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THE CULTURE 


T is now nearly forty years sinc 
there stood for the first time in 

a Boston pulpit, a young preacher 
just graduated from Divinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a reputation 
for ability. A gentleman who heard 
one of his earliest sermons told me 
that the solemnity of his manner, 
and the earnest thought pervading 
the discourse, had left an inefface- 
able impression’on his mind. The 
text of the sermon was ‘ What is a 
man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?’ 
The main emphasis was on the word 
‘own,’ and the general theme was 
that to every man the great end of 
existence was the preservation and 
culture of his individual mind and 
character. Each man must be saved 
by his own inward redeemer ; and 
the whole world was for each but 
a plastic material through which 
the individual spirit was to realise 
itself. Aspiration and thought 
became clear and real only by 
action and life. If knowledge led 
not to action it passed away. ‘The 
last thing,’ said my informant, 
‘that any of us who heard him 
would have predicted for the youth 


OF EMERSON.' 

whose quiet simplicity and piety 
captivated all, was that he would 
become the religious revolutionist 
of America.’ And, indeed, so quietly 
did the religious forms slip away 
from Emerson, it was only with 
considerable difficulty he was able 
to persuade his congregation that 
he was not properly representa- 
tive of their faith and worship. 
When he announced that he could 
no longer administer to them the 
bread and wine of the communion, 
they were quite inclined to think 
that it was somehow all right ; and 
when this step was presently fol- 
lowed by his resignation, his con- 
gregation, then as now one of the 
most conservative in Massachusetts, 
felt the deepest grief at the separa- 
tion, No heretic ever seemed so 
little of a heretic. When Theodore 
Parker began his assault upon doc- 
trines still held sacred by Unitarians, 
he bore about all the theological 
javelins of New England during the 
first month ; but Emerson, with far 
more sweeping heresies, was fol- 
lowed to his ancestral home at 
Concord, on his retirement from 
the ministry, by the devotion of 


* In a former number of this Magazine (No. 449, May 1867), the writer of the fol- 


lowing article gave some account of the recent productions and present influence in 
America of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The present paper refers to early and not gene ally 
accessible writings of the same author, which it is believed the English reader will find 
interesting in themselves, and valuable as illustrating, to some extent, the history of a 
mind that has exerted a very important influence upon the intellectual character of the 
present generation. 
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his former friends, which, indeed, 
he has not lost to this day. This 
difference was due to the fact that 
while Parker went about as an 
iconoclast, breaking with his ham- 
mer the fairest idols and strewing 
the floors of churches and homes 
with their fragments, Emerson bore 
to them a Promethean warmth 
under which they were suffused 
with life and transformed to a new 
beauty. As Swedenborg made a 
dictionary of correspondences for 
the names and words of the Bible, 
Emerson found a second sense for 
Puritan beliefs. He looked upon 
human creeds with the same calm- 
ness as upon crystals, flowers, and 
weeds ; they were to him all genuine 
products of nature ; and as a reli- 
gious naturalist his instinct led him 
to develop, recombine, transmute, 
but not—in those days at least 
—to destroy. He was never really 
alienated from the faith of his 
fathers ; and felt that when his 
mind expanded to its flower, albeit 
so different from any that the same 
stem had borne before, there was a 
corresponding movement of the 
roots deeper into the Puritan soil 
from which he had grown. For 
every hard Puritan dogma he un- 
folded a fragrant tinted petal of 
thought. He lost nothing, but 
raised up all to the last day. This 
was, I take it, the reason why the 
average religious sentiment of New 
England was never really alienated 
from Emerson; he seemed to be 
giving a consummate statement of 
fundamental beliefs, a prophet of 
true lineage announcing the fulfil- 
ment of every jot and tittle of the 
faith delivered to the Puritans. 

The popular instinct certainly 
told true in this. Puritanism is 
the basis of the culture of Emerson. 
There was, however, the Puritanism 
of Cromwell, and the Puritanism of 
Milton: the theological represen- 
tative of the former was Theodore 
Parker ; but the Puritanism out of 
which Emerson grew was that of 
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Milton. An unspeakable awe- 
stricken reverence for virtue and 
wisdom; a spirit ever kneeling 
before the Universe as the trans- 
cendent temple of goodness and 
truth ; a horror at the thought of 
raising private interests before 
eternal principles and laws; a faith 
not to be argued with, absolute, in 
personal righteousness as the pri- 
mary condition of all worth, involv- 
ing a sense of corruption in all qua- 
lities however brilliant which have 
not that foundation; these, though 
coarsely invested, were the essential 
elements of that Puritanism which 
in Milton saw the earth and sky 
aflame with cherubim, and coined 
winds and seas into anthems of ado- 
ration. In the course of two centu- 
ries Puritanism had, in the hands of 
the common people, been moulded 
and hardened into a grim unlovely 
dungeon. Abandon it, said Chan- 
ning; Destroyit utterly, said Parker ; 
but Emerson said, Be not afraid, 
this also is penetrable to the Spirit : 
and he led the way beyond the dark 
mouth of the old cavern to tinted 
halls and fairy grottos, repeating 
mystically the foliations and clusters 
of the bright world without. 

The general public knows Emer- 
son only by the works which he has 
collected and published in volumes. 
These works, however, are all of 
them the productions of his later 
life, and are so far removed from 
anything theological or puritanical 
that their reader might easily 
imagine the author to be an eccen- 
tricity in New England rather than 
its most genuine representative. 
There are, however, scattered 
through the pages of old magazines, 
and preserved by the care of his 
first admirers, earlier writings and 
utterances of Emerson’s in which 
interesting traces of his intellectual 
growth are observable; and from 
some of these which I have been 
able to collect I have been chiefly 
struck with the absence of the ordi- 
nary tone of the Unitarian move- 
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ment under which he was trained. 
His growth was spontaneous, with- 
out violence, not a reaction but a 
reverential expansion of both mind 
and emotion. It was impossible to 
meet with reproaches one who spoke 
thus for example of the Bible : 


The Bible is the most original book in 
the world. This old collection of the 
ejaculations of love and dread, of the su- 
preme desires and contritions of men, pro- 
ceeding out of the region of the grand and 
eternal, by whatsoever different mouths 
spoken, and through a wide extent of times 
and countries, seems, especially if you add 
to our canon the kindred sacred writings of 
the Hindoos, Persians, and Greeks, the 
alphabet of the nations. People imagine 
that the place which the Bible holds in the 
world it owes to miracles. It owes it 
simply to the fact that it came out of a 
profounder depth of thought than any other 
book, und the effect must be precisely pro- 
portionate. Gibbon fancied that it was 
combinations of circumstances that gave 
Christianity its place in history. But in 
nature it takes an ounce to balance an 
ounce, 


While the humblest of his hearers 
could not fail to be touched by lan- 
guage uttered in this tone, what- 
ever its tendency, the most ad- 
vanced were taught and satisfied. 


You question me [wrote Margaret Fuller 
to a friend], as to the nature of the benefits 
conferred upon me by Mr. E.’s preaching. 
I answer that his influence has been more 
beneficial to me than that of any American, 
and that from him I first learned what is 
meant by an inward life. Many other 
springs have since fed the stream of living 
waters, but he first opened the fountain. 
That the ‘mind is its own place’ was a 
dead phrase to me, till he cast light upon 
my mind. Several of his sermons stand 
apart in my memory, like landmarks of my 
spiritual history. It would take a volume 
to tell what this one influence did for me, 
but perhaps I shall some time see that it 
was best for me to be forced to help myself. 


The loss of his first wife—a 
woman lovely and beautiful in cha- 
racter, mind, and person—soon 
after their marriage, served, no 
doubt, to heighten for Emerson the 
more serious problems of existence 
at this period of transition. Cer- 
tainly the reminiscences which we 
have of that time, seem to refer to 
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one who stood before the people as 
on a shining summit, under whose 
radiance the common creeds and 
aims seemed deformed into idols. 
And the impression was not diffe- 
rent when he spoke in the Lyceum 
instead of the church. The Hon. 
Horace Mann, the founder of the 
educational system in New England 
in its present form, wrote in a kind 
of ecstasy concerning a lecture 
which he heard from him in 1836: 


Mr. Emerson, I am sure, must be per- 
petually discovering richer worlds than 
those of Columbus or Herschel. He ex- 
plores too, not in the scanty and barren 
region of our physical firmament, but in a 
spiritual firmament of illimitable extent 
and compacted of treasures. I heard his 
lecture last evening. It was to human life 
what Newton’s Principia was to mathema- 
tics. He showed me what I have long 
thought of so much: how much more can 
be accomplished by taking a true view than 
by great intellectual energy. Had Mr. 
Emerson been set down in a wrong place, 
it may be doubted whether he would ever 
have found his way to the right point of 
view; but that he now certainly has done. 
As a man stationed in the sun would see 
all the planets moving around it in one 
direction and in perfect harmony, while to 
an eye on the earth their motions are full 
of crossings and retrogradations, so he, 
from his central position in the spiritual 
world, discovers order and harmony where 
others can discern only confusion and irre- 
gularity. His lecture last evening was one 
of the most splendid manifestations. of a 
truth-seeking and truth-developing mind I 
ever heard. Dr. Walter Channing, who 
sat beside me, said it made his head ache. 
Though his language was transparent, yet 
it was almost impossible to catch the great 
beauty and proportions of one truth before 
another was presented, 


There are also, about the same 
time, some indications of austerity. 
In some notes of a lecture before 
students (1837), he is reported 
thus : 


He condensed the commandments, as it 
regards young men, into two: ‘sit alone’ 
and ‘keep a journal.” Have a room by 
yourself; and, if you cannot without, sell 
your coat and sit in a blanket. 


Having left the pulpit, Emerson 
repaired to his ancestral home in 
Concord, where he for some time 
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gave himself up to solitude and 
study. When the pilgrims of the 
Mayflower sailed for New England, 
they left Shakespeare behind, and 
it was many years before any copy 
of the works of that profane play- 
writer followed them. To this day, 
the religiously trained youth of 
New England reaches his Shake- 
speare very slowly. Since his mind 
had awakened, Emerson, the de- 
scendant of seven generations of 
ministers, had studied chiefly Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and other things 
more or less related to the theolo- 
gical career. At Concord, he for 
the first time fairly entered the 
congenial realms of general litera- 
ture and philosophy. Never did a 
student have a fairer opportunity 
for retiring into himself, and silently 
mustering the secrets of the work 
which he was beginning to see 
beckoning to him. A brief note from 
Hawthorne’s private journal gives 
us a pleasant glimpse of the life 
Emerson was living, and his rela- 
tions with the friends who were 
a'ready at his side, among whom, 
Margaret Fuller was already exert- 
ing a fine influence on his mind. 


I took « walk yesterday to Mr. Emerson’s 
with a book which Margaret had left after 
a call on Saturday evening. Alas, for the 
summer! ‘The grass is still verdant on the 
hills and in the valleys; the foliage of the 
trees is as dense us ever, and as green; 
the flowers are abundant along the margin 
of the river, and in the hedye-rows, and 
deep among the woods; the days too are as 
fervid as they were a month ago; and yet 
in every breath of wind, and in every gleam 
of sunshine, there is an autumnal influence. 
Tiere is no other feeling like that caused 
by the faint, doubtful, yet real perception, 
or rather prophecy of the year’s decay, so 
delicious'y sweet and sad at the same time. 
Entering Sleepy Hollow, I perecived a 
1 dy reclining near the path which bends 
along its verge. It was Margaret herself. 
Ste had been there the whole afternoon, 
meditating or reading ; for she had a book 
in her hand, with some strange title, which 
I did not understand, and have forgotten. 
She said that nobody had broken her soli- 
tude, and was just giviig utierance to a 
theory that no inhabitant of Concord ever 
visited Sleepy Hollow, when we saw a 
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group of people entering the sacred pre- 
cincts. Most of them followed a path 
which led them away from us; but an old 
man pussed near us, and smiled to see 
Margaret reclining on the ground, and me 
sitting by her side. He made some remark 
about the beauty of the afternoon, and 
withdrew himself into the shadow of the 
wood. There we talked about autumn ; and 
about the pleasures of being lost in the 
woods; and about the crows whose voices 
Marguret had heard; and ubout the expe- 
riences of early childhood, whose influence 
remains upon the character when the re- 
collection of them has passed away; and 
about the sight of mountaius from a dis- 
tance, and the view from their summits; 
and about other matters of high and low 
philosophy. In the midst of our talk wo 
heard footsteps above us, on the high bank; 
and while the person was still hidden 
among the trees he called to Margaret, 
of whom he had gotten a glimpse. Then 
he emerged from the green shade, and be- 
hold! it was Mr. Emerson. He appeared to 
have had a pleasant time; for he said that 
there were muses in the woods to-day, and 
whispers to be heard in the breezes. There 
was the most beautiful moonlight that ever 
hallowed this earthly world; and when I 
went to bathe in the river, which was as 
calm as death, it seemed like plunging 
down into the sky. But I had rather be on 
earth than in the seventh heaven just now. 


In the quiet old village of Con- 
cord, thus embowered, his own 
came unto him. As yet, only those 
who held spiritual divining-rods 
found him out. Shy as he has 
always been of alluding to lis con- 
temporaries, he has left on record 
his estimates of ‘the heroic heart, 
the learning and wit of Theodore 
Parker ;’ of George Ripley, now 
literary editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, ‘an accurate scholar, a man 
of character, and of eminent powers 
of conversation ;’ of Thoreau, ‘a 
soul made for the noblest society ;’ 
of the fine genius of Ellery Chan- 
ning the poet, William Henry 
Channing the eloquent preacher 
of transcendentalism, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; of several ladies of 
high artistic excellence and literary 
culture, and particularly Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, ‘ who, by her consti- 
tutional hospitality to excellence, 
whether mental or moral, has made 
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her modest abode for so many years 
the inevitable resort of studious 
feet, and a private theatre for the 
exposition of every question of let- 
ters, of philosophy, of ethics, and 
of art.’ Concord, for some years 
after Emerson had gone thither, 
seemed to realise the original idea 
of a university, when seven hun- 
dred years ago—as Mr. Carlyle 
reminded us in his Edinburgh ad- 
dress—students flocked to hear from 
Abelard and others, what could not 
as yet be obtained from books. In 
those days the doctrines of KEmer- 
son could only be known from his 
voice. But if he gave much, he re- 
ceived much also, in part directly 
from the so variously gifted friends 
that surrounded him; but still more 
indirectly, because of ine develop- 
ment his thought acquired by being 
stated, and through the purifying 
influence of conversation. The later 
alvernoon and evening were allotted 
to his friends; the morning was 
sacred to study and thought. 

He seems to have gone 


very 


thoroughly into old English books, 


from Chaucer to Sir Thomas 
Browne and Barton, but seems to 
have valued highly only a few of 
the earliest of these, and does not 
hesitate to speak of his reading of 
such as an ‘idle habit.’ The fact 
is, he went among these venerable 
ones, like the man with the touch- 
stone in Allingham’s poem : 


Of heir-loom jewels, prized so much 
Were many changed to chips and clods, 
Aud even statues of the gods 

Crumbled beneath its touch. 


The nature of his touchstone, he 
has himself described : 


There is no better illustration of the 
laws by which the world is governed than 
literature. There is no luck in it. It 
proceeds by fate. Every scripture is given 
by the inspiration of God. Every conpo- 
sition proceeds out of a greater or less 
depth of thought, and this is the measure 
of its effect Let us not forzet the 
genial miraculous force we have knowa to 
proceed from a book. We go musing into 
the vault of day and night; no constella- 
tion shines, no muse descends, the stars 
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are white poirits, the roses brick-coloured 
leaves, and frogs pie, mice cheep, and 
wagons creak along the road. We return 
to the house and take up Plutarch or Aucus- 
tine; and lo/ the air swarms with life; 
the front of heaven is full of fiery s apes ; 
secrets of magnanimity and grandeur invite 
us on every hand; life is made up of them. 


The chief thing he seems to have 
learned from the philosophers of 
the past, is the characteristics of 
the best thought of his own time— 
namely, its realism and tendency to 
scientific statement. The old wives’ 
prescriptions of spiders’ legs and 
amulets recommended for divers 
maladies by Lord Bacon and Sir 
Thomas Browne, the aérial devi's 
with which Burton declares the air 
to be swarming ; of these and other 
cobwebs, he sees the age of science 
sweeping the world clear. The 
schoolboys of to-day cannot con- 
ceive how their fathers were con- 
tent with their pin-hole views of 
the universe. Nevertheless, he has 
already learned— 


What a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 


Christendom has now hecome a 
vast reading-room, and its library 
is chiefly remarkable for its miscel- 
laneous character. Every hope, 
fear, folly, whim, has its organ. 


It prints a vast carcass of tradition every 
year with as much solemnity as a new reve- 
lation. Along with these it vents books 
that breathe of new mornings, that seem to 
heave with the life of millions, books for 
which men and women peak and pine; 
books which take the rose out of the cheek 
of him that wrote them, and give him t 
the midnight a sal, solitary, diseased man ; 
which leave no man where they found him, 
but make him better or worse; and which 
work dubiously on society, and seem to in- 
oculate it with a venom before any healthy 
result appears. 

The favourable side of ‘this research and 
love of facts is the bold and systemutic 
criticism which has appeared in every 
department of literature. From Woli’s 
attack upon the authenticity of the Homeric 
poems, dates «a new epoch of learning. 
Ancient history has been found to be not 
yet settled. It is to be subjected to 
common sense. It 1s tu be cross-examined. 
It is to be seen whether its traditions will 
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consist, not with universal belief, but with 
universal experience. Niebuhr has sifted 
Roman history by the like methods. Heeren 
has made good essuys toward ascertaining 
the necessary facts in the Grecian, Persian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Carthaginian 
nations. English history has been analysed 
by Turner, Hallam, Brodie, Palgrave. 
Goethe has gone the circuit of human 
knowledge, as Lord Bacon did before him, 
writing true or false on every article. 
Bentham has attempted the same scrutiny 
in reference to civil law. Pestalozzi, out 
of a deep love, undertook the reform of 
education. The ambition of Coleridge in 
England embraced the whole problem of 
philosophy ; to find, that is, a foundation 
in thought for everything that existed in 
fact. The German philosophers Schelling, 
Kant, Fichte, have applied their analysis 
to nature and thought with unique boldness. 
There can be no honest inquiry which is 
not better than acquiescence. Inquiries 
which once looked grave and vital, no doubt, 
change their appearance very fast, and come 
to look frivolous beside the later queries to 
which they give occasion. This sceptical 
activity, at first directed on circumstances 
and historical views deemed of great im- 
portance, soon penetrated deeper than 
Rome or Egypt, than history or institutions, 
or the vocabulary of metaphysics, namely, 
into the thinker himself, and into every 
function he exercises. The poetry and the 
speculation of the age are marked by a 
certain philosophic turn which discriminates 
them from the works of earlier times. 
The poet is not content to see how ‘fair 
hangs the apple from the rock,’ ‘ what 
music a sunbeam awoke in the woods,’ nor 
of Hardiknute, how ‘stately steppes he 
east the way, and stately steppes he west,’ 
but he now revolves, What is the apple to 
me? and what the birds to me? and what 
is Hardiknute to me? and what am I? 


Through all this, it is felt that 
the writer is not one of the scep- 
tical phalanx in whose work he re- 
joices. There is the undertone in 
it of a man who holds some affirma- 
tion for which the way must be 
cleared. He does not love the 
transitional, but finds a promise, at 
least a possibility, in the motion of 
a fairer repose in the end. And it 
seems to me undeniable that the 
impression which Emerson has 
made upon his age is mainly due to 
his great convictions. His idealism 
rises like a rock, almost alone amid 
the waves of misgiving and doubt, 





which in these days have covered 
nearly all others. Utilitarianism, 
materialism—these he has noted as 
they have come, seeing in them 
shadows pointing to hissun. From 
first to last, he has never by any 
sentence compromised his faith in 
the idealistic philosophy. 

I find from these early papers, as 
compared with his collected wri- 
tings, that Emerson’s mind passed 
through forms of conception some- 
what similar to those which Comte 
has mapped out as the three stages 
of the march of the general human 
mind; only his theology was 
changed to a very poetical kind of 
metaphysics, and this in turn toa 
spiritual positivism that is almost a 
literal translation from the material- 
istic philosophy of the French 
teacher. Those who have read his 
essays carefully will understand me 
when I say that the key-note of 
nearly all of them is in the first 
sentence of his first series—‘ There 
is one mind common to all indi- 
vidual men.’ From this point of 
view he finds ‘history’ to be a 
vast expression of the powers and 
passions of any individual’s heart 
and brain; ‘self-reliance,’ to be 
self-surrender and the living for 
others; and the ‘over-soul,’ that 
unity within which every man’s 
particular being is contained and 
made one with all other. The 
essay on the ‘ Over-Soul’ is the full- 
est expression which this central 
idea of his philosophy has reached. 
I have never felt satisfied with the 
finding of many of Emerson’s critics 
that he is indebted to Hegel for 
this idea, for it has seemed to me 
to have the same genesis with 
American Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism, which are legitimate—albeit 
disowned—children of Puritanism. 
And I have been confirmed in this 
belief by finding this ‘ over-soul’ at 
first generalised by him as ‘ the feel- 
ing of the infinite,’ a semi-theological 
phrase which, however, at once passes 
into semi-philosophic statement. 
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Another element of the modern poetry, 
akin to this subjective tendency, or rather 
the direction of that same on the question 
of resources, is the Feeling of the Infinite. 
Of the perception now becoming a con- 
scious fact,—that there is One Mind, and 
that all the powers and privileges which lie 
in any, lie in all; that I as a man may 
claim and appropriate whatever of true or 
fair or good or strong has anywhere been 
exhibited; that Moses and Confucius, 
Montaigne and Leibnitz, are not so much 
individuals as they are parts of man and 
parts of me, and my intelligence proves 
them my own,—literature is far the best 
expression. 


The reader will readily perceive 
that this ‘feeling of the infinite’ 
is essentially one with that ‘depth 
of thought,’ from which every 
scripture, as it more or less 
comes, is more or less immortal, 
already described as the touch- 
stone with which Emerson went 
among the great names of litera- 
ture. He finds in it, indeed, the 
dawn of a coming literature, and 
estimates the writers of the past 
according to some gleam caught by 
them here and there of this ascend- 
ing glory : 

Scott and Crabbe, who formed themselves 
on the past, had none of this tendency; 
their poetry is objective. In Byron on the 
other hand it predominates ; but in Byron it 
is blind, it sees not its true end—an infinite 
good, alive and beautiful, a life nourished 
on absolute beatitudes, descending into 
nature to behold itself reflected there. His 
will is perverted, he worships the accidents 
of society, and his praise of nature is thiev- 
ing and selfish. Shelley, though 
a poetic mind, is neyer a poet. His muse 
is uniformly imitative, all his poems com- 
posite. A good English scholar he is, with 
ear, taste, and memory; much more he 
is 2 character full of noble and prophetic 
traits; but imagination, the original au- 
thentic fire of the bard, he has not. 


The poet, by Emerson’s estimate, 
was he who stood at the shining 
point where all things converge to 
One. Fancy may deal with frag- 
ments of the universe, and invest 
them with fine conceits; but the 
imagination is conversant with the 
whole, and sees truth in uni- 
versal relations. The poet attained 
by insight the goal to which all 
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other knowledge is finding its 
way, step by step, and has anti- 
cipated Buffon’s declaration, ‘there 
is but one animal,’ and Faraday’s 
faith that in the end there will be 
found but one element with two 
polarities. The globule of blood 
and the rolling planet are one ; and 
a little heat more or less makes of a 
bit of jelly a fish or a human brain. 
The poet was therefore necessarily 
a pantheist, and it was only because 
his pantheism was too theological 
and intellectual that he could not 
recognises the ‘ authentic fire’ in 
Shelley. In Wordsworth, with 
whom pantheism was unconscious, 
overpowering his intellectual beliefs 
—a feeling rather than a philosophy 
—he recognised the true poet of 
the age; and to this day he alludes 
to him in his lectures as ‘ the great 
modern poet.’ It is not wonderful 
that the poet of Rydal Mount should 
have been the chosen companion of 
those dreamy walks through the 
vales around Concord, quiet enough 
to be called Sleepy Hollows, at a 
time when the young seer’s mind 
was burgeoning forth toward its 
spring. Of him he wrote thus: 
The fame of Wordsworth is a leading 
fact in modern literature, when it is con- 
sidered how hostile his genius at first 
seemed to the reigning taste, and with 
what feeble talent his great and growing 
dominion has been established. More 
than any poet his success has been not 
his own, but that of the idea which he 
shared with his coevals, and which he has 
rarely succeeded in adequately expressing. 
The Excursion awakened in every lover of 
Nature the right feeling. We saw stars 
shine, we felt the awe of mountains, we 
heard the rustle of the wind in the grass, 
and knew again the ineffable secret of soli- 
tude. It was a great joy. It was nearer 
to nature than anything we had before. 
But the interest of the poem ended almost 
with the narrative of the influences of 


Nature on the mind of the Boy, in the first 
book. 


The exhaustive unity which domi- 
nated all this purely poetical phase 
of Emerson’s culture found a happy 
expression in his philosophisings 
concerning art. Here also he begins 
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with a statement of the law of 
identity—a theme of which no other 
writer has furnished so many and 
such exquisite variations. Trade, 
politics, letters, science, religion, 
art, are the rays of one sun; they 
translate each other’s laws into new 
languages. The law as it appears 
in art is this: the Universal Soul 
is the alone creator of the useful 
and the beautiful; therefore, to 
make anything useful or beautiful, 
the individual must be submitted to 
the universal mind. He speaks 
first of the omnipotence of nature 
in the useful arts: 


It was said, in allusion to the great 
structures of the ancient Romans, the aque- 
ducts and bridges,—that their ‘ art was Na- 
ture working to mun.cipal ends.’ That is a 
true account of all just works of useful art. 
Smeaton built Eddystone lighthouse on the 
model of an oak tree, as being the fourm in 
nature best designed to resist a constant 
assailing force. Dollond formed his achro- 
matic telescope on the model of a human 
eye. Duhamel built a bridge by letting in 
a piece of stronger timber for the middle of 
the under surface, getting his hint from the 
structure ofthe shin-bone. . . . . The 
first and last lesson of the useful arts is 
that Nature tyrannises over our works. 
They must be conformed to her law, or 
they will be ground to powder by her 
present activity. Nothing droll, nothing 
whimsical will endure. Nature is ever in- 
terfering with art. You cannot build your 
house or pazoda as you will, but as you 
must. There is a quick bound set to our 
eaprice. The leaning tower can only lean so 
far. The verandah or pagoda roof can curve 
upward only to a certain point. The slope 
of your roof is determined by the weight of 
snow. It is only within narrow limits that 
the discretion of the architect may range. 
Gravity, wind, sun, rain, the size of men and 
animals, and such like, have more to say 
than he. It is the law of fluids that pre- 
seribes the shape of the boat,—keel, rudder, 
and bows,—and, in the finer fluid above, 
the form and tackle of the sails. Man 
seems to have no option about his tools, 
but merely the necessity to learn from 
Nature what will fit best, as if he were 
fitting a screw ora door. Beneath a neces- 
sity thus almighty, what is artificial in 


man’s life seems insignificant. He se@¢ms 


to take his task so minutely from the 
intimations of Nature, that his works be- 
come, as it were, hers, and he is no jonger 
free. 

But if we work within this limit, she 
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yields us all her strength. All powerful 
action is performed by bringing the forces 
of nature to bear upon our objects. We do 
not grind corn, or lift the loom by our own 
strength, but we build a mill in such a 
position as to set the north wind to play 





upon our instrument, or the elastic force of 


steam, or the ebb and flow of the s-a. So 
in our handiwork, we do few things by 
muscular force, but we place ourselves in 
such attitudes as to bring the force of gra- 
vity, that is, the weight of the planet, to 
bear upon the spade or the axe we wield. 


The same law our author finds 
prevailing over the intellectual 
worker in the fine arts: 


So much as we can shove aside our 
egotism, our prejudice, and will, and bring 
the omniscience of reason upon the subject 
before us, so perfect is the work. a 
A masterpiece of art has in the mind a 
fixed place in the chain of being, as much 
asa pluntora crystal . . . . There 
is but one Reason. The mind that made 
the world is not one mind, but the mind. 
Every man is an inlet to the same, and to 
all of the same. And every work of art is 
a more or less pure manifestation of the 
same. Therefore we arrive at this con- 
clusion, which I offer as a confirmation of 
the whole view: That the delight which a 
work of art affords, seems to arise from our 
recognising in it the mind that formed 
Nature again in active operation. ; 
Arising out of eternal reason, one and per- 
fect, whatever is beautiful rests on the 
foundation of the necessary. . . . . 
In the mind of the artist, could we enter 
there, we should see the sufficient reason 
for the last flourish and tendril of his work, 
just as every tint and spine in the sea-shell 
pre-exists in the secreting organs of the fish. 


After illustrating the subject by 
the discovered origin of the Doric, 
Gothic, and other architectures in 
the characteristics of nature as sur- 
rounding the peoples among whom 
they arose, the essay concludes with 
these pregnant thoughts: 


This strict dependence of art upon 
material and ideal nature, this adamantine 
necessity, which it underiies, has made all 
its past and may fureshow its future history. 
It never was in the power of any man, or 
any community, to call the arts into being. 
They come to serve his actual wants, never 
to please his fancy. These arts have their 
origin always in some enthusiasm, as love, 
patriotism, or religion. Who carved marble? 
The believing man, who wished to sym- 
bolise their gods to the waiting Greeks. 
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The Gothic eathedrals were built when the 
builder and the priest and the people were 
overpowered by their faith. Love and fear 
laid every stone. The Madonnas of Raphael 
and Titian were made to be worshipped. 
Tragedy was instituted for the like purpose, 
and the miracles of music ;—all sprang out 
of some genuine enthusiasm, and never out 
of dilettantism and holidays. But now they 
languish because their purpose is merely 
exhibition. Who cares, who knows what 
works of art our Government have ordered 
to be made for the Capitol? They area 
mere flourish to please the eye of persons 
who have associations with books and 
galleries. But in Greece, the demos of 
Athens divided into political factions upon 
the merits of Phidias. 

In this country, at this time, other 
interests than religion and patriotism are 
predominant, and the arts, the daughters 
of enthusiasm, do not flourish. The genuine 
offspring of our ruling passions we behold, 
Popular institutions, the school, the reading- 
room, the post office, the exchange, the in- 
surance company, and an immense harvest 
of economical inventions, are the fruit of 
the equality and the boundless liberty of 
lucrative callings. These are superficial 
wants; and their fruits are these super- 
ficial institutions. But as far as they ac- 
celerated the end of political freedom and 
national education, they are preparing the 
soil of man for fairer flowers and fruits in 
another age. For beauty, truth, and good- 
ness are not obsolete ; they spring eternal in 
the breast of man; they are as indigenous in 
Massachusetts as in Tuscany, or the Isles 
of Greece. And that Eternal Spirit, whose 
triple face they are, moulds from them for 
ever, for his mortal child, images to re- 
mind him of the Infinite and Fair. 

For many years after he had left 
the pulpit, and entered upon the 
study of philosophy and poetry, 
Emerson was almost untouched by 
the distinctively literary spirit. 
Indeed he did not conceal his sense 
of a certain frivolity attaching to 
‘the profession of letters.’ This 
trait, again, was hereditary. For 
seven or eight horizons back of him 
there had been no literature but 
what one part of the population 
preached to the other, or as he 
himself has plaintively said, ‘ mi- 
nisters and ministers.’ Even in 
Emerson’s time the puritan sus- 
picion of intellect remained, and to 
be simply literary was yet slightly 
revolutionary. None of his ad- 
mirers would probably be satisfied 
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to have him described as a ‘ man of 
letters,’ though all would feel that 
his style is more that of the purely 
literary than of the philosophical 
class. My belief is that from the 
time when Emerson met with the 
writings of Walter Savage Landor 
his tone became less fervid and 
prophetic, and more secular. What- 
ever eccentricity threatened him 
was dismissed in the presence of 
the clear and classic style of Landor 
—the only style whose influence 
seems to me at all traceable on that 
of Emerson. There is something 
almost naive in an apology for 
literature with which he introduces 
a paper on Landor: 


This sweet asylum of an intellectual life 
must appear to have the sanction of nature, 
so long as so many men are born with so 
decided an aptitude for reading and writing. 
- . + » Let us not be so illiberal with 
our schemes for the renovation of society 
and nature as to disesteem or deny the 
literary spirit. Certainly there are heights 
in nature which command this; there are 
many more which this commands. It 1s 
vain to call it luxury, and, as saints and 
reformers are apt to do, decry it as a species 
of day-dreaming. Wuat else are sanctities, 
and reforms, and all other things? What- 
ever can make for itself an element, means, 
organs, servants and the most profound and 
permanent existence in the hearts and heads 
of mil.ions of men, must have a reason for 
its being. Its excellency is reason and 
vindication enough. If rhyme rejoices us, 
there should be rhyme, as much as if fire 
cheers us we should bring wood and coals. 
Each kind of excellence takes place for its 
hour and excludes everything else. Do not 
brag of your actions as if they were 
better than Homer's verses or Raphiuel’s 
pictures. Raphael and Homer feel that 
action is pitiful beside their enchant- 
ments. They could act too if the stake were 
worthy of them; but now all that 1s good 
in the universe urges them to their tasks. 
Whoever writes for the love of truth and 
beauty, and not with ulterior ends, belongs 
to this sacred class. 


Of this class he regarded Landor 
as chief among his contemporaries, 
and with him he went, as it were, 
upon a summer excursion, into the 
land of letters, somewhat as he now 
occasionally passes a few weeks 
with Agassiz, Lowell, and others in 
the Adirondack mountains. ‘The 
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memoranda of that excursion, how- 
ever, are particularly interesting : 


We sometimes meet in a stage-coach in 
New England an erect muscular man, with 
fresh complexion and a smooth hat, whose 
nervous speech instantly betrays the English 
traveller ; a man nowise cautious to conceal 
his name or that of his native country, or 
his very slight esteem for the persons or 
the country that surround him. When 
Mr. Bull rides in an American coach, he 
speaks quick and strong, he is very ready 
to confess his ignorance of everything about 
him,—persons, manners, customs, politics, 
geography. He wonders that the Americans 
should build with wood, whilst all this stone 
is lying on the roadside, and is astonished 
to learn that a wooden house may last a 
hundred years, nor will he remember the 
fact so many minutes after it has been told 
him; he wonders they do not make elder- 
wine and cherry-bounce, since here are the 
cherries, and every mile is crammed with 
elder bushes. He has never seen a good 
horse in America, nor a good coach, nor a 
good inn. Here is very good earth and 
water and plenty of them,—that he is free 
to allow,—to all other gifts of nature or 
man his eyes are sealed by the inexorable 
demand for the precise conveniencies to 
which he is accustomed to in England. Add 
to this proud blindness the better quality 
of great downrightness in speaking the truth, 
and the love of fair play on all occasions, 
and moreover the peculiarity whichis alleged 
of the Englishman, that his virtues do not 
come out until he quarrels, Transfer these 
traits to a very elegant and accomplished 
mind and we shall have no bad picture of 
Walter Savage Landor, who may stand as a 
favourable impersonation of the genius of 
his countrymen at the present day. A 
sharp dogmatic man with a great deal of 
knowledge, a great deal of worth, and a 
great deal of pride, with a profound con- 
tempt for all he does not understand, a 
master of all elegant learning and capable 
of the utmost delicacy of sentiment, and 
yet prone to indulge a sort of ostentation of 
coarse imagery and language. 


Further on, in alluding to Mr. 
Landor’s coarseness, he attributes 
it to a disgust at ‘ niceness :’ 


Before a well-dressed company he plunges 
his fingers in a cesspool, as if to expose the 
whiteness of his hands and the jewels of his 
ring. Afterward he washes them in water, 
he washes them in wine; but you are never 
secure from his freaks. A sort of Ear! of 
Peterborough in literature, his eccentricity 
is too decided not to have diminished his 
greatness. He has capital enough to have 
furnished the brain of fifty stock authors, 
yet has written no good book. 
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After putting thus all his dis- 
content, the critic becomes almost 
the eulogist. It is the foremost 
delight he finds with Landor that 
he is devoted to pure literature. 
He finds Landor a man of thoughts 
rather than of ideas—enumerating 
particulars but not seizing the 
generic law ; ‘ but as it is not from 
the highest Alps or Andes, but from 
less elevated summits, that the most 
attractive landscape is commanded, 
so is Mr. Landor the most useful 
and agreeable of critics.’ One more 
fine passage of general interest I 
must transfer from this critique: 


In the character of Pericles he has found 
full play for beauty and greatness of 
behaviour, where the circumstances are in 
harmony with the man. These portraits, 
though mere sketches, must be valued as 
attempts in the very highest kind of nar- 
rative which not only has very few examples 
to exhibit of any success, but very few com- 
petitors in the attempt. The word Character 
is in all mouths; it is a force which we all 
feel; yet who has analysed it? What is 
the nature of that subtle and majestic 
principle which attaches us to a few persons, 
not so much by persons as by the most 
spiritual ties? What is the quality of the 
persons who, without being public men, or 
literary men, or rich men, or active men, or 
(in the popular sense) religious men, have a 
certain salutary omnipresence in all one 
life's history, almost giving their own 
quality to the atmosphere and the land- 
scape? A moral force, yet wholly unmind- 
ful of creed and catechism, intellectual, but 
scornful of books, it works directly and 
without means, and though it may be re- 
sisted at any time, yet resistance to it is a 
suicide. For the person who stands in this 
lofty relation to his fellow men is always 
the impersonation to them of their con- 
science, It isa sufficient proof of the ex- 
treme delicacy of this element, evanescing 
before any but the most sympathetic vision, 
that it has so seldom been employed in the 
drama and in novels. Mr. Landor, almost 
alone among English living writers, has in- 
dicated his perception of it. 


To the literary period of Emer- 
son’s life I should assign two essays, 
entitled respectively ‘The Comic’ 
and ‘The Tragic.’ They are the 
most free-and-easy, so to speak, of 
his compositions, and in some of 
their sparkling passages might well 
represent that Concord table talk 
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which so many have reason to re- 
member. ‘The first of these opens 
with a paragraph which would have 
made Lavater rub his eyes: 


It is a nail of pain and pleasure, said 
Plato, which fastens the body to the mind. 
The way of life is a line between the regions 
of tragedy and comedy. I find few books 
so entertaining as the wistful human history 
written out in the faces of any collection of 
men at church or court-house. The silent 
assembly thus talks very loud. The sailor 
carries in his face the tan of tropic suns, 
and the record of rough weather; the dld 
farmer testifies of stone-walls, rough wood- 
lots, the meadows, and the new barn. The 
doctor's head is a fragrant gallipot of 
virtues. The carpenter still measures feet 
and inches with his eye, and the licensed 
landlord mixes liquors in motionless pan- 
tomime. What good bargains glimmer on 
the merchant’s aspect! And if beauty, 
softness, and faith in female forms have 
their influence, vices even, in slight degree, 
are thought to improve the expression. 
Malice and scorn add to beauty. You shall 
see eyes set too near, and limited faces, 
faces of one make and invariable character. 
How the busy fancy inquires into their 
biography and relations! They pique, but 
must tire. Compared with universal faces, 
countenances of a general human type, 
which pique less, they look less safe. In 
such groups the observer does not think of 
heroes and sages. In the silentest meeting 
the eye reads the plain prose of life, timidity, 
caution, appetite, ignorance, old houses, 
musty savours, stationary, retrograde facul- 
ties puttering around (to use the country 
phrase) in paltry routines from January 
to December. 


Having laid down thus the pre- 
cincts of comedy, our author main- 
tains that whilst a taste for fun is 
all but universal with the human 
species, it is limited to it, and 
gives the very questionable premiss 
that the lower orders neither do 
nor perceive anything ridiculous. 
Manifestly Concord had no zoologi- 
cal garden. Is it not certain that 
an old fox or opossum, an ostrich, 
an ape, and, measurably, a donkey, 
are among Nature’s jokes? The 
touch of farce in all the ‘ transi- 
tional’ animals justifies Emerson’s 
subsequent definition of comedy : 

The essence of all jokes, of all comedy, 
seems to be halfness; a non-performance 
of what is pretended to be performed, at 
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the same time that one is giving loud pledges 
of performance. The baulking of the in- 
tellect, the frustrated expectation, the break 
of continuity in the intellect, is what we 
call comedy; and it announces itself phy- 
sically in the pleasant spasms we call 
laughter. With the trifling exception of 
the stratagems of a few beasts and birds, 
there is no seeming, no halfness in Nature, 
until the appearance of man. Unconscious 
creatures do the whole will of wisdom. An 
oak or a chestnut undertakes no function it 
cannot execute, or if there be phenomena 
in botany which we callabortions, the abor- 
tion is also a function of Nature, and 
assumes to the intellect the like complete- 
ness with the farther function, to which in 
different circumstances it had attained. 
The same thing holds true of the animals. 
Their activity is marked by unerring good 
sense. But man, through his access to 
Reason, is capable of the perception of a 
whole and a part. Reason is the whole, 
and whatever is not that, is apart. The 
whole of Nature is agreeable to the whole 
of thought, or to Reason; but separate 
any part of Nature, and attempt to look at 
it as a whole by itself, and the feeling of 
the ridiculous begins. The perpetual game 
of humour is to look with considerate good 
nature at every object in existence aloof, as 
a man might look at a mouse, comparing it 
with the eternal Whole; enjoying the 
figure which each self-satisfied particular 
creature cuts in the unrespecting All and dis- 
missing it with a benison. The pre- 
sence of the ideal of right and of truth in all 
action, makes ‘the yawning delinquencies’ 
of practice remorseful to the conscience, 
tragic to the interest, but droll to the in- 
tellect. The activity of our sympathies 
may for a time hinder our perceiving the 
fact intellectually, and so deriving mirth 
from it, but all falsehoods, all vices seen at 
a sufficient distance, seen from the point 
where our moral sympathies do not inter- 
fere, become ludicrous, The comedy is the 
intellect’s perception of discrepancy. Thus 
Falstaff, in Shakespeare, is a character of 
the broadest comedy, giving himself un- 
reservedly to his senses, coolly ignoring 
the reason, while he invokes its name, pre- 
tending to patriotism and to parental vir- 
tues, not with any intent to deceive but to 
make the fun perfect by enjoying the con- 
fusion betwixt reason and the negation of 
reason, in other words, the rank rascaldom 
he is calling by its name. Prince Hal 
stands by, as the acute understanding, who 
sees the Right and sympathises with it, and 
in the heyday of youth feels also the full 
attractions of pleasure, and is thus eminently 
qualified to enjoy the joke. At the same 
time he is to that degree under the Reason, 
it does not amuse him as much as another 
spectator. 
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After showing that a perception 
of the ludicrous is the balance-whecl 
of our metaphysical structure, and 
that the absence of it fatally insu- 
lates a man, the writer proceeds to 
specify the directions in which the 
comical is usually found in religion, 
in science, and literature. John 
Smith despatching to the society in 
London, that worried him about 
converting savages, an Indian, tell- 
ing them to convert him them- 
selves, and the New Englanders, as 
related by Hudibras, compromising 
with the Indians, who wished them 
to punish a teacher and cobbler that 
killed one of their number for being 
an infidel—who 

Maturely having weighed 

They had no more but him of the trade, 

A man that served them in the double 

Supacity to teach and cobble, 

Resolved to spare him; yet to do 

The Indian Hogan Mogan too 

Impartial justice, in his stead did 

Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid— 


are instances of the religious joke. 
The pedantry of science is illus- 


trated in its ludicrous bearings 
thus : 


The physiologist Camper humorously 
confesses the effect. of his studies in dislo- 
eating his ordinary associations, ‘I have 
been employed,’ he says, ‘six months on the 
Cetacca; I understand the osteology of the 
head of all these monsters, and have made the 
combination with the human head so well, 
that everybody now appears to me narwhale, 
porpoise, or marsouins. Women, the 
prettiest in society, and those whom I find 
less comely, they are either narwhules or 
porpoises to my eyes.’ I chanced the other 
day to fall in with an odd illustration of 
the remark I had heard, that the laws of 
disease are as beautiful as the laws of 
health ; I was hastening to visit an old and 
honoured friend, who, I was informed, was 
in a dying condition, when I met his 
physician, who accosted me in great spirits, 
with joy sparkling in his eyes. ‘And how is 
my friend, the doctor?’ I inquired. ‘Oh, I 
saw him this morning; it is the most correct 
apoplexy I have ever seen ; face and hands 
livid, breathing stertorous, all the symptoms 
perfect;’ and he rubbed his hands with de- 
light, for in the country we cannot find every 
day a case that agrees with the diagnosis 
of the books. I think there is malice in 
a very trifling story that is going about, and 
which I should not take any notice of, did 
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I not suspect it to contain some satire upon 
my brothers of the Natural History Society, 
It is of a boy who was learning his alphabet, 
‘That letter is A,’ said the teacher; ‘A’ 
drawled the boy. ‘That is B,’ said the 
teacher; ‘B,’ drawled the boy, and so on, 
‘That is W,’ said the teacher. ‘ The devil!’ 
exclaimed the boy; ‘is that W ?’ 


With relation to the humours 
that come of the condition of men 
in life or society, the writer finds 
that it depends upon pretension. If 
the man is not ashamed of his 
poverty, for example, there is no- 
thing ridiculous in it: as in the 
poverty of the saint, of the rapt phi- 
losopher, or the naked Indian. But 
the surrender of the man to his 
appearance is ludicrous, like infinite 
courtesy displayed to one’s shadow 
on the wall: 

It affects us oddly, as to see things turned 
upside down, or to see a man in a high wind 
run after his hat, which is always droll. 
The relation of the parties is inverted,— 
hat being for the moment master. The 
multiplication of artificial wants and ex- 
penses in civilised life, and the exaggera- 
tion of all trifling forms, present innumer- 
able occasions for this discrepancy to ex- 
pose itself. Such is the story told of the 
painter Astley, who going out of Rome one 
day with a party for a ramble in the Cam- 
pagna, and the weather proving hot, re- 
fused to take off his coat when his com- 
panions threw off theirs, but sweltered on; 
which, exciting remark, his comrades play- 
fully forced off his coat, and behold on the 
back of his vest a gay cascade was thunder- 
ing down the rocks with foum and rain- 
bow, very refreshing in so sultry a day: a 
picture of his own, with which the poor 
painter had been fain to repair the short- 
comings of his wardrobe. 


A companion piece to the above 
is a brief paper, written shortly 
after it, entitled ‘The Tragic.’ The 
first portion of this is somewhat in 
the same vein with the essay on 
‘Fate’ in the Conduct of Life. More, 
however, than in the latter essay, 
the author seems to regard the 
tragical elements of life and nature 
as superficial and transient. The 
bitterest of them, he maintains, are 
derived from a belief in a brute 
fate—that the order of nature is 
controlled by a law not adapted to 
man, nor man to that, but which 
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holds on its way to the end, serving 
him if his wishes chance to lie in 
the same course, crushing him if 
his wishes lie contrary to it, and 
heedless whether it serves or crushes 
him: 


This is the terrible idea that lies at the 
foundation of the old Greek tragedy, and 
makes (Edipus and Antigone and Orestes 
objects of such hopeless commiseration. 
They must perish, and there is no over-god 
to stop or to mollify this hideous enginery 
that grinds or thunders, and takes them up 
into its terrific system. 


In all this, penalties are not 
grounded on the nature of things 
but on arbitrary will; or, indeed, 
this destiny is not will at all, but 
an immense whim. It is discrimi- 
nated from the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity in that the last is 
an optimism, wherein the sufferer 
finds his good consulted in the 
good of all of which he is a part. 
The old idea of fate disappears with 
civilisation, and so ‘the antique 
tragedy can never be reproduced. 
Coming to real life, the author finds 
the essence of tragedy in a terror 
that relates not to particular but to 
indefinite evils : 


A low, haggard sprite sits by our side 
casting the fashion of uncertain evils,— 
a sinister presentiment, a power of the 
imagination to dislocate things orderly and 
cheerful and show them in startling dis- 
array. Hark! what sounds on the night- 
wind, the ery of Murder in that friendly 
house; see these marks of stamping feet, 
of hidden riot. The whisper overheard, 
the detected glance, the glare of malignity, 
ungrounded fears, suspicions, half-know- 
ledge, and mistakes darken the brow and 
chill the heart of men. And accordingly it 
is natures not clear, not of quick and steady 
perceptions, but imperfect characters from 
which somewhat is hidden that all others 
see, who suffer most from these causes. 


All of this lies in a low plane, 


haunted with illusions. These 
things, though real to modern as 
brute fate to ancient faith, clear 
away also as phantoms before the 
healthy spirit: 

Time, the consoler, time, the rich carrier 
of all changes, dries the freshest tears by 


obtruding new figures, new costumes, new 
Toads, on our eye, new voices on our ear. 
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As the west. wind lifts up again the heads 
of the wheat which were bent. down and 
lodged in the storm, and combs out the 
matted and dishevelled grass as it lay in 
night-locks on the ground, so we let in 
time as a drying wind into the seed-field of 
thoughts thut are dank and wet, and low- 
bent. Time restores to them temper and 
elasticity. How fast we forget the blow 
that threatened to cripple us. Nature will 
not sit still; the faculties will do somewhat; 
new hopes spring, new affections twine and 
the broken is whole again. - »- Most 
suffering is only apparent. We fancy it 
is torture; the patient has his own com- 
pensations. A tender American girl doubts 
of Divine Providence whilst she reads the 
horrors of ‘the middle passage;’ and they 
are bad enough at the mildest; but to such 
as she these crucifixions do not come: they 
come to the obtuse and barbarous, to whom 
they are not horrid, but only a little worse 
than the old sufferings. They exchange a 
cannibal war for the stench of the hold. 
They have gratificatious which would be 
none to the civilised girl. . The 
intellect is a consoler, which delights in 
detaching or putting an interval between a 
man and his fortune, and so converts the 
sufferer into a spectator, and his pain into 
poetry. It yields the joys of conversation, 
of letters, and of science. Hence also the 
torments of life become tuneful tragedy, 
solemn and soft with music, and garnished 
with rich dark pictures. But higher still 
than the activities of art, the intellect in its 
purity, and the moral sense in its purity, 
are not distinguished from each other, and 
both ravish us into a region whereinto these 
passionate clouds of sorrow cannot rise. 


It was, probably, while on his 
pleasant excursion with Landor, 
that Emerson met with one of the 
two men who alone can be regarded 
as his masters. After Goethe had 
looked him in the eye he never saw 
Landor more. To Goethe more 
than all others is traceable his 
optimism, with the disposition im- 
plied in it of looking upon conven- 
tional society with the eye of a 
naturalist rather than that of a 
moralist. The devil became a fossil 
monster for Emerson when Goethe 
appeared with his sparkling wicked- 
ness. But after all his optimism 
was only a new application of the 
Puritan faith, which held that ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof’ in a sense that would 
change space to a meeting-house 
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and eternity toa Sabbath. It has 
interested me to compare the 
first criticism he ever wrote upon 
Goethe with his lecture on the same 
in his Representative Men. In those 
earlier days Goethe ‘held him with 
his glittering eye,’ but there are 
plain signs of misgiving as to the 
influence. Dazzled by the great 
German’s various power, and the 
wonderful range of his knowledge, 
he nevertheless feels that he has no 
faith, no loyalty, to any sovereign 
aim, and is especially aggrieved by 
his new friend’s fondness for stars 
on the breast and his low bows to 
artificial society. When he wrote 
the lecture, Emerson had come to 
care more for the quantity than the 
quality of what he could gain from 
any teacher. In the early criticism 
to which I have referred he says : 


To look at him one would say, there 
never was an observer before. What sa- 
gacity, what industry of observation! To 
read his record is a frugality of time, for 
you shall find no word that does not stand 
for a, thing; and he is of that compre- 
hension which can see the value of truth. 
His love of nature has seemed to give a new 
meaning to that word. There was never 
man more domesticated in this world than 
he. . . . If we try Goethe by the ordinary 
canons of criticism, we should say that his 
thinking is of great altitude, and all level ; 
—not a succession of summits, but a high 
Atlantic table-land. Dramatic power, the 
rarest talent in literature, he has very little. 
He has an eye constant to the fact of life, 
and that never pauses in its advance. But 
the great felicities, the miracles of poetry, 
he has never. It is all design with him, 
just thought and instructed expression, 
analogies, allusion, illustration, which 
knowledge and correct thinking supply ; 
but of Shakespeare and the transcendent 
muse no syllable. . . . Poetry is with 
Goethe thus external, the gilding of the 
chain, the mitigation of his fate; but the 
muse never assays those thunder-tones 
which cause to vibrate the sun and moon, 
which dissipate by dreadful melody all this 
iron network of circumstance, and abolish 
the old heavens and the old earth before 
the free-will and godhead of man. 


The saunter into the pleasant 
land of letters has ended with 
Goethe, under whom senses were 
sharpened, implements of the finest 
kind fashioned and polished, an ap- 
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prenticeship in their skilful use 
served; but who, when the Oui 
bono? came, could only reply— 
Culture. Here Emerson and his 
guide parted. With all his op- 
timism, our Concord man could not 
consent that Plymouth Rock was 
laid to be the corner-stone of a 
boudoir for the conversation of fine 
ladies and gentlemen. So, soon 
after the last paragraph quoted, he 
turns again, it may be sadly, yet 
hopefully also, and writes these 
closing words : 

Man is not so far lost but that he suffers 
ever the great Discontent which is the 
elegy of his loss and the prediction of his 
recovery. In the gay saloon he laments 
that these figures are not what Raphael 
and Guercino painted, Withered though 
he stand, and trifler though he be, the 
august spirit of the world looks out from 
his eyes. In his heart he knows the ache 
of spiritual pain, and his thought can ani- 
mate the sea and land. What then shall 
hinder the genius of the time from speak- 
ing its thought? It cannot be silent if it 
would. It will write ina higher spirit, and 
a wider knowledge, and with a grander 
practical aim than ever yet guided the pen 
of poet. It will write the annals of a 
changed world, and record the descent of 
principles into practice, of love into govern- 
ment, of love into trade. It will describe 
the new heroic life of man, the now un- 
believed possibility of simple living and of 
clean and noble relations with men. Re- 
ligion will bind again those that were some- 
time frivolous, customary, enemies, sceptics, 
self-seekers, into a joyful reverence for the 
circumambient Whole, and that which was 
ecstasy shall become daily bread. 


The truest master of Emerson, 
however, he who became _ the 
strongest influence outside of his 
own mind in determining the form 
that his work in this world should 
take, was Carlyle. The lonely 
scholar of Craigenputtock had from 
the first had no reader more respon- 
sive than this unknown brother of 
his at Concord. The papers that 
now make Carlyle’s Miscellanies had 
guided his studies, to a great ex- 
tent, and he was the first to recog- 
nise the genius which pervaded 
those strange papers in Fraser about 
Teufelsdréckh, which were bewil- 
dering so many English readers. 
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These, however, more and more 
allared the young man who had 
just withdrawn from public life to 
solitude and speculation. By these 
fine dreams his horizon seemed for 
the time bounded. But meanwhile 
Carlyle, the secrets of his ‘ art and 
mystery’ gained, started forth an 
English Prometheus, resolved to 
bear to men the fire which the 
Teutonic deities were reserving to 
themselves. His brave effort to 
animate the cold still forms of trade 
and politics was an irresistible ap- 
peal to the American dreamer, and 
in a paper he wrote on the appear- 
ance of Past and Present there is 
the prophecy of his career, and the 
omen of revolutions that are now 
historical. This paper of seven 
pages comprises, I believe, all of 
the direct criticism which Emerson 
has written on his friend’s works. 
It is, however, not so much a cri- 
ticism as a happy celebration, the 
principal theme of which is an out- 
burst of admiration at the nobleness 
and generosity of the thinker who 
had addressed himself to a great 
human task : 


Here is Carlyle’s new poem, his Iliad of 
English woes, to follow his poem on France, 
entitled the History of the French Revo- 
lution. In its first aspect, it is a political 
tract, and since Burke, since Milton, we 
. have had nothing to compare with it. It 
grapples honestly with the facts lying be- 
fore all men,—and with a heart full of 
manly tenderness, offers his best counsel to 
his brothers. . . . It is not by sitting still 
at a grand distance, and calling the human 
race larve, that men are to be helped, nor 
by helping the depraved after their own 
foolish fashion, but by doing unweariedly 
the work we were born todo. Let no man 
think himself absolved because he does a 
generous action and befriends the poor, but 
let him see whether he so holds his pro- 
perty that a benefit goes from it to all. 
A man’s diet should be what is simplest 
and readiest to be had, because it is so 
private a good. His house should be better, 
because that is for the use of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, and is the property of 
the traveller. But his speech is a per- 
petual and public instrument; let that 
always side with the race, and yield neither 
a lie nora sneer. His manners,—let them 
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be hospitable and civilising, so that no 
Phidias or Raphael shall have taught any- 
thing better in canvas or stone; and his 
acts should be representative of the human 
race, as one who makes them rich in his 
having and poor in his want. 

It requires great courage in a man of 
letters to handle the contemporary prac- 
tical questions ; not because he then has all 
men for his rivals, but. because of the in- 
finite entanglements of the problem, and 
the waste of strength in gathering unripe 
fruits. The task is superhuman; and the 
poet knows well that a little time will do 
more than the most puissant genius. Time 
stills the loud noise of opinions, sinks the 
small, raises the great, so that the true 
emerges without effort and in perfect har- 
mony to all eyes; but the truth of the 
present hour, except in particulars and 
single relations, is unattainable. . . . The 
poet cannot descend into the turbid present 
without injury to his rarest gifts. Hence 
that necessity of isolation which genius has 
always felt. He must stand in his glass 
tripod if he would keep his electricity. But 
when the political aspects are so calamitous 
that the sympathies of the man overpower 
the habits of the poet. a higher than lite- 
rary inspiration may succour him. It is a 
costly proof of character that the most re- 
nowned scholar of England should take his 
reputation in his hand, and should descend 
into the ring, and he has added to his love 
whatever honour his opinions may forfeit. 


He expresses frankly his sense of 
a fault in the work. The picture is 
over-coloured, lacks universality, 
the tone exaggerated; it is not 
serene sunshine, but everything is 


seen in lurid stormlights. It is 
Emerson’s optimism, afterwards to 
stretch into the great gulf between 
him and Carlyle, that wrote thus : 


One can hardly credit, whilst under the 
spell of this magician, that the world had 

ways the same bankrupt look to foregoing 
ages as to us,—as of a failed world just re- 
collecting its old withered forces to begin 
again and try to do a little business. It 
was perhaps inseparable from the attempt 
to write a book of wit and imagination on 
English politics that a certain local em- 
phasis and effect, such as is the vice of 
preaching, should appear, producing on the 
reader a feeling of forlornness by the excess 
of value attributed to circumstances. But 
the splendour of wit cannot outdazzle the 
calm daylight, which always shows every 
individual man in balance with his age, 
and always able to work out his own sal- 
vation from all the follies of that, and no 
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such glaring contrasts or severalties in that 
or this. Each age has its own follies, as 
its majority is made up of foolish young 
people ; its superstitions appear no super- 
stitions to itself; and if you should ask the 
contemporary, he would tell you with pride 
or with regret (according as he was prac- 
tical or poetic) that it had none. But after 
a short time, down go its follies and weak- 
ness, and the memory of them; its virtues 
alone remain, and its limitation assumes 
the form of a beautiful superstition, as the 
dimness of our sight clothes the objects in 
the horizon with mist and colour. The 
Revelation of Reason is this of the un- 
changeableness of the fact of humanity 
under all its subjective aspects, that to the 
cowering it always cowers, to the daring it 
opens great avenues. The ancients are only 
venerable to us, because distance has de- 
stroyed what was trivial; as the sun and 
stars affect us only grandly because we 
cannot reach to their smoke and their sur- 
faces, and say, Is that all ? 


Yet the gravity of the times, he 
is reminded, may easily excuse some 
overcolouring of the picture; and 
Americans are not so far removed 
from any of the specific evils, and 
are deeply participant in too many, 
not to share the gloom, and thank 
the love and courage of the coun- 
sellor. 


The book is full of humanity, and nothing 
is more excellent in this, as in all Mr. 
Carlyle’s works, than the altitude of the 
writer. He has the dignity of a man of 
letters who knows what belongs to him, and 
never deviates from his sphere ; a continuer 
of the great line of scholars, and sustains 
their office in the highest credit and honour. 
If the good heaven have any word to impart 
to this unworthy generation, here is one 
scribe qualified and clothed for its occasion. 
One excellence he has in an age of mammon 
and of criticism, that he never suffers the 
eye of his wonder to close. Let who will 
be the dupe of trifies, he cannot keep his 
eye off from that gracious Infinite which 
embosoms us. Asa literary artist he has 
great merits, beginning with the main one, 
that he never wrote one dull line. 


The article closes with the fol- 
lowing note on Carlyle’s style : 


We have in literature few specimens of 
magnificence. Plato is the purple ancient, 
and Bacon and Milton the moderns of the 
richest strains. Burke sometimes reaches 
to that exuberant fulness, though deficient 
in depth. Carlyle in his strange half-mad 
way has entered the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and shown a vigour and wealth of 
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resource which has no rival in the tourney 
play of these times;—the indubitable 
champion of England. Carlyle is the first 
domestication of the modern system, with 
its infinity of details into style. We have 
been civilising very fast, building London 
and Paris, and now planting New England 
and India, New Holland and Oregon—and 
it has not appeared in literature,—there 
has been no analogous expansion and re- 
composition in books. Carlyle’s style is 
the first emergence of all this wealth and 
labour, with which the world has gone with 
child so long. . . . How like an air-balloon, 
or bird of Jove, does he seem to float over 
the continent, and stooping here and there 
pounce on a fact as a symbol which was 
never & symbol before. This is the first 
experiment; and something of rudeness 
and haste must be pardoned to so great an 
achievement. It will be done again and 
again, sharper, simpler, but fortunate is he 
who did it first, though never so giant-like 
and fabulous. This grandiose character 
pervades his wit and his imagination. We 
have never had anything in literature so 
like earthquakes as the laughter of Carlyle. 
He ‘ shakes with his mountain mirth.” It 
is like the laughter of the genii in the 
horizon. These jokes shake down Parlia- 
ment-house, and Windsor Castle, Temple, 
and tower, and the future shall echo the 
dangerous peals. The other particular of 
his magnificence is in his rhymes. Carlyle 
is a poet who is altogether too burly in his 
frame and habit to submit to the limits of 
metre. Yet he is full of rhythm not only 
in the perpetual melody of his periods, but 
in the burdens, refrains, and grand returns 
of his sense and music. Whatever thought 
or motto has once appeared to him fraught 
with meaning, becomes an omen to him 
henceforward, and is sure to return with 
deeper tones and weightier import, now as 
promise, now as threat, now as confirmation, 
in gigantic reverberation, as if the hills, the 
horizon, and the next ages returned the 
sound, 


I think that the chief influence 
exerted by Carlyle upon Emerson 
was derived from his political wri- 
tings, the tendency of it having been 
to quicken in him the feeling of the 
practical relation of his genius to 
his age and country. The ancient 
creed of the Puritans, that the 
worker must think, the thinker 
must work, revived in his percep- 
tion that literature is but a blossom 
and must pass away unless it can 
fulfil itself in fruit. It is wonderful 
with what energy he threw himself 
into the work of teaching the grow- 
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ing generation. It has often been 
claimed that the doctrine of neces- 
sity must engender inaction and 
passiveness ; and not even such 
examples as Paul, Mohammed, Cal- 
vin, Cromwell, the Puritans, and 
others who were at once the great- 
est workers and the sternest be- 
lievers in destiny, have been enough 
to remove this opinion of those who, 
not having reached that faith, can- 
not see the ideas that accompany it. 
It is another lesson on this subject, 
that the two most energetic ex- 
horters of this time are men whose 
works are pervaded with the spirit 
and ideas of the necessitarian phi- 
losophy. This is more notable in 
the case of Emerson than that of 
Carlyle ; for Emerson was both by 
thought and temperament an op- 
timist. Nevertheless, among the 
things predestined was this— 


that he should stand before his 
countrymen as the apostle of a new 
idea whose recognition implied a 
reorganisation of society and of in- 


dividual aims. In addition to his 
own religious principle and the 
noble example of Carlyle, the Ame- 
rican philosopher’s spirit was plainly 
stirred by the sad and dreary state 
of mind to which he found the 
young people around him reduced. 
Unitarianism had unsettled every- 
thing and settled nothing; or per- 
haps it might be better deemed in 
itself an expression of the fluid 
shoreless condition of the popular 
mind. In a letter written at that 
time, Emerson speaks of the young 
men of America as stricken by a 
mental malady and melancholy 
which ‘ strips them of all manly 
aims and bereaves them of animal 
spirits.’ 


The noblest youths are in a few years 
converted into pale caryatides to uphold 
the temple of conventions. They are in 
the state of the young Persians when ‘ that 
mighty Yezdan prophet’ addressed them 
and said, ‘ Behold the signs of evil days are 
come; there is now no longer any right 
course of action, nor any self-devotion left 
among the Irunis.’ As soon as they have 
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arrived at this turn there are no employ- 
ments to satisfy them—they are educated 
above the work of their times and country, 
and disdain it. Many of the more acute 
minds pass into a lofty criticism of these 
things, which only embitters their sensi- 
bility to the evil, and widens the feeling of 
hostility between them and the citizens at 
large. From this cause companies of the 
best educated young men in the Atlantic 
States every week take their departure for 
Europe ; for no business that they have in 
that country, but simply because they shall 
so be hid from the reproachful eyes of their 
countrymen, and agreeably entertained for 
one or two years, with some lurking hope, 
no doubt, that something may turn up to 
give them a decided direction. It is easy 
to see that this is only a postponement of 
their proper work, with the additional dis- 
advantage of a two-years’ vacation. Add 
that this class is rapidly increasing by the 
infatuation of the active class, who, while 
they regard these young Americans with 
suspicion and dislike, educate their own 
children in the same courses, and use all 
possible endeavours to secure to them the 
same result. 


Such, most faithfully delineated, 
was the regeneration to which 
Emerson came. The result proved 
that he had come to his own, and 
they received him. He lectured 
frequently to the most educated 
audiences, and made the most of 
every opportunity. He had then, 
apparently, far less faith in the 
possibilities of the prevalent society 
and government, and pointed his 
hearers to an ideal New Jerusalem 
coming down from the clouds. To 
his transcendent vision the old 
forms were as a village of wigwams 
to the City of God. He was earnest 
and eloquent; there was no for- 
getting what he said; to hear him 
was, for the young, to be a convert 
and an enthusiast. His mind gained 
reinforcement from this contact with 
the popular mind ; his imagination 
was steadied by his successes ; and 
his artistic faculty was largely 
cultivated. 

In a casual paper written many 
years ago in the New York Tribune, 
Margaret Fuller inserted a brief 
reminiscence of these lectures, 
which is worthy of preservation : 

C2 
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If only.as a representative of the claims 
of individual culture in a nation which is 
prone to lay such stress on artificial orga- 
nisation and external results, Mr. Emerson 
would be invaluable here. History will 
inscribe his name as a father of his coun- 
try, for he is one who pleads her cause 
against herself. If New England may be 
regarded as a chief mental focus to the 
New World, . . . we may hail as an auspi- 
cious omen the influence Mr. Emerson has 
there obtained, which is deep-rooted, in- 
creasing, and, over the younger portion of 
the community, far greater than that of 
any other person. . . . The audience that 
waited for years upon the lectures was 
never large, but it was select, and it was 
constant. Among the hearers were some 
who, thovgh attracted by the beauty of 
character and manner, they were willing to 
hear the speaker through, yet always went 
away discontented. They were accustomed 
to an artificial method, whose scaffolding 
could easily be retraced, and desired an 
obvious sequence of logical inferences. . . . 
Others were content to be benefited by a 
good influence without a strict analysis of 
its means. ‘ My wife says it is about the 
elevation of human nature, and so it seems 
to me,’ was a fit reply to some of the 
critics. . . . Those who believed no truth 
could exist unless encased , by the burrs of 
opinion went away utterly baffled. Some- 
times they thought he was on their side ; 
then presently would come something on 
the other. The partisan heard but once, 
and returned no more. But some there 
were—simple souls,—whose life had been, 
perhaps, without clear light, yet still a 
search after truth for its own sake, who 
were able to receive what followed on the 
suggestion of a subject in a natural manner, 
as a stream of thought. These recognised, 
beneath the veil of words, the still small 
voice of conscience, the vestal fires of lone 
religious hours, and the mild teachings of 
the summer woods. The charm of elocu- 
tion, too, was great. His general manner 
was that of the reader, occasionally rising 
into direct address or invocation in pas- 
sages where tenderness or majesty de- 
manded more energy. At such times both 
eye and voice called on a remote future to 
give a worthy reply ; a future which shall 
manifest more largely the universal soul 
as it was then manifest to this soul. The 
tone of the voice was a grave body tone, 
full and sweet rather than sonorous, yet 
flexible and haunted by many modulations, 
as even instruments of wood and brass 
seem to become after they have been long 
played on with skill and taste ; how much 
more the human voice! In the more ex- 
pressive passages it uttered notes of silvery 
clearness, winning, yet still more com- 
manding. The words uttered in those 
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tones floated awhile above us, then took 
root in the memory like winged seed. 


His influence became incompa- 
rable. In that day the destinies 
of hundreds were decided by a 
single sentence of his about ‘ the 
grave absurdity of a youth of noble 
aims, who can find no field for his 
energies, whilst the colossal wrongs 
of the Indian, of the negro, of 
the emigrant, remain unmitigated, 
and the religious, civil, and judicial 
forms of the country are confessedly 
effete and offensive.’ Many rushed 
into the anti-slavery movement, and 
have since become its orators or 
martyrs, and all philanthropic 
schemes were reinforced. But as 
Emerson went on with the utter- 
ance of such thoughts as I have 
been quoting in this paper, there 
came virgins both wise and foolish 
from the east and west to light 
their torches at his fire, and bear 
them through all lands. Socialistic 
and other communities sprang up, 
and the projects for the regenera- 
tion of society—from cold water 
movements to such as kept every- 
body in hot water—were innumera- 
ble. It was observable at all the 
meetings for peace, progress, or soli- 
darity, whoever rose to his feet, it 
was always Emerson that spoke with 
vigour more or less diluted. His 
was the first American voice that 
ever invaded England ; and it made 
people here restless enough. Such 
were the letters that came pouring 
in from all parts of Great Britain, 
that Mr. Alcott, an organism of the 
Emersonian spirit, and the chief 
apostle of Transcendentalism, came 
over as a mild missionary to anxious 
inquirers. But lately, walking across 
Ham Common, I paused before ‘ Al- 
cott House,’ and reflected how far 
the light of a clear spirit will shine, 
albeit its ray will sometimes fall 
into a fog. On July 5, 1842, the 
London Morning Chronicle contained 
the following advertisement : 


Pusuic Invitation. An open meeting of 
the friends of human progress will be held 
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to-morrow, July 6, at Mr. Wright’s Alcott- 
House School, Ham Common, near Rich- 
mond, Surrey, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and adopting means for the promotion 
of the great end, when all who are interested 
in human destiny are earnestly urged to 
attend. The chair taken at three o'clock, 
and again at seven, by A. Bronsen Alcott, 
Esq., now on a visit from America. Omni- 
buses travel to and fro, and the Richmond 
steamboat reaches at a convenient hour. 


In response to this invitation, the 
great rolling world of these islands 
sent about a score of men and wo- 
men—some from London, others 
from various points, sometimes very 
distant—who sat on the lawn, aim- 
ing at ‘nothing less than to speak 
of the instauration of Spirit, and its 
incarnation in a beautiful form.’ 
Three papers were read on (1) Re- 
formation, (2) Transition, (3) For- 
mation. The conclusion of the 


meeting was absurd enough : 


In order to obtain the highest excellence 
of which man is capable, the generation of 
a new race of persons is demanded, who 
shall project institutions and imitate con- 
ditions altogether original, and commen- 
surate with the being and wants of hu- 
manity. The germs of this new generation 
are even now discernible in human beings, 
but have been hitherto either choked by un- 
genial circumstances, or, having borne fruit 
prematurely or imperfectly, have attained 
no abiding growth. It is proposed to select 
a spot whereon a new Eden may be planted 
and man may, untempted by evil, dwell in 
harmony with his Creator, with himself, 
his fellows, and with all external natures. 
Providence seems to have ordained the 
United States, more especially New Eng- 
land, as the field wherein this idea is to be 
realised in actual experience. 


Such was one of a thousand 
dreams that hovered on purple 
cloud in the West as the Prospero 
of Concord waved his wand. Of 
those who left all and sailed the 
seas to find the new Eden and its 
fit inhabitant, what account can 
now be given? America ground 
them, their Brook Farms, Fruitlands, 
and the like, into paint for an ideal 
of her own, which she is resolved 
to put on canvas. As for Prospero, 
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he was at no time the victim of any 
particular project for the regenera- 
tion of society ever proposed; to 
him the finest of them were such 
stuff as dreams are made on. And 
though through long years he 
seemed to have little hope in the 
reformation of the old world, look- 
ing rather for a transformation of it, 
in these later ones it would seem that 
the pictured curtain of a new so- 
ciety has lifted and revealed to him 
the gods seated round on the old 
mistrusted earth. And I cannot, 
perhaps, better conclude this study 
of Emerson’s earlier thoughts and 
works than by quoting the closing 
words of his latest address to the 
young men of America, given be- 
fore the studentsof Harvard Univer- 


sity at their commencement in July 
last : 


Gentlemen, I draw new hope from the 
atmosphere we breathe to-day, from the 
healthy sentiment of the American people, 
and from the avowed aims and tendencies 
of the educated class. The age has new 
convictions. We know that in certain his- 
toric periods there have been times of nega- 
tion,—a decay of thought, and a consequent 
national decline; that in France, at one time, 
there was almost a repudiation of the moral 
sentiment, in what is called, by distinction, 
society,—not a believer within the Church, 
and almost not a theist out of it. In Eng- 
land, the like spiritual disease affected the 
upper class in the time of Charles IL, and 
down into the reign of the Georges. But 
it honourably distinguishes the educated 
class here, that they believe in the succour 
which the heart yields to the intellect, and 
draw greatness from the inspirations. And 
when I say the educated class, I know what 
a benignant breadth that word has,—new 
in the world,—reaching millions instead of 
hundreds. And more, when I look around 
me, and consider the sound material of 
which the cultivated class here is made up, 
—what high personal worth, what love of 
men, what hope, is joined with rich infor- 
mution and practical power, and that the 
most distinguished by genius and culture 
are in this class of benefactors,—I cannot 
distrust this great knighthood of virtues, or 
doubt that the interest of science, of letters, 
of politics and humanity, are safe. I think 
their hands are strong enough to hold up 
the Republic. I read the promise of better 
times and of greater men. 
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A CONVERSATION—THE PORTRAITS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


TuirpD EXHIBITION. 


Persons—Bernard, Fleming, and Aycliffe, at the Galleries. 


Fleming.—Here we are. But 
where is Aycliffe ? 

Bernard.—You know he is never 
the most punctual of mankind, and 
South Kensington is a terribly long 
way from the Temple. We may as 
well begin our stroll through the 
galleries without him, and no doubt 
he will turn up presently. 

Fleming.—1 was here alone the 
other day, and found it rather me- 
lancholy work. The collection is, 
on the whole, I think, less interest- 
ing than those of former years. The 
pictures do not take one so much 
out of one’s self, and out of the 
present. Coats and waistcoats pre- 
dominate; there is no armour, no 
wigs, or ruffles, or velvet, or swords 
—all has faded into the light of 
common day. Then the presence 
of so many faces regarding us from 
the canvas, who might naturally 
have still been with us in life, 
creates a feeling of sadness which 
it is difficult to shake off. Death 
only could sign the pass for admis- 
sion to these halls; and in how 
many instances is the sight of well 
known features in a frame a painful 
reminder that in their pictures only 
can we now see them? Why have 
we not still among our living states- 
men Head and Cornewall Lewis, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Sidney Herbert, 
Cobden, Dalhousie, and Lord Can- 
ning, and others whom fate has 
taken from the world? Macaulay, 
Thackeray, might still be living 
writers, instead of having been 
summoned to join the non-militant 
ranks of the great literary hierarchy 
of England. And in other depart- 
ments besides those of politics and 
literature there are many whose 
careers have been untimely arrested 
by the fell sergeant from whose 
caption there is no release. 


Bernard.—You are too gloomy. 
But twilight is always depressing ; 
and such is the condition of those 
who are between the light of the 
present and the coming light of 
history, which has scarcely yet 
begun to shine upon them. 

Fleming.—Your illustration is 
somewhat obscure, and in itself 
crepuscular, but I suppose I under- 
stand what you mean; or at least, 
I understand that you mean to say 
something which you suppose I 
ought to understand, and I will not 
therefore trouble you for any fur- 
ther explanation. But you must 
allow that a fearful gap has been 
made within the last few years in 
the foremost ranks of our states- 
men ; and without disparaging those 
who have stepped in to fill their 
places, or those who are now ready 
to do so, we cannot expect soon to 
remedy the loss. Ability alone is 
not enough without experience, and 
confidence is a plant of slow growth. 
Then there are qualities which can- 
not be commanded or produced to 
order, which may or may not exist 
along with great genius and talent, 
but which are most conducive to 
success. Voltaire accounts for Za- 
dig’s advancement and popularity 
by saying that: ‘Il n’avoit point 
toujours raison, et savoit respecter 
la faiblesse des hommes.’ It is 
in this that Gladstone differs so 
notably from what Palmerston was. 
He will always be so confoundedl 
in the right himself, and thinks 
every one who differs from him 
must be a blockhead or a rascal. 
His great rival is at any rate exempt 
from this fault. 

Bernard.—What a good speech 
he made at the Literary Fund din- 
ner this year—a thing to be remem- 
bered after the occasion has passed 
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away: original on a trite theme, 
and full of the good English and 
well turned periods to which it isa 
pleasure to listen in these days of 
slang and slipshod. One or two 

rsons blamed him for not alluding 
expressly to his own very distin- 
guished connection with literature ; 
but I own it seemed to me the 
better taste not to do so. 

Fleming.—His father’s portrait 
is here; and the elder Disraeli was 
a specimen of the literary man pur 
et simple, of rare occurrence in this 
country, and hardly likely to be re- 
peated as pursuits become more 
mingled, and distinction in any one 
is accepted with increasing appre- 
ciation as a proof of general ability, 
and becomes an introduction to 
public life. 

Bernard.—Have you noticed some 
of the curious collocations that have 
been made of portraits in this year’s 
Exhibition? The arrangements are 
generally speaking good in this re- 
spect, and the people are put to- 


gether in the same compartments 
whose memories would naturally be 
associated in the mind. But some- 
times there is a touch of humour, if 
not of cruelty, in the placing of the 


portraits. Lady Hamilton is put 
between Lord Nelson and his reve- 
rend father, who does not look at 
all happy under the circumstances. 
Then George IV. is not allowed 
to escape from Mrs. Robinson, 
and in more than one place the 
features of Perdita are seen to smile 
upon him. His portrait, too, by 
Wilkie, in Highland costume, is 
accompanied by one of Sir William 
Curtis, as the original was accom- 
panied by the worthy alderman— 
‘the witless Falstaff of a hoary 
Hal’—when that dress was worn, 
during the royal visit to Edinburgh 
of famous memory. 

Fleming.—In the same way, too, 
may be seen placed together three 
criminals, two of high and one of 
low degree—a duchess, an earl, and 
a@ char-woman: the great lady 
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done by Cotes, Lord Ferrers by some 
nameless hand, and Sarah Malcolm 
a fine study by Hogarth. Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, however, maid of honour, 
bigamist, and Duchess of Kingston, 
ran no great risk, for she prayed 
her peerage, and so escaped further 
consequences—such was then the 
law. 

Aycliffe (joining them from be- 
hind).—Poaching on my manor, I 
rather think—but fire away, and 
say what you please against our 
venerable legal fabric; although 
that part of it is long since pulled 
down, and a person under trial for 
murder is no longer (as poor Lord 
Ferrers had to say in defending 
himself on the ground of insanity) 
driven to the miserable necessity of 
proving his own want of under- 
standing, in the very case where 
legal assistance was most wanted. 

Bernard.— There is plenty of 
room still left for improvement, and 
I must own that the lawyers them- 
selves now offer no obstruction to 
it. But what do you say to the 
legal portraits here ? 

Aycliffe—Lord Campbell in his 
Chancellor’s robes, by Watts, is an 
excellent likeness, and gives you 
the perfect individuality of the man. 
If the voice could be added it would 
be himself. The Lyndhurst head, 
too, is grand, but rather suggests 
the notion that the old lord had 
suffered the fate of Marsyas. There 
is a good Follett too, by Say; and 
Sir William Grant, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is a fine picture. The 
portrait of Lord Abinger does not 
do him justice, and is chiefly re- 
markable for representing him in 
his robes but without a wig. The 
acute and genial intelligence in the 
face, which so penetrated the minds 
of jurymen, is quite lost. Did you 
ever hear the story of a juryman in 
Yorkshire who accounted for Scar- 
lett’s success in getting verdicts 
over his great rival Brougham, on 
the Northern Circuit, by saying, 
‘ Brougham’s the cleverest chap of 
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the two, but then Scarlett’s such a 
lucky one, he’s always on the right 
side.’ Perhaps this was the best 
compliment ever paid to the skill 
of an advocate at the bar. 

Fleming.—We were rather hard 
upon Sir Thomas Lawrence last 
year, but he is very uncertain, 
and about his best things there is 
something flashy, as in his Sir 
Humphry Davy and his Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville, which are unquestion- 
ably clever pictures; and the well 
known young Lambton is, I venture 
to say, not at all a great work. 

Bernard.—In the number of his 

ortraits exhibited, Lawrence is at 
the head of the collection. Sixty- 
eight of his works appear, and this 
would no doubt correspond with 
the position he held for so many 
years as the most fashionable and 
popular painter, unapproached, in- 
deed, by any rival in these respects; 
nor, indeed, much pressed by others, 
at least in London, in point of real 
ability. Some of his best pictures 
of Englishmen are here from the 
Queen’s collection at Windsor 
Castle, but the Pope and Cardinal 
Gonsalvi are entitled to their repu- 
tation of being the best of the 
portraits painted by order of 
George IV., to celebrate the politi- 
cal events of 1814 and 1815, and of 
course they cannot be seen under 
the conditions of this exhibition. I 
must confess, however, that none of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits 
ever move me much, or seem to 
bring before me the persons repre- 
sented bythem. They belong more 
to the class of simulacra, than of 
verities. 

Aycliffe. —There is some very 
good work by old Phillips here, 
and many well known names occur 
among the portraits painted by him. 
There is a great deal of truth and 
solidity about them. Particularly 
I like the Blake, the Davies Gilbert, 
and the Crabbe. The visionary look 
of the painter poet and dreamer of 
dreams is finely given, and this pic- 
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ture well deserves its place in the 
National Portrait Gallery from 
which it comes. 

Fleming.—I heartily wish that it 
might stay here, or in some other 
place of equal security, rather than 
return to its home in Great George 
Street. Delighting as I do in the 
formation of the National Portrait 
Gallery, I almost regret to learn 
that any really great work of art is 
added to it. 

Aycliffe—You speak in paradox. 

Fleming.—The reason is, that I 
do not like to know that the num- 
ber of the pictures exposed to such 
constant risk of destruction is in- 
creased. The rooms devoted to the 
reception of the portraits form a 
portion of an ordinary private house 
in an old street; a fire might break 
out in the same house, or on either 
side of it, and if this were to hap- 
pen, it would be impossible to save 
them. Besides, from the small ex- 
tent and bad light of the rooms, it 
is very difficult to see the portraits. 
It is a reproach to the nation to 
allow one of its most interesting 
public collections to remain so badly 
and so dangerously lodged. 

Aycliffe—You may be easy on 
this point—order has been taken to 
lodge the national portraits securely. 
Your complaint is of the past. The 
future, I hope, is all right. 

Bernard.—There is a good por- 
trait of Mr. Senior, by Henry 
Phillips, who is a worthy successor 
to his father’s fame. It is well 
painted and very like. 

Aycliffe—W hat an increase there 
is this time in the number of por- 
traits of literary and scientific men, 
replacing as they do the peers and 
bishops and mere persons of quality 
in the exhibitions of the two former 
years. In science the engineers, 
and in literature the journalists, 
form an entirely new feature, and 
denote the corresponding growth 
and development of the age. Of 
the men of science, it seems to me 
that Dalton is the best represented. 
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It is a good picture by B. R. Faulk- 
ner, and, like Blake, comes from 
Great George Street. 

Fleming.—Yes. It gives one a 
great notion of the intellect of the 
man to whom we owe one of the 
greatest advances in chemical know- 
ledge. I am glad to hear that a 
statue of him is to be one of those 
that will adorn the architecture of 
the new building of the London 
University. 

Aycliffe—Do you remember the 
story told by Babbage of the way 
in which the Quaker philosopher 
was got to court? He was to be 
presented to William IV., but there 
was a difficulty about his costume, 
which for a short time seemed in- 
superable. A member of the peace- 
fal society of Friends could not, of 
course, wear a sword, and it was 
suggested that this might be 


avoided by using the robes of an 
Oxford doctor, which Dalton was 
entitled to put on by virtue of his 
honorary degree. 


This, however, 
was worse and worse, for how could 
a man of drab appear in a panoply 
of blazing scarlet? At this junc- 
ture Babbage came to the rescue— 
‘Don’t you recollect,’ he said, ‘ that 
Dalton iscolour blind ?—he willnever 
be aware of the gaudy hue of the 
academicals, and nobody need tell 
him of it.’ This was accepted as a 
solution, and the unconscious pro- 
fessor was taken off in triumph to 
St. James’s. 

Bernard.—Brande and Faraday 
are here too—but the Brande is an 
early portrait and does not present 
the features of his later days that 
would be most familiar to the ma- 
jority of those who will see him on 
these walls, and can remember the 
face and figure so often to be seen 
in the lecture-room of the Royal 
Institution. But except for their 
joint connection with Albemarle 
Street, they ought not to be named 
together. No one was ever so long 
engaged in scientific pursuits as 
Brande, and left so little trace of it 
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behind him. He was a good teacher 
and repeater of experiments, and at 
one time had almost the monopoly 
of chemical lecturing in London, 
but he made no discovery of any 
note, and added nothing to the sub- 
jects which he spent his life in ex- 
pounding. Faraday, on the other 
hand, was a man to light up the 
whole century to which he belonged. 
His discoveries are unrivalled in 
their importance and variety, and 
the example of his life and character 
beyond all estimation. The piety 
of his mind, and his personal mo- 
desty, should exalt his memory as 
much as the thought of his vast in- 
tellectual resources, and the skill 
and patience with which he brought 
them to bear upon the physical 
problems offered to him for solution. 
He was the greatest of experimental 
philosophers, and looking to those 
of his researches which have borne 
immediate fruit, he may be justly 
classed with the foremost benefac- 
tors of mankind; for the advantages 
arising from the practical applica- 
tions of electrical science, can hardly 
be deemed inferior to those derived 
from the use of the printing press, 
or of the steam-engine. But it was 
not in this view that Faraday him- 
self most preferred to be regarded. 
In the true nobility and far reaching 
sweep of his genius, truth was the 
constant cynosure of his voyage 
across the phenomenal ocean—to- 
wards and by that light he always 
steered his course. If utility fol- 
lowed in the wake of pure discovery, 
so much the better; but utility 
was not to be the first object of the 
adventure. His whole private life 
was an illustration of this. Title 
and wealth were at his command ; 
and if he had chosen to carry his 
knowledge and reputation to the 
markets where gold, to get more 
gold, buys brains, no limit can be 
assigned to the riches that would 
have been within his grasp. But 
he chose the better part; he died 


_as he had lived, plain Michael Fara- 
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day; and kept himself pure and 
unspotted from the world. 

Fleming.—He is here in two 
places. There is an early painting 
by Pickersgill, and a late drawing 
by Richmond, like and full of ani- 
mation ; but it would be almost 
impossible to have secured upon 
canvas or paper all the flashing 
brilliance of those eyes, and all the 
moving intelligence and charm of 
that face. 

Aycliffe.—-Peacock and Whewell 
form another scientific couple, as- 
sociated as both formerly tutors of 
the great college, from whose Lodge 
the portrait of Whewell is now sent. 
This is one of Samuel Laurence’s 
best things, and, presenting the late 
Master of Trinity in his milder as- 
pect, is a fine picture, and very like 
that multiscient man. 

Fleming.—You may add munifi- 
cent; which, by the way, has a sort 
of continuous rhyme all through it 
to your epithet. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, must ever think well of 


him. He was a Bentley in reputa- 
tion, without his scandals, and a 
Neville in his collegiate generosity. 
Long may men keep in Whewell’s 
Hostel, to rival and, if possible, sur- 
pass those who have been nurtured 


in Neville’s Court. His was a great 
rise, and a great use he made of 
his opportunities : 


Quem pater ardentis masse fuligine lippus, 


&c. &c. as Juvenal hath it. 

Bernard.—Yes, he and Faraday 
both stand recorded in the same 
page of the catalogue, as ‘son of 
a blacksmith.’ England may be 
proud of the forges where such 
reputations are first laid on the 
anvil, 

Fleming.—Are you at all afraid 
of the coming time when we are 
told to expect that the blacksmiths 
and the rest of the artificers will 
have the chief power in the state, 
and from their forges and work- 
shops will furnish the main element 
of political influence in the country ? 
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Bernard.—If the wealthier and 
more highly educated classes do 
their duty there is no ground for 
fear. The working man will have 
his vote to a greater extent than at 
present, but I doubt whether his 
interest will be better represented, 
or better taken care of, than they 
are now. Title, social position, 
leisure, and independence of labour 
for the means of life will always 
afford the most natural passage to 
political leadership; and unless 
these claims are forfeited by mis- 
conduct on the part of those who 
possess them, they will always hold 
their ground. 1 have read, and 
heard of some of the wonderful pro- 

hecies that were made of the speedy 
downfall of England after the Re- 
form Act of the last generation, and 
yet, here we are, a8 a nation, better 
and happier, and richer, and wiser 
than ever. The other day I came 
across an old volume of the Quar- 
terly Review, for December 1832, 
and glanced over one of Nimrod’s 
clever articles on carriages and 
horses. After describing the show 
of equipages in Hyde Park, it goes 
on in this manner: ‘Old Seneca 
tells us, such a blaze of splendour 
was once to be seen on the Appian 
Way. Itmight be so: it is now to 
be seen nowhere but in London, and 
we must own we consider it as ex- 
tremely doubtful whether anything 
like it will be visible in London the 
second spring of the first reformed 
parliament.’ 

Fleming.— More than _ thirty 
springs after it, two gentlemen 
walked through Hyde Park on their 
way to South Kensington, and saw 
something very like it—only dis- 
playing better carriages, better 
horses, and more of them. 

Bernard.—The passage looks as 
if it was an editorial interpolation, 
not being very germane to the 
matter in hand 

Aycliffe—Which seems to have 
been fours-in-hand. 

Bernard.—‘ Peace, chewet, peace’ 
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—and I think one can recognise the 
touch of Croker in it. But be that 
as it may, it proves what predictions 
were made after the old Reform 
Act, and what value need be at- 
tached to similar croakings now. 

Aycliffe—I don’t know that we 
came here to hear you talk politics. 
Let us go back to our pictures, if 
you please. 

Bernard.—With all my heart; 
and I will say what has been for 
some time on my mind—that it 
seems to me the Scotch portrait 
painters have some of the best 
things here. Raeburn and Watson 
have many first-rate works, and 
Graham Gilbert has three good 
pictures. The full-length of Watson 
Gordon by him stands well, and is 
a fine example of modern work. 
Altogether, the productions of these 
men seem to belong more to a 
uniform school than those of any 
English artists, and to exhibit a 
definite purpose and method of exe- 
cution not to be found to the south 
of the Tweed. Their portraits, I 
should say, are distinguished by 
their manliness and truth, always 
giving one the notion of embodying 
individual character with fidelity 
and general success. Of Raeburn’s 
performances, I like the least the 
famous large picture of Sir Walter 
Scott, which is rather ineffective 
and monotonous. But he must have 
been a difficult subject for treat- 
ment by an artist, as may be judged 
by the attempts to be seen here. 
But his Francis Horner is good— 
very solid—although rather too 
heavy in the shadows on the face. 
So are his Thomas Gladstone and 
his William Tytler. There is, how- 
ever, such a uniformity of excellence 
about Raeburn that it is not easy 
to select examples of merit superior 
to the rest. 

Fleming.—I agree with you, and 
am also not disposed to contradict 
you about Watson Gordon. All his 
canvas carries real men. How good 
are his Lord Cathcart, his Christo- 
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pher North, and his Lord Dunferm- 
line ; his Lord Cockburn and Prin- 
cipal Lee, too, are fine full-lengths. 
How securely the old lord of ses- 
sion stands on his own ground, 
with the house of Bonally in the 
distance ; and what an air of natural 
life and action there is in the ad- 
vancing figure of the divine, giving 
one assurance of the man as he was. 
His forms are not perhaps always 
finely modulated, but they are gene- 
rally well blocked out, so to speak, 
and he conveys the idea of a work- 
man who knows what he is about, 
and achieves a distinct purpose. 
Compared with such a master as 
Gainsborough there is a want of 
variety in his colour, and occasion- 
ally of absolute truth in the tone of 
his shadows—and the same remark 
will apply to Raeburn also; but 
looking at the collected works of 
these Edinburgh men, and of the 
fashionable Sir Thomas of London, 
posterity must reverse the jadgment 


which, during the first quarter of 
this century, gave the preference 
to the President of the English 
Academy. 

Aycliffe. —It is satisfactory to 
think we are better off now than in 
the days when Sir Thomas Lawrence 


reigned supreme. The standard of 
criticism is higher, and there are 
more men capable of reaching it. 
We have the refinement and colour 
of Boxall, never perhaps surpassed ; 
the perfect mastery of drawing of 
Watts; and others, already men- 
tioned, have each their own peculiar 
excellences. But to Gainsborough 
we must still go back to find the 
union of qualities which could pro- 
duce the works which alone can 
challenge actual comparison with 
the living face. 

Bernard.—Do you think that 
Gainsborough was in possession of 
any secret mode of working, which 
perished with him ? 

Aycliffe—Some people say s0, 
but there is no evidence of it, 
except what lies in the fact of his 
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superiority to others; and we know 
how hard he worked, with his 
sketch-book always in his hand, and 
how constantly he was drawing 
nature. There is, too, a kind of 
limit to the recurrence of the high- 
est human genius, and one must 
not expect a painter like Gains- 
borough to turn up again in a hurry. 
For my own part, I doubt whether 
he was in possession of any arcanum 
to insure good painting; and I 
always hold by what Fuseli said to 
the young student who teased him 
about vehicles, and wanted to know 
the best thing to mix his colours 
with. ‘Brains, sir, brains!’ an- 
swered the professor. Nothing can 
equal them. But there can be no 
doubt that Gainsborough, in com- 
mon with all his great predecessors, 
had a fixed method of procedure— 
what we lawyers would call a ‘prac- 
tice’ to supplement the pure law of 
art; and by adhering to this he 
saved a great deal of time, and got 
his effects with a certainty almost 
as perfect as that of an ordinary 
mechanical craftsman, turning out 
his work in the accustomed course 
of his occupation. The old men 
could not have done the quantity 
of painting they did without some 
fixed methods to guide themselves 
by, and under which, also, they could 
get assistants to work upon their 
pictures, in the security that their 
part of the performance would fall 
into its proper place and harmonise 
with their own. Can any one do 
this now? Can the pluralist por- 
trait painter of the present day 
employ a curate with any satisfac- 
tion to himself? Something there 
was which seems to have stopped 
with Gainsborough—which he, at 
any rate, was the person who exer- 
cised, not only best, but last, and 
which did not survive him. The 
pictures in his manner, executed 
by his nephew after his death, do 
not satisfy me that Gainsborough 
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was the depository of some secret, 
known only to himself, as the latest 
heir of a long line of masters, which 
died with him, or was for a time 
feebly perpetuated by his younger 
relation. But I do suppose that he 
worked out a system of practice for 
himself, and having satisfied himself 
upon it, stuck to it; and I venture 
to suppose that the grand modern 
fault is to be found in not taking 
pains enough to insure success, and 
in not sticking to one good method 
when found. 

Fleming.—‘ Praise the works of 
Pietro Perugino, and say that the 
picture would have been better 
painted, if the painter had taken 
more pains.’ 

Bernard.—Pains and brains are 
the two essentials—but why can- 
not accumulated experience be 
handed down,' and why should 
every young artist have to construct 
a method for himself? What is the 
use of schools and academies of art 
if they do not save all this trouble? 

Aycliffe-—Probably you do not 
expect your last question to be 
answered—on the spot. But I have 
piles of blue books in my chambers 
which might assist you ; and there 
have been one hundred annual ex- 
hibitions of the Royal Academy, and 
not quite so many dinners: and 
we are told that next year in the 
new buildings at Burlington House, 
there will be nearly twice as many 
pictures exhibited as now; and 
most painters covet the R.A. after 
their names as much as we long for 
our Q.C. In each case I fancy the 
significant letters lead to the mark- 
ing of larger fees, although they 
cannot alter the quality of the art 
or of the law. 

Fleming.—That is a very interest- 
ing little frame containing the 
portraits of the four young men 
whose names have since become so 
famous in English literature. Cole- 
ridge seems to look most like him- 


* Sir B. Brodie used to say that the best part of every man’s knowledge died with him. 
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self. There is an eloquent exuber- 
ance about the mouth, indicative 
of the great talker of later days. 
Wordsworth does not look like a 

t—his face is hard and almost 
stolid. Southey is wild, and seems 
to be looking for another world 
across the Atlantic. Lamb gives 
one the notion of a good-looking 
young man. 

Aycliffe—What a tragical pic- 
ture that is of Lamb and his sister. 
It brings very forcibly to mind the 
sad story of his life, and the indo- 
mitable love for the poor sister to 
whom his earthly being was one 
long and devoted sacrifice. 

Fleming.—The later portraits of 
Southey and Wordsworth are poor 
enough. There is a head of Cole- 
ridge by Washington Allston, the 
American, which is good, but rather 
idealised. Byron is ill represented ; 
Keats and Shelley look like the 
great poets they were, in days when 
it was expected that poetry should 
have both sense and sound, and 
should present intelligible thoughts 
clothed in a beautiful and attractive 
dress of words and metre. 

Aycliffe—Apropos of Keats, has 
any one been to see Holman Hunt’s 
Isabella ? 

Bernard.,—Yes, I am one who has 
been to see it, and I would advise you 
to go too. I like the picture much 
better than the Christ in the Tem- 
ple, which was more of a pictorial 
encyclopedia of Jewish costume, 
than the transcript of an important 
event in the life of our Lord. Nearly 
everything was there sacrificed to 
the accurate detail of the acces- 
sories, and to the display of tech- 
nical ability in dealing with them. 
‘Isabella or the Pot of Basil’ is 
more free from these objections, 
and indicates a partial escape into 
a less artificial region. Still the 
furniture and the dress, and the 
glass and crockery proclaim them- 
selves too much, and destroy the 
poetry of the subject. The model, 
too, for the poor lady, has been un- 
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fortunately selected. She is a great 
strapping woman apparently from 
the labouring class, with large 
hands and feet ; and Isabella, as we 
know from Keats, was the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant of Florence. 

Aycliffe.—Boccaccio says, of Mes- 
sina—but I won’t raise a question 
of venue ; it is not material. 

Bernard.—Then the subject itself 
does not seem to me a fit one for 
pictorial illustration, nor is the best 
part of the story chosen to paint 
from. The suggestion of the horrid 
contents of the pot, where ‘the thing 
was vile with green and livid spot,’ 
may be made in poetry, but the 
appeal to the sense, even of sight, 
is too much. And I can find no 
beauty in the picture to redeem the 
unfitness of the subject. The law of 
the Thebans, quoted by Lessing in 
his Laocoén, has always been slighted 
by the so-called pre-Raffaelite school 
of painters, which recommended the 
artist to use imitation as a means of 
arriving at ideal beauty, and pro- 
hibiting its use for the advancement 
of ideal ugliness—the ideal ugli- 
ness having been in fact rather a 
favourite end and object of theirs. 
In this work I admit that the prin- 
cipal figure asserts itself, more than 
in the Christ in the Temple, over 
the properties and scenery; but 
there is still too much prominence 
given to these. 

Fleming.—The poem of Keats is 
indeed a beautiful expansion of the 
old Italian tale. What a stanza is 
this : 


When the full morning came, she had de- 
vised 
How she might secret to the forest hie ; 
How she might find the clay, so dearly 
prized, 
And sing to it one latest lullaby ; 
How her short absence might be unsurmised, 
While she the inmost of the dream would 


try. 
Resolved, she took with her an aged nurse, 
And went into that dismal forest-hearse. 


Can anything surpass the meaning 
and the music of these lines? Was 
there ever so exquisite an image 
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conveyed in such choice words as 
that of the ‘dismal forest-hearse’ ? 
Keats has improved on Boccaccio, 
but Holman Hunt could scarcely 
improve on Keats. 

Bernard.—I wish one could some- 
times hear of Keats without allu- 
sion to the everlasting Quarterly 
Review article, for which, I believe, 
he cared as much as it deserved, 
and no more. Yet in the short 
biographical account of the present 
catalogue, occupying altogether 
four lines and a half, the equivalent 
of one line is devoted to, ‘ felt deeply 
hurt by the severe criticism of the 
Quarterly Review’—not but what 
the bad use of a reviewer’s power 
may do infinite harm. There is a 
portrait not far from that of Keats, 
the original of which suffered signal 
injustice and injury distinctly due 
to review articles. I mean Dr. 
Thomas Young, whose researches 
in the undulatory theory of light 
place him in the foremost rank of 
physical philosophers. Yet acouple 
of articles in early numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review, then in 
its powerful yout: and insolent 
strength, deprived Young of the 
honour and reputation due to his 
labours, and postponed the exami- 
nation of his theory for full twenty 
years. It was ultimately due to 
the generosity of an illustrious 
Frenchman that Young’s researches 
were properly recognised; and Eng- 
lish philosophers owe a debt of 
gratitude to Arago for the vindi- 
cation of his predecessor’s fame, 
aspersed and stifled as it had been 
byafellow-countryman. Thearticles 
in the Edinburgh dealt largely in 
ridicule and invective, and were 
scientifically also quite unworthy 
of the late distinguished writer to 
whose versatile pen they have al- 
ways been ascribed. 

Aycliffe-—Brougham, I suppose : 
but for the present we must obey 
the reverent precept of the ancients, 
and abide by the old ‘ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum.’ For my own part, 
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Iam always afraid of these great 
discoverers in nature. It seems to 
my weak apprehension that they 
are going too far. With my poor 
faculties I am alarmed at the notion 
of getting so near the edge of our 
knowledge, and being made giddy 
by looking over into the abyss 
beyond and below. 

Bernard.— Beyond and above 
would be better: the gaze at truth 
is ever directed upwards; and you 
need not fear that we are too ra- 
pidly approaching the confines of 
what is to be known. There are 
really no ‘flammantia moenia mundi’ 
to circumscribe or coerce the free 
range of discovery; and the more 
we learn the less we seem to know. 
Newton’s modest comparison of 
himself to the child who had secured 
a single shining pebble from the 
infinite numbers on the sea beach is 
seen to be more true and beautiful, 
as other children of science pick up 
other pebbles, but leaving a vast 
and inexhaustible supply of similar 
treasures for countless generations 
of unborn mankind. But let us 
rest our eyes a little before we look 
at the old pictures, and sit down in 
this quiet corner, and have some 
rational conversation. 

Fleming.—What do you call ra- 
tional conversation ? 

Aycliffe.-—W hy, conversation like 
ours, I suppose. Only I don’t want 
that always to be too rational. 
There ought to be a good deal of 
play in the talk of busy men, or it 
will not do them much good by way 
of recreation. 

Fleming.—But there should al- 
ways be some kind of design in 
good, and even in mere amusing 
talk, which I don’t mean to say is 
not good. There should be a ground 
for the pattern to grow upon —a 
connected outline, as it were, to be 
filled up and coloured—a skeleton 
to be clothed with muscles and 
flesh. 

Bernard.—Skeleton indeed! How 
often one gets nothing but disjointed 
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dry bones thrown at one, by way of 
intellectual food in conversation. 
Some people, however, have a won- 
derful art in picking such bones, 
and finding some nutriment in them, 
or at least can discover amusement 
in turning them over and over 
again, when even with the aid of a 
Papin’s digester there is really no- 
thing to be got out of them. 

Aycliffe. —The weather is the 
great bone of talk in England, and 
might indeed be properly enough 
called the back-bone or vertebral 
column of British conversation. 

Bernard.—W eather talk is useful 
sometimes, and is as good an open- 
ing of the game asany other. Itis 
like the move of ‘king’s pawn, two 
squares’ at chess, which however 
trite it is as a commencement, may 
lead to every variety of skilful and 
beautiful play. 

Fleming.—Even weather talk is 
not so bad as shop talk ; and of that 
I don’t know which is the worst 
variety ; but it is all bad. 

Bernard.—I have no doubt which 
is the worst. Lawyers, artists, and 
doctors may from their professional 
stores often make interesting con- 
versation, if they abstain from too 
much detail and technicality ; but 
of all things, save me from clerical 
shop. How infinitely small and 
petty may be made the functions of 
a great calling! Parish squabbles ; 
the amount of the last collection ; 
the latest novelty in ecclesiastical 
millinery ; getting duty done, and 
so forth. 

Aycliffe. 


I certainly flatter my- 
self that the talk at any circuit table 
is better than at an average visi- 


tation dinner. But then it ought 
to be better, because the lawyers 
are more in the world, and have 
more to talk about. It is the want 
of interesting subjects in common 
which starves conversation, and re- 
duces it to the most degraded con- 
dition. It is the love of talking, 
and the fact of really having no- 
thing to say, which lies at the 
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bottom of much mischief in the 
world. Victor Hugo, in his great 
work, Les Misérables, has a striking 
passage on this: ‘ Certaines per- 
sonnes,’ he says, ‘sont méchantes 
uniquement par besoin de parler. 
Leur conversation, causerie dans le 
salon, bavardage dans|l’antichambre, 
est comme ces cheminées qui usent 
vite le bois; il leur faut beaucoup 
de combustibles ; et le combustible, 
c’est le prochain.’ 

Fleming.—Very good! And for 
this purpose it is easy to answer 
the question, ‘Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ That is, after all, the 
great and inexhaustible subject 
with the great mass of those who 
in conversation employ the sublime 
gift of articulate speech. From the 
palace to the cottage, the grand 
subject is to talk of one’s neigh- 
bours and their affairs. 

Bernard.—‘ Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.’ I can- 
not see why my neighbours and 
their affairs should not very fre- 
quently afford me the best oppor- 
tunities for good conversation. 
What else is politics and all the 
most striking news of the day, 
which you can hardly wish to banish 
altogether from the domains of cul- 
tivated talk? The man who has 
good information on these topics, 
or can comment upon them well, 
without borrowing his remarks from 
the newspapers, is always welcome, 
and deservedly so. 

Aycliffe—Not to be a bore is 
perhaps after all the safest, if not 
the highest, object of conversational 
ambition ; and that, if true, is ra- 
ther a humiliating conclusion to 
arrive at. 

Bernard.—But what is a bore? 
Everybody can spot one when he is 
met with ; but it is not so easy to 
define his essential qualities before- 
hand. 

Fleming.—I must protest against 
this. Surely wwe. all know well 
enough, only too fatally well, what 
a bore is. 
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Aycliffe—No, you don’t! You 
must remember that, in order to 
have the general reputation of being 
a bore, a man must be a good deal 
in society, and pretty well known, 
or he could not have acquired his 
fame ; and to maintain his place in 
society, in spite of the reputation 
of being a bore, must mean that a 
man has some good qualities for the 
sake of which he is worth having, 
and which save him from universal 
elimination. It is a mysterious dis- 
pensation, involving no doubt many 
curious adjustments and _ special 
adaptations, under which the bore, 
in the great struggle for existence, 
manages to thrive and maintain his 
place, not only by mere sufferance, 
but almost with something like dis- 
tinction. 

Bernard.—The difficulty is in de- 
termining where boredom begins : 
Great wits and great bores closely are 

allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Aycliffe—For my part, I always 
envy bores, even if I do not admire 
them. They are so happily uncon- 
scious of their own delinquency. 
Indeed, it seems hardly fair for 
people who are not bores to sit in 
judgment upon them. At the trial 
of a flagrant bore, there should al- 
ways be a jury de medietate. Half 
of the jurymen should be them- 
selves duly qualified bores; only it 
would be a difficult and delicate 
thing to frame the jury list from 
which to summon them. 

Fleming.—Clearly impossible, un- 
less you began with an Act of Par- 
liament declaring certain persons by 
name to be statutable bores; other- 
wise you would never get your jury 
to start with, or be able to proceed 
to convict fresh offenders. The first 
set might be tempted to allow their 
names to be put in the schedule of 
the act, in order to be the first to 
enjoy the pleasure of sitting upon 
others. 5 

Ayclife.—And it would at once 
lead to great social successes. 
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Everybody would ask them to their 
houses, to see what they were like. 
They would be positively féted. 

Bernard.—A bore should have 
good manners ; and a great charm 
of manner lies in the constant dis- 
play of the wish to agree with your 
interlocutor; but it must not be 
carried to the length of perpetual 
assentation. A happy medium must 
be preserved. Nobody has a right 
to be always telling me that he 
concurs in all I say. It is rather 
worse to bear than perpetual con- 
tradiction. If you know a man to 
be a fool, it is irritating and de- 
grading to find that your own views 
and opinions are all the same as 
his; whereas, if you are contra- 
dicted, a very pleasant amount of 
self-complacency may be obtained 
by the opportune reflection that 
your opponent is an ass. 

Fleming.—I am afraid you go 
into society in a very selfish frame 
of mind, and think more of being 
amused or pleased yourself than of 
trying to please and amuse other 
people. 

Bernard.—Y ou are becoming per- 
sonal, but I accept your challenge, 
and I confidently maintain that no 
one in society can be amusing who 
is not amused, any more than one 
species of electricity can exist with- 
out its opposite. Tere is a natu- 
ral and necessary duality or reci- 
procity about it. Therefore, it does 
not in the least matter where one 
begins to think about it; and as I 
know better what will amuse my- 
self than I know what will amuse 
other people, it is safer to think 
first of myself. In this way the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is most certainly secured. 
The anecdote that I tell best will 
give me the most pleasure in 
telling it, and is safe to give the 
greatest pleasure to those who hear 
me tell it. Of course, I do not 
mean to affirm that the person the 
most amused is always the most 
amusing, and I may as well say 
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that myself, as leave it to be said 
against me by one of you. 
Fleming.—Your theory depends 
on the assumption that a man 
always knows what he does best. 
How do you know but that the 
anecdote you think you tell best, is 
the very one that bores your friends 
most? Indeed, it seems to me that 
your argument is a slenderly dis- 
guised defence of bores, who natu- 
rally think they are always doing 
their best, and certainly always 
suppose themselves to be amusing. 
Bernard.—1 believe that what 
Fleming has just said, suggests a 
new and subtle definition of the 
essential distinction between a man 
that is a bore, and a man that is not 
a bore. A bore may be defined as 
a person who thinks himself always 
amusing; or at least that other 
people ought to think him so. 
Aycliffe——According to which, 
modest merit would not be included 
in your definition of bores. Now, 
to my thinking, modest merit is in 
itself the greatest of bores. Why 
should [ be put to the trouble of 
discovering it ? If a man has a 
good picture, he ought to hang it 
where it can be seen, and in a good 
light, and not turn it with its face 
to the wall, and leave his friends to 
seeing it by accident. 
Fleming—You are of course 
speaking socially, and so far I am 
disposed to agree with you. But 
the article in question is so rare 
that we need hardly provide a place 
for it in the discussion. Lights I 
have known many, varying in in- 
tensity from magnesian wire to a 
farthing taper, and I have never 
known one of them voluntarily put 
under a bushel by its owner, though 
I have seen many doused by other 
people with more or less quickness 
and success, knocked out of their 
hands and trampled upon, quenched 
imtorrents of ridicule, quickly puffed 
out, silently extinguished, and some- 
times sputtering on to their own 
death, and finally going out witha 
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stink, but always against the will 
of the light-bearer, and with no 
contribution of a bushel by him- 
self for the eclipse of his own lumi- 
nary. 

Aycliffe-—There is no doubt this 
fault in Bernard’s proposed defi- 
nition, that it includes only active 
bores. 

Bernard.—I deny the existence 
of any others. People may be 
passively disagreeable to their fel- 
low creatures, unfortunately, in a 
variety of ways, but then I main- 
tain they are not properly to be 
called bores. The word implies in 
its origin; an active, persistent, in- 
cessant, continuous operation by 
which way is made into the heart 
of the social system. Think of a 
carpenter working a centrebit with- 
a somewhat blunt cutting-tool in it, 
and you have the best possible con- 
ception of a bore; and the best il- 
lustration of the fundamental truth 
that a bore cannot himself be bored. 

Fleming.—No, confound them ! 
that is the fact; and that is what 
makes one almost envy them in 
their powers of inflicting evil and 
never suffering it, at least, not in 
this world. 

Ayclife—In another world per- 
haps their punishment may consist 
in having to listen to other bores 
upon their own favourite subject ; 
just as Quevedo in his vision of the 
infernal regions makes the bad fid- 
dlers endure the torture of hearing 
other bad fiddlers play. 

Bernard.—Poor bores! I can al- 
most pity them, in prospect of such 
a frightful fate for eternity. 

Aycliffe.—Poor us! that have to 
listen to them now. I steel my 
heart against them, and can only 
thirst for revenge. 

Bernard.—W hich you will never 
get; and you had better therefore 
restrain your evil passions and en- 
deavour to make the best of this 
best possible of all possible worlds, 
The only revenge of which I can 
hold out any reasonable prospect is, 

D 
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that you may yourself in your old 
age become a bore; but even then 
you would not taste it, and would 
only fancy, according to your own 
theory, that you were giving plea- 
sure, when in fact you will be doing 
the very reverse. 

Flening.—Now let us go back to 
the portraits. I want you to look 
at the so-called Sir Francis Drake, 
by Antonio More. It is a very fine 
picture, and probably by the master 
to whom it is ascribed, of whom 
there is another good specimen in 
the head of the first Viscount Mon- 
tague. More died in 1575, when 
Drake would be from thirty to 
thirty-five years old—the date of 
his birth being uncertain—and a 
weather-beaten sailor might easily 
look older than his age. But al- 
though Drake did not return from 
his famous circumnavigation of the 
globe until 1579, he had achieved 
much previous notoriety, so as to 
have been a likely subject for More’s 
pencil. He had been with Haw- 
kins in the Spanish main; he was 
there a second time on his own ac- 
count before 1572, and in 1573 he 
came back from his exploit at the 
Isthmus of Darien, and then served 
as a volunteer under Essex in Ire- 
land. On the whole I see no reason 
for doubting that the picture is by 
Antonio More, but it is very doubt- 
ful, as a portrait of Drake, al- 
though, so far as dates go, it might 
be one. The absence of the jewel 
seen in other portraits of Drake is 
a circumstance in favour of More’s 
having painted it, because it was 
not until 1581 that it was thought 
wise to acknowledge Drake’s ser- 
vices at court, and it was then that 
Drake was knighted, and then also 
probably received the jewel from 
Elizabeth. The features are cer- 
tainly not like those of the 
authentic portrait of Drake; and 
there is a peculiar action of the 
hand, twitching the ring suspended 
by a cord from the neck, which 
must be after nature; which I 
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do not remember mentioned as 
a habit in Drake. The armil- 
lary spheres on the sleeves of the 
dress must not of course be appealed 
to as evidence, because if it is not 
really a portrait of the great navi- 
gator and astronomer, it is their 
presence which has led to the nam- 
ing of the picture. 

Aycliffe.-—W hat magnificent Hol- 
beins! the Reskimer, the Earl 
Delaware, the Lady Guildford! 
What perfect work in drawing, 
colour, light, and shade, and due 
subordination of the elaborate 
jewellery and dresses to the faces ! 

Fleming.—No one seems able to 
explain the strange costume of Sir 
Henry Lee of Ireland, standing in 
the open air with nothing on but 
a richly embroidered shirt, with 
shield, helmet, petronels, &c., slung 
about him. In Scotland the bare 
legs might have been exhibited to 
conciliate the natives, but here they 
are unaccountable. 

Bernard.—That portrait, by an 
unknown hand, of Lettice Knollys, 
is worth studying. It is an evil 
face, and the contemplation of it, 
as drawn by a painter evidently of 
no common power, may help one in 
arriving at a conclusive determi- 
nation of the lady’s true character, 
if one otherwise were inclined to 
doubt it. 

Fleming.—-The Cromwell por- 
traits are interesting and good. 
Baby Oliver looks as if he would 
generally get his own way with his 
nurse, and the features are unmis- 
takably those of the future victor 
of Naseby and Protector of Eng- 
land. Henry Cromwell’s is a fine 
face. Things might have gone, 
perhaps, a little differently, if he 
had been the eldest brother,* and 
had had the chance of perpetuating 
his father’s dynasty. 

Aycliffe—Rather a vague specu- 
lation, and we have no time now to 
rewrite in imagination that chapter 
of English history. Here is a sort 
of fancy piece of General Wolfe, as 
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a boy studying a plan of the battle 
of Blenheim, which has no other 
merit except of showing how a 
comparison of dates may sometimes 
lead to the erroneous condemnation 
of a genuine thing. The picture is 
marked as having been painted by 
West in 1777, whereas Wolfe was 
killed before Quebec in 1759, and 
it is probably intended to represent 
him at the age of fourteen when he 
entered the army. The picture, 
however, cannot be called a por- 
trait, and has no right to be here, 
except to point the moral which I 
have endeavoured to draw from it. 
Fleming.—Byron was unjust on 
West when he called him— 
Europe’s worst dauber and poor Britain’s 
best ; 
but it was not creditable, surely, to 
English art that he should have 
been placed at its head as President 
of the Royal Academy. 
Aycliffe—There are some good 
remanets of Reynolds, a fine Sheri- 
dan, and the grand Admiral Keppel 
from the National Portrait Gallery : 
but I am disappointed that more 
old pictures have not been forth- 
coming. However, we cannot stay 
here for ever. I see a man moving 
towards a bell, evidently with the 
view of ringing it to turn us ont. 
It will be more dignified and less 
ignominious if we go of our own 
accord, 
Bernard.—Will there be any 
more portraits here next year ? 
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Fleming.—This is called the third 
and concluding exhibition of por- 
traits, and I am sorry for it, as I 
have spent many pleasant hours 
among the old faces here. But I 
suppose we may expect to see other 
pictures in a similar way. The 
British Institution, which used to 
afford the best picture exhibition in 
London when it displayed its old 
masters, exists no longer. The 
gymnastic art has displaced the art 
of painting. The athletic mania 
has broken out there under ver 
exalted patronage. It will be a 
pity if there is no opportunity of 
seeing the treasures of our private 
collections sometimes, by the kind- 
ness of their owners, and I hope 
that we may hereafter look to have 
an occasional ‘old masters’ loan 
collection, either here or in connec- 
tion with the National Gallery. 

Bernard.—It would be a very 
good plan. 

Aycliffe.—I wish one could silence 
that dreadful bell. I thought we 
should have escaped its clang, and, 
indeed, you ought on other accounts 
to have left sooner. Youknow you 
are both to dine with me, and 
although we keep no person wait- 
ing, I cannot answer that the din- 
ner itself can be put back without 
injury. So come along, and as 
three cannot go in a hansom, we 
must charter a four-wheeler. 


[ Exeunt in No. 4367. | 





BOLSOVER FOREST. 
By the Author of ‘ The Autobiography of Salmo Salar,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
MASTER B.’S YOUTHFUL REMINISCENCES. 


' ASTER B.! Master B.! where 
\ can Master B. be?’ Where 
indeed? Chin-deep in the hogs- 
wash, standing tip-toe on the in- 
verted bucket which had happily 
been left floating in the greasy 
liquid, my dirty, chubby, tear-fur- 
rowed cheeks and streaming eyes 
just visible above the rim of the 
tub, into the depths of which my 
innate love of natural history had 
plunged me. To watch the move- 
ments of the rats in the pig-sty, I 
had crept along the rotten, trea- 
cherous boards forming the cover, 
which breaking had well nigh com- 
mitted me to a direr fate than that 
of ‘ maudlin Clarence in his Malm- 
sey butt!’ Out of this delicious 


bath I was rescued, sobbing and 
half-choked, by my much-enduring 


nurse, Mrs. Bedwyn, scolded, 
shaken, soothed, kissed and put to 
bed, from which I rose the next 
morning neither a sadder nor a 
wiser child. 

I think that during my infancy 
and boyhood I went through every 
species of danger and met with 
every mishap that child or boy 
could be exposed to. I was tossed 
by the cow, kicked by the donkey, 
scratched by the cat, and bitten by 
the dog (strangers all, for the home 
creatures knew and loved me); I 
tumbled off the haystack, and into 
the pond, and down the well, and 
out of the cart, and off the apple- 
tree, and into the bee-hive. I was 
run away with by the pony, and blew 
my eyebrows off with gunpowder. 
I was lost, and found, and strayed 
away, and sent home again, and went 
through as many adventures before 
I was twelve years old as many a 
quiet individual might experience 


through a long lifetime. All and 
each however had some reference 
to my favourite pursuit of natural 
history, and though, as in the case 
of the rats in the pig-sty, my at- 
tempts to watch wild animals and 
learn their works and ways occa- 
sionally ended in discomfiture, I 
was ever ready to renew the essay, 
and neither time nor trouble, labour 
nor pain, was taken into account if 
in my own mind I could add but 
one page to the science of which as 
yet I knew not even the name, 
Natural History— 

I could watch from morn till gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bee in the ivy bloom. 

Yes! and the rats, though not so 
poetical and not so proverbially in- 
dustrious or ostensibly useful, were 
worth watching in their way. 
When the rotten old boards which 
had played me such a scurvy trick 
had been removed and the strong 
new lid fixed in their place, I would 
lie at full length upon it, and peep- 
ing stealthily over the mud coping 
of the wall, observe how warily, 
when the gluttonous hogs had fin- 
ished their repast and could stuff 
no longer, the old rats would send 
the young ones forward like doves 
from their ark of refuge, and watch- 
ing them as they stuffed their little 
skins out, assure themselves of 
their own safety by the immunity 
of the baby marauders. Then the 
half-grown rats, wiser in their gene- 
ration than the infant brood, would 
issue forth, rush to the trough, 
snatch a mouthful, and—find them- 
selves robbed of it by their despotic 
seniors as they sought to regain 
their homes. Finally, when assured 
that there was no immediate danger, 
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the grey-whiskered, yellow-toothed, 
bright-eyed patriarchs of the horde 
would run silently and swiftly forth, 
and having snatched a hasty meal, 
perform their careful after-dinner 
toilette before my delighted eyes. 
In truth there is no animal so cleanly 
as the despised rat. Whether he 
live in pig-sty, farmyard, drain or 
sewer, his face and his whiskers 
and his pretty paws will be kept 
clean and white and pure as, nay 
more so than, any lady’s pet, be it 
of what race it may. 

Master B.! but I have not given 
the reader the etymology of my 
curt name. B. is short for Ben- 
jamin. My mother’s younger 
brother, who rejoiced in that name, 
a wild and wayward youth, had gone 
off some years since to what my 
nurse called generally ‘the Injies.’ 
He had left the country under a 
slight cloud and at variance with 
both my father and mother, but the 
latter cherishing a secret hope that 
‘Uncle Benjamin’ would one day 
return laden with gold and make 
his namesake, if he found one, his 
heir, or possibly go through the 
latter part of the programme with- 
out troubling himself about the 
former, had insisted on christening 
one of her sons Benjamin. My 
father, who hated the name, gene- 
rally abbreviated it by the use of the 
initial, and commonly referred to 
me as ‘little B.’ The servants and 
the villagers took it up, and I was 
universally called Master B. 

Master B.’s chosen playmate was 
little Bill Belt, the cowboy, and 
deep was the grief that swelled the 
gentle bosom of his somewhat ex- 
clusive nurse at witnessing this, as 
she considered, degrading intimacy. 
What would she have said had she 
been aware that at the moment she 
was anxiously seeking Master B., 
that young gentleman was engaged 
behind the barn in a pugilistic en- 
counter with Bill in defence of the 
two surviving children of tortoise- 
shell Tip ? 
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The cat's kittened in Charlie's wig, 
There’s twa of them living, there's four of 
them dead ; 
T’ane’s a son, t’ither’s a darter, 
The four dreed their weird in a bucket of 
water. 


Bill, to whose tender mercies Tib’s 
progeny had been confided, was 
minded to drown the ‘ whole biling,’ 
as he called it. I resisted success- 
fully, and at the expense of a black 
eye rescued the unconscious inno- 
cents and restored them to the em- 
braces of their fond mother. 

Perhaps in these early days my 
notions of morality and the strict 
obligations of truth were unde- 
veloped; at any rate the account I 
rendered to Nurse Bedwyn of the 
cause of the disfiguration of my 
ruddy countenance bore no relation 
whatever to the real facts of the 
case. However, the story, whatever 
it was, was taken as fact, and old 
Nathaniel, or Nat Belt, the game- 
keeper, Bill’s father, a man of strict 
probity and strong religious feel- 
ings, was so pleased with my pluck 
in not splitting on Bill, that he 
became thenceforth my fast friend ; 
and many a pleasant hour I spent 
in his cottage, and many a wrinkle 
on the subject of dogs, game and 
wild animals in general, I got from 
the good observant old man and 
treasured in my memory. 

The kittens, I may here state, 
throve and grew into cathood ; and 
though Sandy, the son, went the 
way of all cats in early life, and 
contributed his mite of utility to 
the scale of creation in the shape of 
a keeper’s cap, young Tibbie, the 
daughter, lived to a good old age, 
and was famous among cats for 
many good and for some bad qua- 
lities. She was a splendid mouser 
and extraordinary bird-catcher, but, 
I am bound to own, a terrible thief 
and poacher. Nat Belt out of gra- 
titude, however, condoned her of- 
fences in that line; and though she 
was more than once caught in his 
traps, he always, after some practi- 
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cal admonitions, set her free. Even- 
tually Tibbie became thoroughly 
up to trap, and gins and snares 
were in vain set for her in the 
neighbouring woods and coverts to 
which, for a great distance round, 
she paid frequent visits. Indeed, 
Tib’s powers of locomotion were 
wonderful. She loved me with an 
intense and enduring love, such as 
I have never seen exhibited by any 
other cat ; she would follow me long 
distances across country wherever 
I went, running up half the trees 
we passed in our wanderings in 
search of birds’ nests, and then go 
off poaching at night as if she had 
only purred on the hearth all day. 
Tib’s principal employment on my 
behalf was the bringing up the 
stray or supernumerary young ani- 
mals, scions of my prolific and 
diverse happy family. The ‘ storgé’ 
or natural love of offspring was 
deeply implanted in Tib’s breast, 
but it was not of an exclusive kind. 
Her own young ones, of which she 


produced a litter about every six 
months, being destroyed, she would 
nurse @ discrétion young rabbits, 
young squirrels, young ferrets, and 
I verily believe, if I had tried her, 


young rats. She made no coquet- 
tish scruples on the subject, affected 
no natural reluctance, but on the 
blind helpless young of any of these 
animals being presented to her, she 
at once took them up in her mouth, 
and, retiring to her favourite cor- 
ner, performed the maternal office 
with as much apparent satisfaction 
as she would have done in the case 
of her own murdered innocents. 
The young ferrets were the most 
valued by me. They came as do 
the oysters—but once a year;! and 
the old doe had the knack of pro- 
ducing, like an Irish peasant, more 
than she could possibly maintain. 
Tib was the America to which the 
redundant population was carried 
for support, and very proud she 
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was of the charge, and well she 
sustained it. Her foster-children 
in after life repaid her care by bolt- 
ing the rats from their holes, which 
Tib—who alone among cats had 
learnt the art and mystery of fer- 
retting—would catch and kill like 
a terrier. Very few, if any, cats 
will face a rat (1 am not sure that 
Tib would); but, sitting motionless 
near the mouth of a hole while the 
ferret was working within, she 
would seize at a bound the terrified 
fugitive as he fled from his hole, 
and run off with him to devour or 
torment at leisure. 

Rat-catching is a noble pursuit. 
Mr. Buckland has declared there 
are two descriptions of fishing— 
salmon fishing and gudgeon fishing; 
I say there are two kinds of hunt- 
ing—fox hunting and rat hunting. 
Of the first we have treated else- 
where ; of the second no trustwor- 
thy record or elementary treatise 
exists. 

Caret vate sacro. 


Would it were otherwise! The rat 
is the wariest, craftiest, and boldest 
of beasts. Skill, and caution, and 
experience, and good ferrets, and 
well trained dogs, are essential to 
the successful pursuit of this noble 
though as yet unhonoured phase of 
sporting, and not less hunting stra- 
tegy than in the chase of bold Rey- 
nard. We may in a future chapter 
give an account of a rat hunt on 
scientific principles; for the present 
we proceed with our own, to us, 
more interesting memoirs, 


CHAPTER II. 
PUPIL AND PRECEPTOR. 

Nat Belt had two children be- 
sides my friend Bill—Sam, the 
eldest, a fine young man, who acted 
as aide-de-camp (I mean under 
keeper), and, as his father asserted, 
‘knew a’most as much of game and 
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dogs and vermin as he did himself,’ 
the other, Barbara or Baby Belt, a 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed lass of 
eighteen, the bosom friend of Patty 
the nurserymaid, who, under Mrs. 
Bedwyn’s superintendence, had the 
charge of Master B. Baby was not 
idle; she kept the lodge clean and 
tidy, waited on her mother, who 
was an invalid, fed the fowls, reared 
the pheasants, taught in the Sunday 
school, and led the choir in the 
parish church, besides coming in 
to work at the Great House, 
as ours was called, whenever a 
county ball or some home fes- 
tival brought with it more work 
than my sisters’ maid could pos- 
sibly get through. She was one 
of the prettiest girls I ever saw, 
and as good as she was pretty. 
Indeed, the whole family were good 
in their way, well bred, well brought 
up, and well conducted ; and it was 
evidently considered that I should 
take no harm from a rather un- 
usual degree of intimacy with them; 
and my visits to the keeper’s lodge 
were rather encouraged by my ex- 
cellent mother, who did not share 
in Mrs. Bedwyn’s class prejudices. 
I generally had tea at the lodge 
about once a week; and a present 
of a pound or two of Souchong now 
and then may have been intended 
as an equivalent for the inordinate 
quantity of hot bread and butter 
which I consumed on such occa- 
sions. Tea was eight shillings a 
pound in those days. 

‘Can you read, Mr. Belt?’ said I 
one afternoon, sitting over the fire 
after tea, while Baby was washing 
up the cups and saucers, and Sam 
had gone out on his rounds. ‘Can 
you read, Mr. Belt ?’ 

‘Well, Master B., I can read my 
Bible.’ 

‘Or any other person’s Bible, I 
suppose P’ 

‘No, I won’t say that, Master B. 
I was taught to read in this Bible 
here,’ reaching down an old, red- 
covered, brazen-clasped book from 
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the shelf beside him. ‘It was given 
me by master’s brother, the parson 
I mean, when I was a boy at his 
school, more than forty years ago, 
and I don’t know as I could read 
out of any other.’ 

I took the book in my hand, and 
found that though the Gospels were 
well thumbed and somewhat dirty, 
the rest of the book was perfectly 
clean, and the leaves slightly ad- 
hered to each other as if they had 
been rarely, if ever, opened. Young 
as I was, I concluded at once that 
Mr. Belt’s powers of reading were 
limited to the chapters he had 
thumbed over in the Sunday school 
forty years before. 

‘Then, Mr. Belt,’ said I, ‘ you 
can read no book but the Bible?’ 

‘No book but the Bible, Master 
B,’ 

‘TI read,’ said I, ‘ beautiful books 
about natural history every day ; 
and if you like I'll teach you.’ 

‘Let’s know what natural his- 
tory’s all about first, Master B.’ 

* All about birds, and beasts, and 
trees, and volcanoes, and flying 
fish,’ said I. 

The suggestion appearing to find 
favour in Mr. Belt’s eyes, 1 imme- 
diately ran home, bringing back 
with me a beautifully bound book 
with coloured prints of British birds, 
and descriptions of their manners 
and habits, ‘for the instruction of 
children,’ Opening the book, and 
pointing to the picture of a bright 
blue-backed kingfisher, Nat begged 
me to read what was said about a 
bird he was in the constant habit 
of watching by the little river form- 
ing on one side the boundary of the 
manor. According, perched on a 
three-legged stool by the chimney 
corner, Baby, who had finished 
washing up the tea things, sitting 
opposite, old Belt smoking his pipe 
with a somewhat critical expression 
on his countenance, I commenced : 

‘“The kingfisher, Alcedo hispi- 
dae” > 


‘ What’s that, Master B.?’ | 
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‘That’s the Latin name of the 
kingfisher, Mr. Belt.’ 

‘And what’s the use of a Latin 
name, Master B., when we’re talk- 
ing English ?’ 

‘Yes; but we might talk to a 
foreigner, you know, and then he’d 
know what bird we meant.’ 

‘All right, Master B.; and when 
I talk to a furriner I'll call it 
“‘ Hispider ”’—only I don’t want to. 
I hate them furrineering papi- 
shers.’ 

——‘“*is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the British aquatic birds.” ’ 

‘ What's “a quatic,”” Master B.?’ 

‘A bird that lives in the water, 
I think, Mr. Belt.’ 

‘But the kingfisher don’t live in 
the water. But go on, sir! I beg 
pardon for interrupting.’ 

‘*“ Tts usual habitat” ’—I saw 
old Belt’s mouth twitch, but innate 
good manners restrained him, and 
he said nothing—‘ “is the bank of 
some meandering stream or silent 
lake. Its principal food consists 
of small fish, which the bird catches 
For the 


with singular dexterity. 
purpose of attracting its prey within 
reach of iis unerring aim, Nature, 
which does nothing in vain, has 
clothed the kingfisher with brightest 


feathers of cerulean hue adie 

‘I wonder, then,’ muttered Belt, 
‘that Nature didn’t put the blue on 
the bird’s breast, where the fish 
could see it, instead of on its back, 
where they can’t.’ 

‘“The kingfisher’s nest is com- 
posed of fish-bones and similar sub- 
stances, cemented together by a sort 
of glue with which the bird is fur- 
nished. She takes possession, for 
the purpose of nidification, of some 
deserted rat’s or sand-martin’s hole, 
always in the close vicinity of water. 
She lays three or four pinky- 
coloured eggs, on which she sits 
alternately with her mate until they 
are hatched. If taken from the 
nest it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to bring up the young 
birds.”’’ 
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‘And you believe all that, Mas- 
ter B.?’ 

‘Why, yes; it’s here in print, 
you see.’ 

Mr. Belt’s face wore an expression 
that made me ask whether he found 
anything wrong in the account I 
had read of the kingfisher and its 
habits. 

‘Anything wrong, Master B.? 
Why it’s all wrong altogether— 
leastways all I can understand of it, 
as I know who have watched them 
for these forty years. Kingfisher ! 
—why she makes her own hole; 
I’ve seen her at it year after year. 
She lays seven eggs, no more, no 
less ; they are white eggs, they are, 
and the shell so thin you can see 
the yolk shining through them; 
she hatches them all, too—there are 
seven young kingfishers in the nest 
as sure as there are seven days in 
the week. Made of fishbones !— 
she don’t build no nest at all, but 
as she sits on her eggs she throws 
up the bits of bones around her, 
and the young ones afterwards they 
do so too, and that makes a sort of 
wall round them, and a very bad 
smell it has. I’ve found a nest a 
mile from the water or more, and 
brought up the young ones, too! 
But go on, Master B., and read 
about something else, please !’ 

‘Shall I read about pigeons, Mr. 
Belt ?’ and taking up another book, 
I commenced: ‘“ We have now 
arrived at the third order of birds, 
the Rasores——”’’ 

‘ What’s they, Master B.?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. Oh yes, 
I see, they are scratching birds; the 
same as cocks and hens, and phea- 
sants, and partridges, you know.’ 

‘Well, they are scratching birds, 
they are, and running birds, too. 
Pigeons neither scratch nor run, 
their legs aint made for it.’ 

‘“«The nest consists of a few 
sticks laid across, so thin in sub- 
stance that the eggs or young may 
sometimes be distinguished through 
them from below. This structure 
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is usually sixteen or twenty feet 
above the ground ” ’—(‘I have seen 
it five and I have seen it fifty,’ 
muttered Belt)—‘ “and sufficiently 
broad to afford room for both pa- 
rents and their young.” ’—(‘There’s 
room for one old bird at a time, 
and hardly that.’)—‘“Two eggs 
are laid’ ’—(‘That’s true!’)— 
which are hatched in sixteen or 
seventeen days.” ’—(‘ Depends on 
which they count from.’)—‘ “ The 
young are supplied with food re- 
produced from the crops of the 
parent birds, who, inserting their 
own beak between the mandibles 
of the young bird, thus feed them 
with a soft and pulpy mass.” ’ 
‘Read that again, Master B., will 
you?’ Ididso. ‘ Well, I thought 
I understood it right; and now 
don’t read any more. Why, every 
one who has ever seen a young 
pigeon feed knows that it shoves 
its bill info that of the old one, 
cock or hen, and sucks away, just 
as a young calf does at his mother. 


I have seen two young ones with 
their heads half down their mother’s 
throat, pressing down till they 


a’most choked her. That’s one of 
the many differences between pi- 
geons and all other birds that ever 
I knew; and what’s the use of your 
books, that teach such nonsense as 
you’ve been reading to me, Master 
B.? Better come out on the rounds 
with me or Sam—Sam knows a 
thing or two, he does!—and see for 
yourself, than to go wasting your 
time in reading books full of igno- 
rance, like them.’ 

Slightly nettled at Mr. Belt’s 
contemptuous rejection of the know- 
ledge I had been so anxious to im- 
part to him, I asked in what respects 
pigeons differed from other birds, 
especially birds of their own class. 

‘Well,’ said Belt, ‘look at a 
pheasant or a barndoor fowl, Mas- 
ter B. He has strong legs for run- 
ning and strong claws for scratch- 
ing, but weak wings for flying. 
Look at a pigeon: he has weak legs 
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for running and weak claws for 
scratching, but strong wings for 
flying. ‘Then pigeons pair, fowls 
don’t ; pigeons build on trees, fowls 
on the ground; pigeons lay two 
eggs always, fowls a lot of eggs 
never alike in number. The cock 
pigeon sits and helps to feed its 
young, the cock pheasant don’t do 
either. Chickens can pick and feed 
themselves as soon as they are born, 
young pigeons—I have told you 
how they are fed—are as helpless 
as any birds I know. Pigeons drink 
like a horse, the others are forced 
to lift up their head and let the 
water trickle down their throats. 
Pigeons have no gall, fowls have. 
But I’ve told you enough of diffe- 
rences, haven’t I, Master B.?’ 

I confessed he had considerably 
enlarged my views on the subject, 
and began in my heart rather to 
despise my books. 

‘And now I'll tell you, Master B., 
how the young pigeons you eat in 
pies are fed; and you won’t find 
that in your books, I’ll be bound. 
They are brought up by hand, or 
by mouth rather. They are taken 
as squabs from the nest, packed by 
dozens in a large shallow box or 
basket, and fed by a dirty ragged 
boy, who chews boiled peas and 
bread and stuff in his mouth, and 
when it is full of pulp, he takes 
them up two at a time, and lets 
them routle with their bills, one 
at each corner of his mouth, till 
they have sucked their little crops 
as full as they will hold. Then he 
takes up two more, till his mouth 
is emptied and their crops filled. 
That’s the way pigeon pies are 
made, Master B.!’ 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 
DOG-BREAKING. 


Mr. Belt had hardly done talking 
when Sam entered the room, ac- 
companied by a young man of about 
his own age, who was cordially 
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greeted by Mr. Belt as ‘ Charlie,’ 
and by Baby as‘ Mr. Bond;’ the 
greeting of the young lady being 
accompanied by an arch, not to say 
meaning, smile. We had just seated 
ourselves round the crackling hearth 
when Baby’s especial friend Patty 
made her appearance, in search, as 
she said, of Master B., who was 
sure to be in mischief when he was 
out of her sight. Patty was evi- 
dently quite taken by surprise at 
the presence of the stranger, whom, 
however, she appeared to know, and 
greeted very demurely, blushing at 
the same time more than the oc- 
casion seemed to require. Baby 
giggled, and a somewhat awkward 
pause ensued, which was broken by 
Sam’s novel remark, that it was a 
cold night for the time of year; 
which proposition being assented 
to, the conversation became general. 

Mr. Charles, or, as Belt called 
him, Charlie Bond, was the subject 
of no little gossip and speculation 
in our little world. Whether Mr. 
Belt or his son knew who or what 


he was was uncertain, but assuredly 
no one else did. He was a good- 
looking young man, with light hair 
and whiskers, and his hands showed 
no signs of hard work ; indeed, their 
complexion and that of his face 
were those of one who is not much 


in the open air. He lived at Slow- 
ton, our market town, about five 
miles distant, and that was all that 
was known of him. Some said that 
he was a brewer’s clerk, some a 
sign-painter ; others, again, that he 
was a ‘literary gent.’ He seldom 
came among us, but was always 
welcome when he did come. Charlie 
was a proficient in all athletic 
sports ; when in the mood he would 
perform the most extraordinary 
gymnastic tricks, which enthralled 
my youthful imagination. He could 
bend himself backwards, and pick 
up a sixpence off the floor ; he could 
touch the back of his head with his 
toe, place a glass brimful of water 
on his head, and stooping down, 
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take a pin from the ground in his 
mouth without spilling a drop; he 
could twist himself backwards round 
the balusters like a snake, or, tying 
himself as it were in a knot, peep 
at you from between his legs. I 
never saw his equal on or off the 
stage. He was quiet and reserved, 
and rarely spoke of himself; but I 
once overheard him tell Mr. Belt 
that he had a permanent position, 
a guinea a week, and a good house 
over his head. 

It was, as I afterwards under- 
stood, pretty well known that 
Charlie Bond ‘kept company’ with 
Patty, who, though she seemed to 
me to be as old as the patriarchs, 
(for what child’s nurse or mother 
is not old in its eyes?) was a par- 
ticularly nice-looking young woman. 
An hour had been passed very 
pleasantly when Patty declared it 
was time for me to go to bed. 
Charlie offered to see us safe home, 
and Patty acceded to the propo- 
sition, on condition that Baby ac- 
companied us; the result of which 
arrangement was that the short 
path being very narrow, Baby and 
I walked first by ourselves, and 
Patty, my natural protector, with 
Charlie Bond, followed at some 
little distance. There was a little 
scuffing and confusion at parting, 
and Patty for the rest of the even- 
ing seemed unusually thoughtful 
and pensive. 

I took my accustomed walk to 
the keeper’s lodge immediately after 
breakfast next mourning, and found 
Mr. Belt engaged with two of his 
latest pupils, Shot and Grouse, a 
brace of promising pointer puppies, 
well bred and handsome. Shot at 
my entrance was cowering in a 
corner, evidently in disgrace and 
suffering under a consciousness of 
it; his head, nay his whole body, 
seemed pressed against the sanded 
floor, as though he would hide him- 
self, and his beseeching eyes, which 
alone showed signs of life, appeared 
to ask piteously for some token of 
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forgiveness. Grouse, on the other 
hand, sat upright on his haunches, 
with a self-satisfied expression of 
countenance which seemed to exult 
over his humiliated brother, and 
with little Jack Horner, to cry, 
‘What a good boy am I!’ 

‘What’s the matter with Shot, 
Mr. Belt ?’ 

‘He’s misbehaved himself, and 
I’ve punished him. That’s all.’ 

‘Did you flog him, Mr. Belt ?’ 

‘Flog him! No; I’d never train 
a dog that wanted flogging. I 
aint like that brute Jerry Cant that 
flogs his dogs before he goes into 
the field, to make them mind what 
they’re about, he says. I’ve gota 
dog-whip up there, as you see, 
Master B., and I touches ’em with 
it at times just that they may know 
what the whip is; but I’ll have no 
dogs about me as wants flogging, 
and I won’t flog dogs as don’t 
want it.’ 

‘But how do you break your 
dogs in the field, Mr. Belt?’ 

‘ Break’s a bad work, Master B. ; 
I train my dogs, and I train ’em in 
this very room’—the room was 
about twelve feet square. ‘ Look’ee, 
sir, a dog only wishes to know one 
thing, and that is what you want 
him to do; and he only wants to 
learn one thing, and that is how to 
do it. Come here, Shot.’ 

Shot, twisting his body into im- 
possible contortions, came wriggling 
towards his master, his hazel eyes 
full of moisture, and his thin tail 
vibrating with a rapidity of motion 
that made you dread it would break 
into pieces like astricken slowworm. 
Having received the seal of pardon 
in the shape of a slight caress from 
Belt’s horny hand, the dog at once 
recovered his natural bearing, and 
giving a yelp of delight, which was 
echoed by his now sympathising 
brother Grouse, sat intently watch- 
ing his master’s eye. Surely man 
is the dog’s god ! 

‘Hold up, good dog!’ said Belt, 
and the creatures at once bounded 
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about the room. ‘To ho!’ holding 
up his hand, and at the word both 
dropped motionless on the sanded 
floor. As they lay, Belt tookupagun, 
capped, but not loaded, and snapped 
both barrels over their heads. 
Grouse pricked up his ears, but on 
receipt of a reproving ‘Down charge, 
sir!’ lay perfectly motionless, until 
the old man had gone through the 
form of loading his gun, when 
another ‘ Hold up, good dogs!’ set 
them on their legs again. I was 
much interested in the lesson, and 
begged Mr. Belt to repeat it, but he 
declined, saying it was quite pos- 
sible to have too much of a good 
thing, and it was always unwise to 
weary a puppy by the repetition of 
a lesson he had already learnt. 

‘I shall take them pups into the 
field to-morrow, Master B., and 
you'll see how they behave.’ 

‘But how do you teach them to 
point ?’ I asked. 

‘Nature teaches them that, Mas- 
ter B. I expect that at first a point 
was only a pause that a dog made 
to be sure ‘where the game lay 
before he sprung upon it; but the 
pause has been lengthened out, first 
into a stop and then into a point; 
and the habit has descended from 
one generation to another till a well 
bred puppy points on coming on the 
scent of the game just as naturally 
as he curls himself up to sleep, or 
shakes himself when he awakes.’ 

‘But if he point on the scent of 
game, why should he not on the 
scent of anything else—a lark or a 
sparrow, a cat or a mouse ?’ 

‘Why, so he will, Master B., but 
he soon learns to take no notice of 
’em when he sees you don’t. He'll 
do so all the sooner if he’s well 
treated, mind ye; for where’s the 
use of beating a dog for ignorance, 
like Jerry Cant does? A dog, like 
a child, must learn what he is to do, 
and what he isn’t, and flogging only 
confuses and cows him and keeps 
him looking at the whip, and think- 
ing of it instead of what you want 
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him tothink of. Whena puppy points 
at a lark, or a sparrow, or a mouse, 
or a snake, just take no noticeof him, 
turn away, or, what he feels most 
of all, just laugh at him quietly— 
sneer like: neither dog nor horse 
can abide being laughed at. There 
are only three things I teach my 
dogs, and every one knows they’re 
the best in the country: to keep to 
heel till they’re told to hunt; to 
hunt when they are told; and to 
drop to hand. All the rest comes 
by nature. And now, Master B., 
if you'll take my old single barrel, 
I'll show you a bit how to use it, 
and give you a lesson indoors first, 
just as I do the puppies. Lay hold 
of the gun, sir, and cock it—you 
know how. Very good; only don’t 
cock it another time until the muzzle 
has got well away from my line, 
over my head or down on the 
ground. You can’t have a gun in 
a better position for cocking than 
when it’s nearly upright; and now, 
Master B., let’s see you put it on 
half-cock.’ Touching the trigger 


with my finger, and: holding the 
hammer with my thumb, I let it 
gradually down until it caught at 


the half cock. ‘That’s a dangerous 
plan, Master B.; always let the 
hammer down pretty close upon the 
cap, and then draw it back till you 
hear the click. Look here, sir,’ 
said he pointing to a detached lock 
he was cleaning; ‘this is the 
tumbler, and the trigger, you see, 
catches in one or other of those fine 
nicks, which make the whole or the 
half cock. Letting it down as you 
did is just like shutting a door by 
turning the handle: it very often 
catches without going into the 
groove, and a shake or a jar will 
make the lock fly open, or set the 
gun off. Let the spring act, and 
whether it is door-lock or gun-lock 
it will hold fast. And now, Master 
B., go to the other end of the room, 
and for this once take aim at my 
eye; and mind, you’re never to take 
aim at any living thing again unless 
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you mean to killit. But this isa 
lesson, you know, so put your ram- 
rod down to make sure there is 
nothing in the barrel, and take your 
place.’ 

I did so, and the clear ringing 
sound of the ramrod striking upon 
the breeching, showed that, as he 
well knew, the barrel was empty. 

* Now sir! turn the muzzle away ; 
cock your gun, place your left hand 
close to the guard, your right fore- 
finger on it. Look straight at my 
right eye (no! keep both yours 
open) and bring your gun up to 
your shoulder. Very good, sir! 
and now shut one eye and squint 
down the barrel and you'll see that 
it bears straight upon mine. Now 
sir! do the same again, and when 
you have brought the gun up to 
the shoulder pull the trigger.’ I 
followed my instructions and had 
the pleasure of hearing the old 
man say, ‘Well done, Master B.! 
you’ve a true eye, and if your gun 
had been loaded I should never 
have heard the report. And now, 
never let me see the inside of your 
barrel again as long as I live, ex- 
cept when I’m cleaning of it. How 
should you carry your gun? some 
say up, some down, some on the 
hollow of your arm, some on the 
shoulder ; they are all right at times, 
but the real safe way of carrying a 
gun is zever, even for a moment, to 
have the muzzle pointed towards 
man or beast. And now Master 
B., to treat you as I do the puppies, 
I won’t give you too much lesson at 
once.’ 

Early in the ensuing morning 
Mr. Belt, the puppies, and myself, 
were on our way to the trial ground, 
a large field off which a crop of 
barley had been taken, the short 
stubble now hidden by a crop of 
young clover. 

‘No, no, Shot! softly, Grouse! go 
to heel, good dogs,’ said Belt as we 
approached the gap. ‘ Ware fence, 
ware fence,’ and the puppies, who 
were coupled together, slunk behind 
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their master as he passed into the 
barley ash. ‘And now puppies,’ 
taking off the couples as he spoke, 
‘let’s see what you’re made of.’ 
At a wave of the hand the high- 
bred dogs bounded forth, and it 
was both a beautiful and an in- 
teresting sight to watch the de- 
velopment of what I must consider 
the reasoning power as apart from, 
or in addition to, instinct. At the 
signal they dashed forward as I 
have said, seeking with their noses 
up-wind for something, they knew 
not what—but still in obedience to 
their master’s signals, quartering 
the ground and seeking on in blind 
but undoubting confidence of finding 
it. Grouse took the lead, Shot fol- 
lowing closely, the two running, 
stopping, turning together, as 
though animated by one spirit. 
‘Shot is shy and modest you see, 
sir, but he’ll soon take to hunting 
on his own account; he has the 
finer nose of the two, Shot has. 
So-oftly, puppies ! so-oftly! ’ as with 
a bewildered, anxious air Shot came 
to a half stop, and Grouse, who was 
a few yards ahead, turned towards 
him. A moment of indecision and 
then both dogs stood erect, stiff, 
rigid, and immovable. Excepting 
that the muscles of the nose qui- 
vered they might have been carved 
out of stone. How beautiful they 
looked—every muscle at its full 
tension, living but apparently spell- 
bound. ‘ There, sir,’ whispered Belt, 
‘that’s nature, that’s breeding. All 
the breaking in the world couldn’t 
teach that. They’d stand like that 
for an hour.’ Then making a con- 
siderable circuit we passed round 
so as to have the birds between us 
and the dogs. When within ten 
yards my companion stopped and 
pointed out to me a brace of par- 
tridges which lay crouched close to 
the ground within six feet of the 
dogs’ noses, their bright eyes fixed 
upon us. As my eye met the birds, 
they rose with whirring wing. 
Grouse plunged forward but in- 
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stantly dropped, as Shot had in- 
stinctively done at Belt’s warning, 
‘To ho! To ho! Down charge!’ 

A minute elapsed and they were 
allowed to hunt again, their first 
impulse being to rush frantically 
about the spot, drinking in as it 
were the lingering scent ; but with- 
out rating, they were gradually re- 
moved from the spot, and com- 
menced hunting if possible more 
systematically than before with 
a like result. 

In accordance with Nat’s practice 
this lesson did not last too long 
and I found myself at home again 
before half the family were out of 
bed. 

Were it not that I fear to tire 
the reader with honest Nat Belt, I 
could recount many excellent lessons 
I received from him on every point 
connected with shooting and dog- 
breaking, from the loading of my 
gun to the management of my 
pointers and the carrying home of 
the game. The first mainly re- 
garded the safety of myself as well 
as of others, the second the develop- 
ment of the instincts of the dogs 
and keeping them in subjection 
without cowing them. To come up 
to call or whistle, to keep to heel, 
to drop to hand or shot, were the 
essentials. All the rest, Mr. Belt 
affirmed, came from observation, 
encouragement and experience. 
Certainly I never saw dogs that 
excelled those broken by Nat Belt, 
in the ordinary or extraordinary 
qualities of a pointer. They took 
the wind, they quartered the ground, 
they backed, they stood, they 
dropped to shot, and sometimes a 
very old and wise one was allowed 
to retrieve, a young one never. 

Nat Belt’s dogs were not to be 
excelled. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BOYHOOD’S PLEASURES. 


I forget what the story is in 
which a little boy, his face ruddy 
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from sliding, his hands red-hot 
from snow-balling, rushes in and 
proclaims to his mamma his sim- 
ple wish that it might always be 
winter; he writes down his wish, 
and again in the spring after a 
butterfly chase, and the manufac- 
ture of a cowslip ball, he writes 
down, ‘Would it were always 
spring!’ He does the same in 
summer, and the same in autumn, 
and the beautiful and truthful 
moral is, that all seasons have their 
especial pleasures, and properly en- 
joyed are equally delightful. It is 
the same with life; that season on 
which retrospection is fixed for the 
time, appears to have been the most 
delightful, and it is then that we 
seem to have truly enjoyed life. 
Certainly this was a happy time in 
mine ; I had got beyond the age of 
childhood, and my mind was suffi- 
ciently open to enjoy, if not to ap- 
preciate, the beauties and wonders 
of nature. 

When my brothers were at home 
from school, our daily pastimes and 
pursuits were of a rough, boisterous 
character, as befitted healthy lads 
of our age— 

Turning to mirth all things on earth, 
As only boyhood can. 
We flew kites and drove hoops, 
and played leap-frog, and foot-ball, 
and quoits and cricket, according 
to the seasons. We jumped with 
poles and without poles, we ran 
races and performed many pedes- 
trian feats; we scampered over the 
country on rough ponies, and made 
life as far as possible one long holi- 
day. A favourite pastime, I re- 
member, was to burrow through 
the huge heaps of straw which, in 
those days of indifferent farming, 
were piled up in the yard after 
harvest. There was a sense of 
mysterious loneliness and conceal- 
ment when we arrived at the centre 
and formed a sort of nest, wherein 
we held high council, and matured 
deep-laid plans of fun or mischief. 
Hither, too, we conveyed sundry 
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unconsidered trifles of an esculent 
nature, and enjoyed our feast be- 
yond any measure which the sub- 
ject matter could justify. Stolen 
waters are sweet, but I think that 
a bottle of unsugared green goose- 
berries I once got hold of, fairly 
beat us. 

Dragging the pond was one of 
our greatest delights. We always 
knew when that event was coming 
off by the presence of a large tub 
filled with water at the brink; this 
was to keep those fish alive which 
had the good fortune to be returned 
to their native element. The drag 
was a source of infinite enjoyment. 
Mr. Belt superintended, and Sam 
and Bill and the gardener, and the 
grooms and George the good-na- 
tured footman—sometimes even Mr. 
Stokes the butler himself assisted. 
Then there were such splashings at 
the sides to drive the great fish to 
the middle of the pond ; such haul- 
ing to get the net through the 
weeds ; such anxious pauses to 
allow it to work ; and such intense 
excitement when, as it approached 
the shore at the remotest corner, 
the fish appeared floundering, 
splashing, and gasping amid the 
black liquid mud which filled the 
bag. Hauled ashore, each boy 
seized by hand, or net, or pot, or 
pan, such fish as he could appro- 
priate: great sulky pike, gasping 
carp, slimy tench, slippery eels, 
one and all were conveyed, amid 
shouts of laughter, to the big tub, 
and the best being selected for food 
or presents, the rest were returned 
to be dragged forth on some future 
festive occasion. Bathing was 
another of our boyish delights. I 
think the clay-bottomed pond in 
which I learnt to swim, must have 
been of most modest dimensions, 
but it was a lake in my eyes, and 
the first half-crown I ever earned 
was given me by my father for 
swimming across it. That half- 
crown, by the way, I presented in 
the fullness of my delight to the 
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itinerant proprietor of a Punch and 
Judy exhibition at Slowton. [I oc- 
cupied the dress circle, that is, I 
sat on the churchyard wall and 
witnessed this, the first theatrical 
exhibition I had ever seen. The 
manager, who had received my 
liberal donation in his hat, voted 
me a young brick, a word just then 
coined, and after spitting upon it, 
pocketed the money with great 
glee. It appeared at the time, and 
I am not sure even now that my 
impression was incorrect, that a 
horrible act of tyranny was per- 
formed when my grandfather, a 
J.P. for the county, happening to 
pass by, peremptorily ordered the 
grumbling vagrant to return the 
money, under a threat of instant 
incarceration as a rogue and a 
vagabond. 

Our swimming in the pond ex- 
cited the curiosity of those strange, 
harmless creatures the water-rats, 
sole representatives of the ancient 
family of beavers, a colony of whom 
—rats, I mean, not beavers—had 
settled in the banks. They would 
come out of their holes and, their 
light bodies half out of water, glide 
among us, apparently actuated by 
simple wonder at our appearance 
and proceedings. Their reception 
was not such as their simple con- 
fidence deserved, but we were gene- 
rally too eager and excited to hurt 
them, and the stupid beasts, after 
diving once or twice among us, 
would regain their holes in safety. 

Bird catching, by means of brick 
traps and wicker baskets, snares, 
and springs, was among our fa- 
vourite winter pursuits, and many 
a score of sparrows, larks, and 
thrushes were caught by these 
means, or by the bat-folding nets 
held against the eaves of the stacks, 
or the dense evergreens which 
crowded the house. The gardener 
generally held the net, one boy car- 
ried a lighted lantern suspended on 
a stick behind it, whilst the other 
beat the bushes or poked under the 
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eaves in front. The barns and 
cow-houses, nay, the church tower 
itself, was visited, and some lighted 
candles being fixed on the beams 
on which we were perched, the 
scared birds, naturally seeking the 
light, were struck down by sticks 
or canght in the hand. Hedge 
hopping, too, was a favourite pur- 
suit: we would separate on each 
side of a hedge, and finding a small 
bird, chase and pelt and drive him 
till he was fairly beaten into a cor- 
ner and fell a quaking victim into 
our hands. We would wake an 
old white owl from her dreamy 
slumber in some lone field barn, 
and as she flew forth blinded by 
the sun and frightened by our 
shouts, pursue with little less than 
her own speed, until we had cap- 
tured or destroyed her. Cruel all 
this, I know, but boys think little 
of the pain they inflict; they are 
cruel because they are thoughtless, 
and their thoughtlessness seems to 
increase in precise proportion to 
their numerical force. I question 
whether any boy would alone, under 
any circumstances, take the life of 
bird or beast. I know that for 
myself, the moment that my bro- 
thers and their wild companions 
had left me, I relapsed into a silent 
loving contemplation of nature, and 
would sit for hours quiet and mo- 
tionless on the branch of an old 
pear tree, a favourite resort of mine, 
and mark the humble-bee as he 
went buzzing by, or the sharp, sud- 
den turn of the swallow snapping 
the winged insect I had disturbed, 
or watch the pretty, lady-like 
little tree-creeper as it ran like a 
mouse up the tree against which I 
leaned ; or the beautiful nut-hatch, 
fixing within a cleft of the bark the 
nut which, making a fulcrum of his 
tail and using his sharp bill as a 
hammer, he would break, and de- 
vour the kernel. I took pleasant 
walks with Belt as he visited his 
traps, and learnt the habits of the 
wild creatures stigmatised as ver- 
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min, then, as now, the objects of a 
war of extermination. I.learnt to 
distinguish the track of every four- 
footed beast, the song, or note, or 
flight of every bird, and there were 
many birds then common which, 
alas! are now extinct or passing 
rare. The fork-tailed kite sailed 
gracefully with outstretched, mo- 
tionless wings aloft in the blue air ; 
the kestrel hovered over the field, 
the sparrow-hawk sat wakeful and 
watching on the dry branch of the 
oak at the end of the hedgerow, the 
hen-harrier beat the low ground 
with the skill and patience of a set- 
ter, and the graceful merlins hunted 
in pairs. Wild notes of the wood- 
pecker, the jay, and the magpie 
were heard at every corner: and 
the presence of a dead horse or 
beast, not then as now sent to mar- 
ket for human food, was attested 
within a few hours by the deep 
croak of the raven, whose mission, 
with the carrion-crow, the buzzard, 
and birds of their kind is, like that 
of the vultures in the East, to re- 
move from the face of the earth de- 
caying animal matter, which might 
otherwise pollute the wholesome air. 

My ‘joy of youthful sports’ was 
birds’-nesting. Cruel again ! I hear 
some excellent old lady of either 
sex exclaim. I deny it; there is no 
cruelty in birds’-nesting, though, as 
in every other pursuit of boy or 
man, where he is brought into rela- 
tion with birds or beasts, it may be 
made the instrument of cruelty. A 
vast quantity of mawkish rubbish 
is talked about the agonies of the 
bereaved mother, the vain flutter- 
ings around the desolate home, and 
twaddle of that sort. Surely such 
persons should abstain from eating 
eggs for breakfast, and eschew bat- 
ter puddings. Do they suppose 
that an old hen likes to have her 
newly laid egg abstracted from the 
nest? Surely not; she dislikes it. 
She protests against it, she pecks 
the hand or flies at the face of the 
hen-wife who removes it, she looks 
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disconsolate when it is removed— 
for a minute or two, and then— 
forgets all about it, and prepares to 
lay another. Why, the Bible itself 
expressly forbids the Hebrew to 
stretch forth his hand against the 
sitting bird, and as expressly per- 
mits the taking of the eggs or the 
capture of the young. Birds’-nest- 
ing, I venture to say, brings out more 
good qualities, mental and physical, 
in boys than any other pursuit 
to which they addict themselves. 
Patience, observation, and endu- 
rance are brought into play; a 
keen eye, a cool head, strong mus- 
cles, and well strung nerves are 
essential to the pursuit. What 
system of gymnastics comes up to 
tree-climbing ? It is like a paper 
chase to a foxhunt,a sponging bath 
to a free swim in the sea. 

But we are not writing an essay, 
but a history. I repeat, my ‘ joy of 
youthful sports’ was birds’-nesting ; 
and the woods and well timbered 
hedgerows which abounded in our 
neighbourhood afforded ample scope 
to my favourite pursuit. Scarce a 
copse but held at least one magpie’s 
or crow’s nest, frequently both ; 
and Thorney Wood was never 
known to be without a buzzard’s. 
In the distant forest of Bolsover, a 
birds’-nesting paradise in my eyes, 
all wild birds had their eyries and 
all wild beasts their lairs. There 
the kites bred, and the raven and 
the heron ; hawks of all kinds, jays, 
magpies, and woodpeckers. The 
bald-headed coot, the merry little 
grebe, and the graceful moorhen 
tenanted the lone pools which nes- 
tled in its depth; and even wood- 
cocks, snipes, and sandpipers were 
reported at times to breed within 
its precincts. Foxes, badgers, 
hedgehogs, stoats, weasels, and 
their congeners were safely nur- 
tured within its deep recesses, and 
from thence spread themselves over 
the country. My notion of the 
happy hunting grounds, was a 
dream of Bolsover Forest. 
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Mr. Belt entered fully into my 
enthusiasm on this subject, and be- 
sides assisting me to feed and bring 
up the young birds I brought home, 
generally of the order aptores, 
kites, hawks, or buzzards, gave me 
most useful hints as to the where- 
abouts and tke construction of their 
nests. 

‘You talked, Master B., the other 
day about ‘classing,’ as you call it, 
the pigeons along with the cocks 
and hens. If you had thought of 
their nests, you would never have 
made that mistake.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Belt,’ said I, ‘ would 
you class birds by their nests ?’ 

‘And why not, if they are to be 
classed at all? There is no one 
thing that birds are so constant 
and regular in as the making of 
their nests, more especially in their 
lining. Who ever saw a wren or a 
tit’s nest that was not full of fea- 
thers, or a warbler’s with a feather 
init? Did you ever know a black- 
bird line its nest with aught but 
fibrous roots, or a song-thrush col- 
lect any soft lining at all? Did 
you ever see a finch’s nest that was 
not finished to a hair, or a missel 
thrush that had not left a lock of 
wool hanging over the side? Many 
a missel’s nest has escaped taking 
from the belief that it had been 
taken already. The lining of a 
rook’s nest is always slovenly, moss 
and wool mostly ; a carrion crow’s 
is round and smooth as a basin, cow 
and horsehair. Then look at the 
little grebe—the didopper, as you 
call her—she dives down to the 
bottom of the pool for every morsel 
of weed with which she lines her 
nest; the coot and the moorhen 
fetch theirs from a distance; while 
the swan sits on her nest and 
catches the floating pieces as they 
pass.’ 

I acknowledged the uniformity of 
birds in this matter, and remarked 
that birds were very clever in the 
art of concealing their nests; but 
the old man would not admit this. 
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‘I don’t believe, Master B., that 
they ever think of hiding their 
nests at all, at least not until they 
have been taken once or twice; 
and then, as in everything else, 
they profit by experience. Why 
should a bird think that you and I 
want to take its nest? If they did, 
they would never come, as they do, 
near houses and homesteads to build. 
Nine tenths of the blackbirds’ and 
the thrushes’ nests in a wood are 
within ten feet of the ride. Nature 
provides for the protection of the 
eggs by colouring them like the 
substances near which they are laid. 
Eggs on the ground are dark ; eggs 
in the bush are green or blue; 
white eggs are always hid in holes 
of trees or banks. There are such 
like differences in the eggs of dif- 
ferent birds; but the same birds 
line their nests the same way, just 
as they lay the same eggs.’ 

This axiom I verified in number- 
less instances in after years. I re- 
member an especial one in a wild 
part of Ireland called Ballycroy, 
where I lived for some years, 
There is not a tree in the barony, 
not one, I think, within four miles 
of where I was located. I had ob- 
served that the water-ouzel inva- 
riably places four or five dried oak 
leaves beneath the first lining of her 
nest. On examining one taken close 
to my house, I found the five leaves, 
oak leaves, as usual, Where did 
they come from ? 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
BIRDS’-NESTING. 


One morning in the early spring, 
I had obtained permission to spend 
a long day in the forest birds’- 
nesting. Bill was to accompany me, 
as well to ‘look after’ me as to 
carry a basket of provisions for our 
al-fresco dinner, consisting of cold 
fowl, hard-boiled eggs, and plenty 
of bread and butter. 

Light were my slumbers the night 
before, and at the first rattle of the 
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gravel against the panes I started 
from my bed, and throwing the case- 
ment open, inhaled the sweet cool 
air of the morning, and viewed on 
the horizon the first streaks of the 
dawn. Short were our orisons, 
limited our ablutions ; hastily swal- 
lowing the cup of still hot tea, 
placed providently by kind hands 
on the hob, and taking semi-circular 
bites out of a thick piece of bread 
and butter, I had within five minutes 
joined my companion on the lawn; 
and, full of gleeful anticipation, we 
turned our faces in the direction of 
the distant forest. Our road lay 
through the Dene, as the beautifully 
wooded narrow valley which 
stretches away to Thorney Wood 
was called, and passed close to 
the Grange, an ancient  stone- 
built house surrounded by a moat 
now partially filled up. It had been 
a place of note in its time; a pair of 
massive pieces of masonry showed 
where a heavy gate once stood, and 
local antiquaries could trace the 
remains of fosse and wall, and other 
defences. The Grange was now 
nothing more than an excellent 
farm house, and Mr. Stubbs, with 
whom I was an especial favourite, 
its owner and occupant. 

As we approached the Grange by 
the southern entrance, the labourer 
earliest at his work saluted me with 
a kindly ‘Good morning, Master B! 
Up betimes, sir!’ and looking over 
the low wall, I recognised the burly 
form of Mr. Stubbs himself, stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets in 
the only corner of the yard as yet 
touched by the early sunbeams, 
contemplating,apparently with much 
satisfaction, a cluster of two year old 
Devon beasts, some of which were 
lazily stretching themselves, the 
majority lying asleep, but still chew- 
ing the cud, among the thick, dry 
straw. A greyhound sat on its 
haunches, nestling his long nose 
against the flap of Mr. Stubbs’s 
pocket, in search of the hidden 
hand; and a little rough terrier at 
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his feet, aware of my approach, 
growled wickedly. Some well bred 
short-faced, fine- coated breeding 
sows poked their heads out of the 
litter as they heard the gate-latch 
rattle, anticipating breakfast ; a long 
line of white Dorking fowls were 
stepping, in apparently endless suc- 
cession, in single file, jerkingly out 
of the henhouse; and a multitude 
of pigeons overhead emerged from 
their cote in little clusters of threes 
and fours, and commenced ruccat- 
tuctooing and bowing to each other 
in most absurd fashion. A picture 
of peace and plenty and animal 
comfort was that farmyard, and 
dearly did Mr. Stubbs, its presiding 
genius, love it. Iwas received with 
a warm grasp of the hand; and a 
hearty invitation to breakfast hav- 
ing been declined on the ground of 
my recent meal, we proceeded to- 
gether to the house, where my refu- 
sal was condoned by the acceptance 
of a tumbler of rum and milk. We 
found Mrs. Stubbs and her daughter 
Susan in the large hall which served 
for the general sitting-room of the 
family ; and Mrs. Stubbs, who 
prided herself on being a farmer’s 
wife, as she was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, proceeded to the dairy to bring 
the milk with her own hands. 
Susan, whose delight it had been to 
play at nursing me as a baby some 
ten years before, gave me a hearty 
kiss, at which Mr. Stubbs laughed, 
and made some allusion to some- 
body being jealous. Susan Stubbs 
was about twenty, a good-tempered, 
fresh -coloured, smiling girl, with 
the brightest of eyes and the softest 
of hair, her nose slightly turned up 
and her mouth rather too wide for 
perfect beauty; but as the only 
daughter and heiress of Mr. Stubbs 
of the Grange, generally recognised 
as such. It was understood that 
amongst her numerous admirers 
Susan had but to pick and choose. 
For my own part, I may confess 
that next to Baby Belt, I adored 
Susan Stubbs. 
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Her mother soon returned with 
the milk, sweet, warm, and frothing 
from the pail ; a bottle of rum and 
a sweet cake being produced from a 
corner cupboard, I, for the first time 
in my life, tasted that delectable 
compound, rum and milk. It was 
possible I might have liked the 
milk pure and simple better, but 
there was a charm in the novelty, 
and rum and milk sounded so manly. 
I swallowed my tumbler at a 
draught ; Bill, to whom, sitting by 
the kitchen fire, Mrs. Stubbs had 
kindly taken a similar jorum, sat 
prolonging the enjoyment by sip- 
ping it slowly, and with intense de- 
light. 

‘How’s the fox, Mr. Stubbs?’ 
said I; ‘ how’s Charlie ?’ 

‘Oh! he’s right enough, Master 
B. Crafty vagabond! Come and 
see him,’ 

Truth to tell, a visit to Mr. 
Stubbs’ fox had been almost as 
much in my mind as the visit to 
himself and his charming family. 
‘Charlie,’ the only fox I had ever 
seen, was an object of unceasing in- 
terest to me. His kennel was under 
the old moss-grown stone steps, con- 
structed long ago to aid the heavily 
attired horseman to climb to his 
bulky steed; they stood beneath a 
huge elm tree which grew on the 
north side of the house. Charlie, 
a collar round his neck, with chain 
attached to a strong post, was seen 
as we approached stretched on the 
topmost step, his nose hidden be- 
tween his forepaws, his ears laid 
flat to his head, his bushy tail at 
full length in a line with his body. 
As we came nearer he retained his 
position, but seemed to press him- 
self closer and closer to the stone, 
and remamed motionless. 

‘Charlie, you rascal!’ said Mr. 
Stubbs, ‘what mischief have you 
been up to now? Eh, Charlie ?’ 

The creature seemed to realise 
the fact that no compliment was 
expressed or intended; he opened 
his mouth to the utmost stretch of 
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which it was capable, displaying a 
formidable array of sharp teeth, 
and made a very peculiar noise 
which came from his throat, and 
gave the idea of his having a bone 
stuck in it. 

‘Look at him, Master B. Look 
at him now! The cunning of that 
crittur beats all I’ve ever seen or 
heard of. Would you believe it, he 
has made two runs round his ken- 
nel, so as to cheat the chickens ?” 

There certainly were two—an 
inner and an outer, whatever might 
have been Charlie’s intention in 
making them. 

‘You see, the fowls soon learnt 
by experience how far Master Char- 
lie could spring, and always kept 
outside the ring he had made by 
running round and round at the 
full stretch of his chain; so what 
does he do but make an inner ring, 
and when the chickens come to pick 
a bone or any bit of food he may 
have left (I believe the villain 
leaves it on purpose), he is down 
upon them in notime. He killed 
two last week and buried them. 
Eh, Charlie? You rogue, you!’ 

Charlie hawked up another snarl 
from the pit of his stomach. 

‘Buried them! Where ?’ 

‘Why, under those two stones he 
has managed to loosen in the pave- 
ment; and he will take them up 
and replace them, too, in less time 
than it takes me to tell you. I one 
day laid a pheasant and a rabbit 
down just here, and turned away 
but for a moment to speak to a 
labourer; the pheasant had va- 
nished, and it was only one of his 
tail feathers sticking out from under 
the stone that saved me from think- 
ing I was bewitched,’ 

‘That looks as if foxes liked 
pheasants better than rabbits, Mr. 
Stubbs ?’ 

‘So my lord’s keeper said; but 
it’s no such thing. The pheasant 
lay the handiest, so he took it and 
buried it, as I told you; he had no 
time for choice. There’s nothing, 
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excepting a rat, that a fox likes so 
much as a rabbit.’ 

We were soon on our road again, 
our spirits, mine especially, buoy- 
ant, boiling over. Perhaps the un- 
accustomed stimulant had some- 
thing to do with it; but there was 
enough to make me joyous without 
that. Healthy and strong, without 
fear or care, engaged in the pursuit 
I loved best, why should I not be 
happy ? It was a lovely morning, 
the newly risen sun made the dew- 
drops glisten like diamonds on the 
twigs, the birds sang around and 
above us, the air was fresh and 
wholesome, and all nature seemed 
to rejoice with us; why should we 
not be happy ? 

‘Can you sing, Bill?’ said I. 
Bill thought he could, but didn’t 
know any words except those of 
the Morning Hymn, which he had 
learnt at Sunday school, and which 
he believed was only sung ‘ to the 
praise and glory of God.’ I pro- 
posed that he should sing to the 
praise and glory of God then and 
there, which Bill did; and I still 
think that the hymn was neither 
out of season nor out of place. 
After that I sang ‘How doth the 
little busy bee,’ to the same tune, and 
so we went rejoicing on our way. 
‘Arcades ambo et cantando pares,’ 
as I afterwards learnt to quote. 

Bolsover Forest was reached at 
last, and we lost no time in plun- 
ging into its deepest recesses—down 
long natural avenues, beneath old- 
est moss-grown oaks, crooked 
thorns, and ancient nuts with 
trunks like forest trees, and so on 
by copse and thicket, dell and 
dingle, wild waste, and swampy, 
rush-grown pasture. Our search 
had been most successful with re- 
gard to the number of eggs, but 
those which we had found were 
generally the more common ones. 
The summer birds indeed, although 
they had arrived, had not as yet 
built their nests. Our collection 
comprised nothing beyond black- 
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birds’ and thrushes’, hedge spar- 
rows’, chaffinches’, and robins’ of 
the smaller birds; a few rooks’, 
magpies’, and a single kestrel’s, of 
the larger. As we passed along 
the dank, sedgy outskirts of a deep 
black pool which, fringed with al- 
ders and tussocks of grass, covered 
many acres of ground, a wounded 
duck started at my feet; the poor 
thing could scarcely fly, and with 
difficulty fluttered along just out of 
reach of my hand. What I meant 
to do with it I cannot tell; but a 
boy, like a puppy, runs after every 
living thing that runs away from 
him. In a moment, shouting to 
Bill to keep near the edge and cut 
her off from the water, I was in hot 
pursuit, dashing over the stumps, 
tumbling over the tussocks, splash- 
ing through the pools, ever on the 
point of catching the wretched bird 
which, with terrified cries, still 
managed to keep just out of reach. 
I came to a place where the pool, 
stretching into a sort of bay, inter- 
cepted my further progress, when 
to my surprise, after fluttering for 
a few yards along the water, she 
took wing, and flew strongly and 
rapidly away, leaving Bill and my- 
self to stare at each other in mute 
amazement. We had had just the 
same kind of chase after a lapwing 
while crossing the bleak common 
which lay between Thorney Wood 
and the forest as we approached it 
in the morning, and we agreed that 
it was a singular coincidence. As 
we walked round the bay, our at- 
tention was attracted by two or 
three nests, not unlike rooks’ nests 
but larger, built in a little clump of 
picturesque Scotch firs. As we ap- 
proached, some herons, their long 
legs stretched behind them and 
forming a counterpoise to their 
prominent necks, took wing and 
with wild cries of alarm flew far 
away. How my heart beat! This 
must be the heronry which I had 
heardand dreamt of, but neverhoped 
to see. A heron’s egg was the 
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grand desideratum for my collection, 
and now the great prize seemed 
within my grasp! On our exa- 
mining the trees however, one, and 
one only, appeared possible to be 
climbed, but on this was a nest from 
which we had seen the old bird 
depart, so we knew for a certainty 
there were eggs in it. The tree 
grew on the bank overhanging the 
tarn and leaned over the water at a 
very considerable angle, the great 
roots which held it being twisted 
into the bank like the shrouds of 
a raking schooner-rigged vessel. 
There were no boughs until near 
the top, and the nest was at the ex- 
tremity of one of the lowest of them, 
but after the first twelve or fifteen 
feet there were broken spikes stick- 
ing out, the remnants of former 
branches which had been broken 
by the tempest or by the weight of 
the snow. Bill wished to venture, 
but I would not allow it; the honour 
of taking a heron’s nest was too 
great to be surrendered. In three 
seconds my jacket was off, and Bill 
pushing behind, I had commenced 
swarming towards the coveted 
prize. The girth of the tree was 
considerable, but, as I said, it leant 
over the water at a great angle, 
the bark too was rough, affording 
finger-hold betwixt its interstices, 
and the sugar-loaf buttons on my 
waistcoat, of which, as was the 
fashion in those days, there was a 
favourable eruption, rather assisted 
me. The spikes though dead were 
not rotten, and eventually I found 
myself at the base of the branch on 
which, at the distance of a few feet, 
the great flat nest was placed. The 
branch, either naturally or from the 
weight placed upon it, bent rather 
downwards, and I could see its con- 
tents,three green eggs, larger than a 
crow’s and much longer, indeed so 
long in proportion to their breadth 
as to be unlike any other birds I 
had ever seen. I suppose a heron 
requires a long egg wherein to pack 
its long legs. 
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Pausing for a moment to recover 
my breath and to steady my nerve, 
I commenced the dangerous process 
of climbing along the nearly hori- 
zontal bough towards the nest. 
This, as every birds’-nester knows, 
is a very ticklish and difficult ope- 
ration. As you look downwards 
there is nothing betwixt you and 
the ground to break your fall should 
an accident happen, and the ground 
looks such a terrible depth below 
you! In this case it was doubly 
terrifying, for 1 was immediately 
over the deep silent pool I have de- 
scribed, and as I involuntarily cast 
my eyes downwards for a second 
it seemed as though a fathomless 
abyss were beneath me, a new sky 
somewhere in the remotest depths, 
and a chubby-faced boy suspended 
in mid-air gazing upwards at me. 
Closing my eyes for a second and 
repressing with some difficulty a 
feeling of giddiness, I scrambled on- 
wards, fixing them steadily on the 
goal of my hopes, and striving, 
though not with entire success, to 
close them upon all beside. I 
reached the nest at last; it was a 
large, flat structure, composed like 
a rook’s, externally of sticks and 
lined almost entirely with wool. 
It contained as I[ have said three 
eggs, two of which I managed to 
transfer wrapped up in my little blue 
pocket-handkerchief to that general 
receptacle of a boy’s treasures my 
cap, and replaced it carefully on 
my head, tying the strings beneath 
my chin. How to carry the other 
was the question. It was too large 
for my mouth, and after some re- 
flection I put it into my trousers 
pocket and prepared to descend 
from my perilous position. Alas! 
this was no easy matter ; the ‘ facilis 
descensus’ is all very well under 
certain circumstance, but under ex- 
isting ones the ‘ descensus’ was ex- 
actly the reverse and ‘revocare 
gradum’ was indeed the work. 
Lying full-length flat upon the 
bough and carefully dragging my- 
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self backwards, I had got safely over 
some four or five feet and was 
hoping to feel the trunk of the tree 
I dared not turn my head to look 
for, when from the tightness of my 
trousers I felt the egg in my pocket 
break with a crunch. An involun- 
tary start threw me off my balance, 
and in an instant I had swung 
round beneath the bough, and un- 
able to retain my hold found myself 
traversing the air towards that 
mock heaven I had contemplated a 
few seconds before. 


When consciousness returned, I 
found myself stretched at length on 
the sunny bank to which the devoted 
Bill, having rescued me from the pool 
at the imminent risk of his own life, 
had dragged me. He was leaning 
over me, uttering ejaculations of 
grief and despair, for the lad loved 
me well and he thought I was dead. 
Possibly some dread of personal 
consequences might obtrude itself, 
and add intensity to his grief, for 


human motives are never absolutely 
pure, but his grief was genuine and 


extreme. ‘ What’ll missus say ? 
Oh dear! oh dear! What’ll missus 
say? Master B., Master B.! Pray 
look up, sir! Oh dear, oh dear!’ and 
then ‘da capo.’ Gradually I found 
strength to comply with his request, 
and Bill’s joy was unbounded when 
at last I opened my eyes and gazing 
dreamily upon him asked, ‘ Are the 
eggs broken?’ The answer that 
they were all right did more to re- 
vive me than any ordinary restora- 
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tives had they been at hand could 
have done, and I was soon able 
with Bill’s assistance, and wrapped 
in his dry coat, for he had fortunately 
carried that garment in his hand, 
to reach the edge of the forest, 
where he left me to proceed at my 
leisure, and running on to the 
Grange speedily returned with Mr. 
Stubbs in the dog-cart who brought 
Susan with him, and wraps and 
shawls and much condolence and 
kind words, and was taken home and 
put to bed, from which, for some 
sort of fever ensued, I did not rise 
for a month, and then I learnt that 
in recognition of the spirited act by 
which he had saved my life, my 
father had promised to bind Bill 
apprentice to any trade he might 
select. Bill was delighted, for he 
had always had a soul above cow- 
boying ; Mr. Belt and his wife were 
grateful, Baby charmed, and I was 
reconciled to the loss of my play- 
mate by the pleasing intelligence 
that I was to be sent at once to 
school. 

Bill at his own request was bound 
*prentice to Mr. Allonby, the well 
known white and blacksmith at 
Slowton, a master of his craft, 
whose fame extended many miles 
beyond the town he lived in. Mr. 
Allonby was especially great as a 
locksmith; and Bill, who was ahandy 
lad, and had a natural turn for 
practical mechanics, could hardly I 
think have chosen better for himself. 
Some years elapsed before we met 
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ELEMENTS OF ROMANISM.! 


HE personal controversy between 
Dr. Newman and Professor 
Kingsley has been closed by Dr. 
Newman himself. Seldom does the 
press show so much unanimity as 
reviewers have shown in awarding 
to Dr. Newman the victory in that 
affair so much to be regretted; nor 
can it occur to us for a moment to 
reopen the question. But after all, 
it is wonderful to reflect for how 
smal] a concession Dr. Newman was 
contending ; how limited has been 
the victory awarded. He has satis- 
fied his readers that at no part of 
his career was he guilty of conscious 
insincerity! It is truly hard to 
believe that Mr. Kingsley, even in 
the utmost heat of the crisis, would 
have gradged this narrow admis- 
sion; but unfortunately plenty of 
smoke mixed with the flame between 
the combatants. Dr. Newman, 
having been now withdrawn from 
official influence in Oxford and in 
the English Church for more than 
twenty years, is to it in a wholly 
honourable, though hostile position. 
Owing to the greatness of the move- 
ment in which he was the chief 
actor, he belongs to history ; and 
we might review his whole course 
with just the same impartiality as 
though the grave had long closed 
over him. Yet we do not purpose 
here to analyse any part of it for 
its own sake, but only because he 
is an eminent and noble type of a 
very considerable party, against 
whom, for scores of years at least, 
and possibly for centuries, a hard 
battle will have to be fought. All 
that we have to say of him will lie 
within a narrow compass, without 
any possible ambiguity as to facts. 
Only for historical justice two re- 
marks on the more recent contro- 
versy seem to us proper. J'irst, we 
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Apologia pro Vita Sua. By the same. 


By the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman. 


do not at all infer that those who 
now feel kindly towards Dr. New- 
man, pass thereby judgment on 
themselves for animosity against 
him a quarter of a century ago. 
Then he was to them as a wolf in 
the sheepfold. He professed to be 
saving the lambs from Rome, while 
in fact he was leading them thither. 
Indignation against him was then 
natural, inevitable, justifiable, whe- 
ther he knew or did not know what 
he was about. In the excitement 
of such a time, some would take 
one, others the other alternative. 
It is neither wonderful nor blamable 
if many then thought he designed 
what he effected, who now admit 
that he deluded himself as well as 
his followers. But now that he has 
discovered and long displayed his 
true colours, they can honour all 
that they see admirable in him with- 
out fear that any will mistake an 
open foe for a friend. Newt, even 
the Apologia does not appear to us 
to bring out anywhere sharply and 
shortly the true apology which lay 
in the fact that Dr. Newman’s ine 
tellectual position was false from 
the very first day ; of which he was 
long profoundly unaware. 

It is hard to conceive a more 
pitiable mental history for an earnest 
man, whose talents make him in 
early youth the premature leader 
of a party, than to discover very 
gradually, that he is fundamentally 
out of place. No one can possibly 
escape from such a position, with- 
out the appearance of hypocrisy 
and treachery. We do not need. 
to rest on the veracity of Dr. 
Newman’s details. We know a 
priori, without his aid, how trying, 
delicate and unmanageable was his 
problem. Those who saw these 
events from the outside, as did in- 
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telligent Dissenters, understood Dr. 
Newman’s very distressing struggle 
more easily than those who stood 
within. 

Universal agreement ascribes to 
Dr. Newman a wonderful acuteness, 
subtlety and energy of logic ; but 
it is the logic of a lawyer,—of an 
advocate,—who argues only from 
what is written, or from what his 
opponents concede, not the logic 
of a philosopher who cautiously 
searches after first principles, and 
verifies, establishes, corrects, or 
abandons them. Men who have 
no pretensions to philosophy are 
alarmed when their reasonings lead 
to very novel, perhaps frightful re- 
sults ; anda certain common sense 
then leads them to review, and sit 
deliberately in judgment on, their 
first principles. We have never 
been able to discover that this was 
in any case Dr. Newman’s pro- 
cedure. With him honesty and 
bravery seem to have consisted in 
plunging on and on to whatever 
conclusions came from his princi- 
ples, which (as far as we can judge) 
he has always regarded as sacred 
and unquestionable ever since he 
adopted the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession. Thus alone could be 
explained the wonderful phenome- 
non, that an active, rich, subtle and 
powerful mind was so slow to dis- 
cover the character of his own doc- 
trines. They are depicted to us in 
a very concise and undeniably clear 
form in two pieces of poetry now 
republished, with the dates of No- 
vember and December 1832. These 
show, that at least as early as 1832, 
Dr. Newman’s doctrine was essen- 
tially that of Rome, against that of 
all the Reformers in every country 
of Europe. Herein is wrapt up the 
controversy still to be undergone in 
the English Church. We may first 
quote the piece of December 11, 1832: 

Private JUDGMENT. 
Poor wanderers ! ye are sore distress'd 
To find that path which Christ has bless’d 
Track’d by his saintly throng. 
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Each ciaims to trust his own weak will, 
Blind idol! so ye languish still, 
All wranglers and all wrong. 
He saw of old and met your need, 
Granting you prophets of his creed, 
The throes of fear to swage. 
They fenced the rich bequest he made, 
And sacred hands have safe conveyed 
Their charge from age to age. 
Wanderers! come home! obey the call! 
A motuer pleads, who ne’er let fall 
One grain of holy truth. 
Warn you and win she shall and must ; 
For now she lifts her from the dust, 
To reign as in her youth. 


The second stanza seems to allude 
to the canonical Scriptures as the be- 
quest conveyed by prophets. These 
can be none but the Christian 
‘fathers,’ from Ireneeus downward. 
Not to press the word prophets in 
poetical diction too severely, we 
accept this stanza as expressing the 
cardinal point in which the Re- 
formers and the Church of Rome 
cordially agreed, viz., as to the 


sanctity and preciousness of the 
canonical books—omitting only the 
question of the Apocrypha, which 


does not here come forward. But 
the main controversy was, Who is 
to interpret the sacred books ? How 
is an individual to discover what 
they mean? Here the Reformers 
replied, that each man and woman 
must judge for themselves, as they 
best could, by the best helps they 
had or could get; and this was 
called Private Judgment. On the 
contrary, the Traditionary Church 
insisted that no individual had duty 
or right of private judgment, but 
was bound to submit to that which 
the Church laid down. No one 
definite tenet separated, or could 
separate, the contending parties so 
sharply as this general difference. 
Not only was no room whatever left 
open for a public reformation by 
the laity and inferior clergy, if the 
doctrine of the old church was ad- 
mitted ; but no right or duty was 
left for ‘the freedom and activity of 
individual conscience. If indivi- 
duals must not judge, it is folly in 
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them to think and examine. The 
Roman doctrine strikes indeed at 
the root of all personal religion 
(which it merges in a corporate 
religion), and at all personal re- 
sponsibility. The very statement 
of it suffices to show, that, whoever 
believes it, condemns the English 
Reformation and every other Re- 
formation which has taken place in 
Europe. Yet Dr. Newman in 1832 
plainly espoused that side, and in 
deliberate set phrase condemned 
Private Judgment. Nay, he iden- 
tified it with personal wilfulness, 
calling it, ‘a trusting in that blind 
idol, our own weak will.’ After 
this, it is curious to find that we 
were all entitled by him wranglers 
and wrong, while the writer of the 
poetry imagined that he was himself 
(by some divine good fortune) ex- 
empted from the common sentence 
and was not judging for himself in 
selecting the form of his creed. 
Moreover, to prevent all mistake as 
to his meaning, he put forth a 
figurative personage called Mother, 
who is about to reign over us as in 
her youth; and it is plainly taken 
for granted that all who do not 
submit to her decrees are truant 
children, wanderers. Not only so: 
but considering that this reign of 
the Church was not so absolute in 
the second century as in the third, 
nor in the third as in the fourth, 
and that the energy of the Church’s 
reign was greatest under Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III. while the 
rod of her power was not broken 
until the Reformation—nothing can 
be clearer than that this whole 
piece protests against the Refor- 
mation, and aspires to go back to 
the preceding ages, when men had 
faith in the Church instead of faith 
on personal conviction. 

Is there any obscurity about this 
‘Mother?’ There is and there is 
not. First, there is: for any one, 
who knows even superficially the 
course of controversy in Ireland, is 
aware that to get any intelligible 
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explanation who and where the 
Mother is, and what are her decrees, 
is a prime insuperable difficulty. 
She is called the Church ; but that 
does not mean the entire body of 
professing Christians, nor the in- 
visible body of all the faithful, but 
some fraction of ordained priests ; 
yet again no body of priests at 
which we can point, literally or 
figuratively ; nor is it at all mere 
priests, but, it seems, bishops only ; 
and not all bishops, but only bishops 
in general council; yet not all 
general councils, for you must ex- 
clude heretical ones: and then we 
have to learn what authority decides 
which councils are heretical and 
which orthodox, and which are 
really general. We have in short 
to find our ‘ Mother’ before we can 
obey her. It further peeps out 
that a consensus of the learned is 
supposed to decide what councils are 
authoritative ; hence it is not really 
the councils that constitute the 
‘reigning Mother,’ but certain doc- 
tors behind them, who (by this 
logic) are higher and greater than 
the councils, and are empowered to 
reject some of them as heretical. 
But when we ask who these doctors 
are, there is no reply, except that 
one must spend many laborious 
years in trying to find them out, 
with no criterion, after all, to check 
our errors ; while we are forbidden 
to use private judgment on any- 
thing in detail. Besides, there is 
the theory of the Pope’s infallibility, 
which sums up the Church into the 
Pope, and makes him the Holy 
Mother. In one who is aware that 
such is the cloudiness of this meta- 
phor, such the difficulty of assigning 
to it any practical meaning that 
can satisfy a conscientious inquirer, 
—it might seem to be sheer insanity 
to propose as a first principle of 
religion to submit one’s under- 
standing to the ‘ Holy Mother.’ 
But, secondly, every Romanist 
knows from his cradle that this 
practical difficulty presses on no 
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one but the unhappy Protestant,who 
suffers a torture like that of Sisyphus 
or Tantalus if he struggle to dis- 
cover where is the Mother and what 
are her infallible decrees. To the 
Romanist layman all is clear, all is 
easy. He needs not to trouble his 
head with searching after an im- 
palpable fiction. He has but to 
submit to a living director at his 
side—the priest; leave to him all 
these obscure questions, and pass 
on without disagreeable responsi- 
bility or the labour of thought. It 
therefore occurs to ask: Had Dr. 
Newman secured this subsidiary 
but very necessary part of the sys- 
tem, without which the doctrine of 
an authoritative Mother cannot pos- 
sibly work? He had already gone 
to that perfection of Romanism in 
November 1832, when he wrote the 
following : 
Persecution. 
Say, who is he in deserts seen 
Or at the twilight hour? 
Of garb austere and dauntless mien, 
Measured in speech, in purpose keen, 
Calm as in heaven he had been, 
Yet blithe when perils lower. 
My Holy Mother made reply : 
‘Dear child, it is my Priest. 
The world has cast me forth, and I 
Dwell with wild earth and gusty sky. 
He bears to men my mandates high, 
And works my sage behest. 
‘ Another day, dear child, and thou 
Shalt join his sacred band. 
Ah, well I deem, thou shrinkest now 
From urgent rule and severing vow. 
Time hath a taming hand.’ 


We cannot suppose that this piece 
was intended to satirise the English 
bishops, yet certainly not one of 
them has much outward likeness to 


the priest here described. Our 
bishops may (for aught we know) 
dress in garb austere when in private, 
but in public they appear in fine 
linen, with a feminine and smooth 
aspect, rather to be called courtier- 
like than of dauntless mien ; nor is it 
easy to say that the world has cast 
them forth or that they endure perse- 
cution, while they have seats in the 
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House of Lords and at least 5,000l. a 
year. Evidently the church to which 
the poetry calls us to submit is not 
the Reformed Church of England, 
but a church under persecution. As 
it is quite impossible to interpret 
this persecuted church to mean the 
English Reformers under Queen 
Mary, or the Lollards, or the Wal- 
denses, we seem to be carried back 
at least to the days of Athanasius, 
Not but that, as Athanasius and 
Arius were each in turn persecuted, 
it is dangerous to take persecution 
as a note of the true Church. It is 
here more needful to insist, that in 
spite of the wealth, rank, and free- 
dom from persecution which give 
to our bishops so unapostolic an 
aspect, the Priest in this degenerate 
Church is supposed to retain not 
only his unimpaired status, but a 
direct communication with that in- 
visible potentate the holy persecuted 
one, the Church in the wilderness— 
the Church (are we to say ?) of the 
fourth century—from whom (and 
not from our modern bishops) the 
priest receives mandates high, and 
works the sage behest of the distant 
spiritual queen. Of course such 
‘mandates high’ are given to be 
obeyed, not to be despised. Thus 
the authority of the priest is estab- 
lished, and the missing link is 
found, which enables every layman 
to obey the Holy Mother by simply 
obeying his priest. It is also re- 
markable that religious orders and 
vows are, with a frankness so gra- 
tuitous to the argument, here pa- 
raded before us. Urgent rule: what 
is that, but severe asceticism ? 
Severing vow: what means that, 
but a system of celibate priests, so 
‘severed’ from the interests of the 
laity, that they will, in pursuance 
of Hildebrand’s craft, be devoted 
to aggrandise ecclesiasticism ? 

On Dr. Newman himself nothing 
of this can have any bearing at all, 
ever since the day that he dis- 
covered his false ground, and pub- 
licly joined the church of tradition ; 
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but on those who then went along 
with him, and still remain in the 
English Church, these topics bear 
very heavily. Do the doctrines 
taught in these two poems move 
sympathy or grief in such men as 
Gf for his eminence we may name 
one) Dr. Pusey ? 

The questions that here arise are 
far too great to admit of being 
softened down by any amiable con- 
siderations. Oil and water will not 
mix; nor, when principles are es- 
sentially opposed, is anything gained 
by disguise. The only hope of re- 
conciliation lies in faithful simplicity 
of speech, divested as much as pos- 
sible of all unkindness and of all 
arrogant assumption ; and in truth, 
the whole case may be stated with 
entire clearness in the compass of 
very few pages. 

We do not at all overlook the 
fact that there have always been 
among our High Church individuals 
essentially Romanistic in theory. 
Hence, also, as Conyers Middleton 
remarked, Rome has always had a 
steady crop of converts from them. 
But until the reform of Parliament 
in 1832 threw into the Legislature 
a powerful body of Dissenters, and 
caused panic in the Church, Roma- 
nistic teaching could not effect any 
energetic or national movement. 
Terror lest Lord Grey’s Church 
Reform, aided by Dissenters in 
Parliament, should prove a reality, 
made hundreds overlook the danger 
of Rome, while clutching at Roman 
theory for defence against the State. 
Dr. Newman might have taught 
the same doctrines with the same 
ability and the same energy twenty 
years earlier,with only one twentieth 
part of the result. Moreover, ever 
since his own example proved that 
the doctrine came from Rome and 
led to Rome, its impetus is stayed. 
Nevertheless, the Ritualist clergy 
remain as the fruit of his move- 
ment; and it now becomes a very 
grave difficulty how the State is to 
deal with them. 
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Dr. Newman perfectly under- 
stands the intense contrariety of 
Romanism and Protestantism. The 
one may conquer the other, but you 
cannot make an Kirenicon between 
them, any more than between two 
opposing astronomical or medical 
theories. It is important to look 
into this broadly, from its historical 
side. One has but to read the New 
Testament, however cursorily, to 
see that the religion preached by 
Jesus, by Paul, by every apostle so 
far as noticed, was pre-eminently a 
personal religion. Individuals were 
called on to listen with their own 
ears, to judge with their own con- 
sciences, to cast aside the creeds or 
ceremonies in which they had been 
trained and as it were born, and 
devote themselves to a nobler mo- 
rality and to a creed which would 
intensify and develop that morality. 
Each convert exerted his private 
judgment most emphatically in 
casting off the cultus of his youth 
and manhood and adopting a new 
creed. To have preached submis- 
sion to a ‘ Holy Mother’ could only 
have secured that there would be 
no spiritual conversions, nor was 
such a form of preaching morally 
possible to Judaism or to the earliest 
Christianity. Each of these re- 
ligions attracted proselytes by the 
purer and nobler doctrines which 
it presented to their intellects and 
consciences, in contrast to those of 
the national traditionary religions ; 
and nothing can be more opposed 
to this than to lay down that private 
men must not judge of the doctrine, 
but must look for an external body 
which is to judge in their stead ; of 
which body they are (forsooth) to 
furnish themselves with outward 
notes or tokens. It is hard to deal 
argumentatively with the extrava- 
gantly imbecile notion that it is 
easier to decide by private judgment 
that a certain indefinite Invisible 
Corporation is infallible, and is en- 
trusted with the Divine prerogative 
of judging for us, than to decide by 
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the same private judgment the spe- 
cial questions of morality or, it may 
be, of dogma, on which the laity 
are expected to consult their spiri- 
tual directors. Nor are we here 
valled on to argue about it, but 
simply to point out that the doc- 
trine, which, after some centuries, 
became Catholic, and is now specifi- 
cally Roman, is in utter contra- 
diction both to the facts and the 
possibilities of the early ages. A 
pagan cultus was sometimes propa- 
gated by the same methods as the 
Jesuits attempted in Asia; methods 
essentially theatrical, such as the 
displaying of emblems and perform- 
ing of processions or dances with 
special utterances, or legends to ex- 
plain the mysteria, that is, the 
sacred apparatus. Not unlike this 
are the sacred relics of Romanism. 
The point on which we insist is 
this: that one who preaches an 
infallible Church, which is to super- 
sede men’s judgment of moral and 
spiritual controversies, cannot ad- 


dress men’s moral and _ spiritual 


faculties. He can only speak to 
their sensuous imaginations, by 
theatrical display, by music, by 
processions, by incense, by wreaths 
of flowers, by gorgeous dresses—to 
say nothing of idols or Virgins 
dressed up, holy coats or other 
relics, and periodical miracles like 
that of St. Januarius. He can 
address nothing but the outward 
senses of those whom he would 
convert; for to address the intel- 
lect and conscience is to admit the 
propriety of using private reason 
to sit in judgment on the doctrine 
of the preacher. The movement 
called Ritualism in the Church of 
England at this day is nothing but 
the legitimate and necessary de- 
velopment of forbidding private 
judgment. It is but a mark that 
the religion is a pagan cultus, and 
does not stand on the ancient apo- 
stolic foundation. Of course we are 
well aware that special texts can be 
quoted from the New Testament in 
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favour of ecclesiasticism. Had it 
contained absolutely nothing capa- 
ble of being turned to this service, 
perhaps the transformation which 
the doctrine of James and Panl 
underwent into that of Cypril and 
Augustine would have been impos. 
sible. But the glory and the 
strength of early Christianity (at 
least according to all its defenders) 
lay on its moral and spiritual side, 
and emphatically in the freedom of 
soul which it bestowed on those 
who had but one Lord, and Him in 
heaven. Without these elements 
Christianity is as salt that has lost 
its savour; and in the frightful 
history of the Papacy, with its 
crusades, its wars, its Inquisition, 
its massacres, its impurities, its 
avarice, we see what a curse in its 
perversion it became. The Refor- 
mation, though nearly everywhere 
imperfect and halting, whether from 
the infirmity of leading reformers, 
the intrigues of princes, or the con- 
vulsive struggles of war, yet every- 
where of necessity became a revolt 
of personal private reason against 
authority, and in so far was a re- 
turn to original Christianity. The 
ecclesiasticism against which it thus 
necessarily revolted is essentially 
pagan, inasmuch as it cares for 
outward obedience more than for 
inward intelligence ; also, does not 
seek to ‘minister the Spirit’ to 
individuals and rear them into a 
manhood which can judge for itself, 
but to keep them in a perpetual 
childhood, amused by theatrical 
displays. Of what possible avail to 
morality can a religion be which is 
not in the intellect and soul, but is 
only outwardly stamped on the 
skin? The metaphor may seem 
extravagant; but when tested in 
genuine examples it will justify 
itself. Take the case of a man, who 
in good earnest supposes religion to 
consist, not in feeling with his heart 
and seeing with his eyes, but in 
obeying a priest who is to feel and 
see for him. Suppose him to avow 
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that he believes theft and murder 
and lying to be sins only because 
the priest tells him so, but that 
otherwise he would see no harm in 
them: will any one care a straw for 
his morality ? So, if he say that he 
believes God to be good and all- 
knowing and truthful, only for the 
same reason, viz. because the priest 
so tells him, but that if the priest 
told him that God is cruel and lying 
and ignorant of man’s actions, he 
would believe it: will any one care 
a straw for his religion, or think 
any spirituality possible to him? 
Nothing can be clearer than that 
such a man’s religion (so called) is 
outside of himself—is (as we say) 
printed on his skin by the priest, 
and has neither life nor value. A 
man or a child does not begin to be 
religious at all until he begins to 
have private judgment; and he 
cannot grow up into spiritual life, 
except in proportion as his inde- 
pendent intellect grows up. When 
he believes, not because he is told 
something, but because he sees it, 
then at last he believes to some 
purpose, because ‘ he believes with 
his heart,’ in Hebrew metaphor. To 
believe merely because a priest tells 
us, or merely because a sacred book 
tells us, makes but little practical 
difference in a single case of belief, 
though the former reduces the in- 
tellect to tenfold slavery. But no 
faith is perfect or trustworthy until 
it is spiritual; that is, until it is 
lodged in the man’s own spirit and 
is discerned by his own faculties. 

It is easy to attempt refutation of 
this cardinal axiom, by adducing on 
the one side questions of wisdom, 
and on the other, dogmas of faith, 
which no man of limited education 
can treat. But questions of wis- 
dom are not here to the purpose. 
As to dogmas of faith,—for in- 
stance if no man can discern, so as 
to ‘ believe with his heart,’ the im- 
maculate conception as propounded 
by Pope Pius IX., it will only prove 
that this is not a religious truth 
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at all; but, that if it be true, it 
belongs to some other class of truth. 
On the other hand, if it can be 
so discerned by an accomplished 
priest, as to enable him to say, ‘I 
believe, not merely because Pope 
Pius IX. has affirmed it, but be- 
cause I discern it for myself,’ one 
thing at least becomes certain, that 
the priest has attained his dis- 
cernment by spiritual and intel- 
lectual development, and not by 
external ceremonies, such as laying 
on of hands ; so that laymen equally 
exercised in pious thought may 
attain the same discernment. An- 
other thing may be laid down, that 
if the spiritual doctrine be ever so 
true, ever so discernible to the fa- 
culties of the spiritually exercised 
and advanced; yet if it be undis- 
cernible to true-hearted beginners 
whoin scripture language are babes, 
it then ought not to be made a 
dogma at all; but it suffices to say, 
whosoever can receive it, let him 
receive it. To Protestants we may 
better illustrate our meaning by 
another example. The doctrine of 
the millennial reign of Christ upon 
earth was all but universally be- 
lieved by the very early church ; 
and in the sincere opinion of many 
now alive, is most distinctly taught 
in the New Testament. Yet no 
man can possibly so attain discern- 
ment of this doctrine, as to believe 
it independently of the book. This 
fact suffices to make it improper to 
account the doctrine a dogma of re- 
ligion, be it ever so true. 

But in the last paragraph we 
have touched on another great 
topic, in which Romanism identifies 
itself with Paganism, namely, in its 
belief in charms and magic, such as 
the spiritual efficacy of an outward 
act. No corruption entered the 
Christian church at an earlier date : 
none was more fatal. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere of Paganism, and 
filled by converts drawn chiefly 
from the most ignorant part of 
society, not excluding the slaves, 
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the church with great rapidity mis- 
interpreted and pervertedinto magic 
every emblematic rite; insomuch 
that all emblems may be justly re- 
garded as equally dangerous with 
images. When a church parted 
with two of its beloved instructors, 
to go on mission among the neigh- 
bouring heathen; when with full 
hearts and anxious souls they took 
solemn leave of them, what more 
agreeable to natural piety than, 
while commending them to God in 
prayer, to breathe blessings upon 
them, and accompany that blessing 
by the well known emblematic pa- 
ternal act of laying hands upon 
their heads? Such a mode of bless- 
ing did the church in Antioch use 
towards Barnabas and Saul, already 
accepted and active among them as 
prophets or teachers. Pious and 
proper as was the practice was in 
its beginning, pernicious in the 
extreme has been the mimicry of 
it. So again, when Paul and the 
elders commended Timothy to the 
divine blessing, and in symbol 
thereof laid their hands on his 
head with prayer, it is, and was 
(we suppose), an open question 
with Christians, whether their 
prayer actually drew down upon 
Timothy some immediate increase 
of spiritual energy, which in scrip- 
tural language would be called a 
bestowing of the Holy Ghost. To 
believe this would be, if an error, 
yet a venial, and in some sense a 
noble error, as being the error of a 
noble soul; and so long as the 
efficacy of the laying on of hands 
was not separated from the efficacy 
of the prayer and the holiness of 
those who prayed, the symbol was 
incapable of degenerating into a 
charm. For a revered teacher to 
lay hands on a younger man, was 
early interpreted as a solemn com- 
mendation of him to others ; and it 
is so understood at present among 
churches who look with contemp- 
tuous disgust on the idea thata cere- 
mony has any spiritual efficacy. To 
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lay hands on the head, as to grasp the 
hand or to kiss, has its appropriate 
meaning, easily understood; but one 
might have thought, no one who 
had not been nursed in paganism 
could pervert the symbolic actions 
into charms. ‘ Lay hands suddenly 
on no man, neither be partaker of 
other men’s sins,’ says Paul to 
Timothy: that is, ‘ Beware of recom- 
mending to the brethren a man who 
may turn out worthless, lest you 
become responsible for his mis- 
chief.’ What more simple or more 
sensible? Yet out of such a text 
is elicited the monstrous idea that 
Timothy’s hands had a magical 
virtue, nay, and transmitted to even 
worthless men a spiritual power 
which had come into Timothy from 
the hands of Paul. Such is the 


ecclesiastical doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession! It maintains that every 
bishop in the English church trans- 
mits by his hands a spiritual power; 
(which is indeed defined as the 
power of remitting or retaining 


sin!) transmits it from a prede- 
cessor, who got it from one before 
him ; and so back to the apostles. 
It insists that the wickedness, igno- 
rance, or unbelief of any bishop who 
is a link of the chain, does not stop 
the downflow of holy influence— 
that a bishop, as such, holy or 
wicked, wise or silly, transmits the 
influence equally well, so that it is 
not impaired by time, but every 
modern bishop is on a par with 
Timothy himself; while on the other 
hand a pious Lutheran minister or 
Scotch Presbyterian has not this 
mysterious (and as they add, strictly 
necessary) gift, but is a mere lay- 
man, Sydney Smith expresses his 
contempt of this theory, by calling 
the imaginary gift ‘ the true virus ;’ 
and it is indeed hard to blame 
coarseness towards such a dogma. 
But here it occurs to us to express 
our wonder how any man can 
imagine himself ever to have held 
in his heart the evangelical doc- 
trines, if he has accepted baptismal 
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regeneration and apostolic succes- 
sion without a struggle or a shock. 
Such evangelicalism can have been 
only skin deep. Evangelical theories, 
like other theories, may lie on the 
surface of the mind, may be be- 
lieved because they are (or are sup- 
posed to be) in a book. But a 
genuine evangelical can as well be- 
lieve paganism outright, as believe 
that a profane, ambitious, sensual, 
misbelieving man, called a bishop, 
can bestow the Holy Spirit; or that 
any person can in any circumstances 
receive a spiritual gift by purely 
physical manifestations. He totally 
disbelieves it, not merely because 
it is not in the New Testament, 
nor merely because it is utterly 
opposed to all the principles 
which pervade the New Testament, 
but also because his intellect and 
heart reject it with contempt and 
loathing. He regards it as un- 
provable, for it attacks the very 
essence of his faith. If texts were 
alleged in proof, to which he had 
no reply, he would have to say, ‘So 
much the worse for the scripture ;’ 
inasmuch as he reveres the New 
Testament for its spiritual doctrine. 
Of course, he does not really put 
the hypothesis of its teaching a 
paganism which would force him to 
reject it, when the fact is, that 
there is not the shadow of pretence 
there for this portentous fiction. 
Nearly the same may be said for 
the two other great perversions of 
Christian practice, though in ex- 
tenuation it must be admitted, that 
the metaphors are in one or two 
texts undoubtedly harsh, in regard 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
New birth is itself'a harsh metaphor, 
and has been overstrained, not by 
the High but by the Low Church 
everywhere. Remission of Sins is 
coupled with the baptism of adult 
believers in one or two texts. The 
new birth is in numerous passages 
referred to faith without mention of 
baptism. In spite of this, out of two 
figurative texts has been built up a 
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mystical theory concerning the in- 
fluence of baptism on infants, who 
do not and cannot believe. Hereto 
have been added, an apparatus of 
sponsors who believe and reply 
vicariously, and a doctrine of ‘sin’ 
which the infant has not committed, 
but has to get arbitrarily washed off, 
because it is arbitrarily imputed ! 
Men who have been reared in such 
a belief, and in the still more mon- 
strous fictions concerning the Lord’s 
Supper (as we see in the case of 
Luther), may be puzzle-headed 
about them to their dying day, 
just as pagans brought their pagan- 
ism into the Church. Nevertheless 
such theories are not the less cer- 
tainly a base superstition. They 
involve the incredible absurdity 
that a physical mechanism gene- 
rates spiritual results; nay, im 
the grossest, that is, in the Roman 
development of doctrine, the Sacra- 
ments are supposed to move heaven 
and hell. We do but give the right 
name to all such theories, by calling 
them magical. The Christianity of 
the New Testament is one great 
protest against the whole. It was 
a system erected on directly the 
opposite assumption, that all spiri- 
tuality acts in the heart, by the 
heart, and proceeds from heart to 
heart, never by the manifestations of 
the conjurer, nor by outward trans- 
mission, any more than by birth. 
The living word, piercing the heart 
deeper than the dissector’s knife, is 
there the only instrument that con- 
veys the Spirit from man to man, 
subduing, purging, and enlighten- 
ing. 

To reason with a Romanist from 
the Scripture is generally a great 
mistake. You cannot convince 
him, for his convictions rest on the 
Church, not on the Scripture. You 
cannot silence him; and you cannot 
make him understand how hopeless 
it is to convert you. But, try the 
experiment of arguing with him 
from natural morality and from 
first principles. Tell him that if 
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Jesus or Paul had blessed an auto- 
da-fé or a St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, it would simply destroy in 
you all reverence for them; that 
your conscience so detests the doc- 
trine of persecution preached by 
Pius IX. in his Encyclical, that if 
it be part of Christianity, you can 
no longer be a Christian; and, if 
the Romanist have a conscience, 
you will get a chance of striking 
home to his conscience. At least 
you will silence him, for he will not 
fight with you about morality with- 
out an ecclesiastical tower of refuge ; 
and he suddenly discovers that he 
has no weapon at all to use against 
ou. 

To the leading Reformers them- 
selves must be attributed the lament- 
able tendency to value sacred texts 
as mere weapons of war. It rose 
almost inevitably out of their con- 
troversy with Rome. While we 


can seldom blame it in detail, yet 
the general result was evil, by di- 
recting more attention to isolated 
texts than to the general scope of 


arguments. The laity perhaps often 
argued the more wisely against 
Rome from their narrower erudi- 
tion. When an entire population 
abandoned the ancient Church, the 
arguments influencing it were not 
mainly scholastic or biblical; but 
men had been shocked by cruelties, 
scandalised by avarice or licentious- 
ness. They discerned that a Church 
which either connived at or actively 
supported tyranny and immorality, 
could not be from God; and con- 
victions thus arising sprang from a 
profounder source than any derived 
from text-quoting, which after all 
does not easily reach the millions of 
a nation. A man who with simple 
heart studies the translation of an 
ancient book, is liable to make gross 
error in interpreting separate texts, 
and one moderately humble is so 
conscious of this, as to get but a 
feeble conviction out of an argu- 
ment based on them. It is only 
when he learns to go rapidly through 
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a whole chapter or a whole epistle, 
and to gather up the general pur- 
port, that he can imbibe the spirit 
of the writer, and feel sure that he 
has mastered it. Then also he be- 
comes independent of erudition and 
surmounts the delusiveness of bad 
translation. And the preacher who 
can teach his hearers so to reason, 
imparts to them a valuable educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, still better is 
it, if he can use sacred books only 
as his inspiration and not as his 
argument; but rest his argument 
on that of which the hearers can 
judge by their own moral powers, 
their consciences, and limited in- 
tellects. Minds thus addressed 
become far livelier, and quickly 
gain increase of ability: religion is 
brought down into the living world, 
and no longer rests in foreign books 
and in the rust of antiquity. More- 
over it ought not to be overlooked 
that the whole spiritual energy of 
the New Testament is found in 
those parts which address the con- 
sciences of readers or hearers di- 
rectly, and that by far the least 
satisfactory passages are those in 
which the writer or speaker rests an 
argument on Old Testament quota- 
tions. Paul indeed may sometimes 
seem almost reluctantly to act the 
rabbi, in a desire to meet rab- 
binical argument with its own 
weapons. That Jesus did not thus 
imitate ‘the scribes’ was a phe- 
nomenon which much impressed 
the multitudes. If any one desire 
to oppose Romanism, he must cul- 
tivate the private judgment of the 
multitude, and he can only cultivate 
it by eliciting its activity on its own 
proper ground and within limits to 
which it is competent. 

In the United States, the evils 
of slavery have led very many 
ministers of religion, ever since 
the day when the war gave hope 
of the removal of that awful incu- 
bus, to make the practical duties 
of the day a leading subject of pul- 
pit address. The drink traffic has 
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become equally prominent. Wesley 
and Whitfield, and all their as- 
sociates, preached largely against 
public iniquities, great as was also 
their zeal for special doctrines called 
evangelical. Is there less need of 
such moral preaching now? What 
of our criminals, our swilling of in- 
toxicating liquors, cur trade frauds, 
our trade violences, our lost women, 
our infamous houses, our suspicious 
masses of bachelors, with a popula- 
tion called demi-monde? What of 
ourimmoralities at elections? What 
concerning luxury, and haste to get 
rich ? It may seem that there is 
plenty of material for a preacher 
who has the heart of old Bishop 
Latimer, to speak within the com- 
prehension of his audience. But is 
it not the fact that as, at the time 
of the Reformation, the reformers 
damaged their cause, as against 
Rome, by desiring to retain for 
themselves some right of persecu- 
tion; so now, those who reject the 
essence of the Roman creed as in 
fact unspiritual, yet dread to invoke 
against it that which alone can 
crush and quench it—the energetic 
development of men’s moral judg- 
ments ? dread to invoke it, lest per- 
chance it sweep away some portion 
of their own creed ! 

A little cloud is on the horizon, 
from which may come at no distant 
time a formidable tempest. The 
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whole question of the relations of 
the sexes is already unsettled in 
many minds. Advertisements and 
private missives, inserted in books 
without printers’ name, show us 
from time to time what literature 
is abroad, not indecorous more than 
medical treatises are indecorous, 
not profligate in intention, yet to- 
tally subverting received moralities. 
Events will show whether any ex- 
isting clergy will know how to 
meet the difficulty. An unmarried 
clergy can only make themselves 
and their flocks worse by meddling 
initatall. Ritualists may sport, like 
Nero with his lyre while Rome was 
burning. One thing to us is mani- 
fest, that the moral basis of religion 
must be cleared wider and dug 
deeper ; the consciences of the laity 
must be called into greater activity ; 
the principle of private judgment 
must be sacredly revered and dili- 
gently elicited as essential to any 
worthy religion ; ceremonies and 
officialism must be brought to their 
minimum, in order that the real 
virtues and wisdom of clergymen 
may produce their maximum of re- 
sult. Let us hope, that as belief of 
ghosts and witches fled howling 
into darkness on the rise of modern 
science, so will the belief of magical 
religion fade away, when the re- 
ligious conscience of the nation be- 
comes more robust. 
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HERE came, shortly after this 
time, a memorable day, or 
rather the eve of a memorable day, 
to the Park, though the dawn was 
exactly like other dawns. There 
had been for Charlotte Wedderburn 
the usual awaking at the house- 
maid’s light tap. This was followed 
by an inquiry concerning the wea- 
ther ; then there was a deep consul- 
tation between Charlotte and Miss 
Murdoch, while both ladies were 
still in white dressing gowns, with 
hair falling in elf-locks down their 
backs. The discussion involved the 
sending of deputations from room 
to room to ascertain the state of the 
tide, and whether there was not too 
much of a ground swell to render it 
advisable for the Misses Wedderburn 
and their governess to have a sea 
bath before breakfast. It was ended 
by an imperative message from Mrs. 
Wedderburn, forbidding the bath, 
and quelling the incipient rebellion 
of Louisa and Laura, who were as 
wild as spaniels for the water. 
There they were come out, and had 
as much, rather more, freedom than 
Charlotte and Miss Murdoch. 

At breakfast Mrs. Wedderburn 
was slightly out of temper. To do 
her justice, she was not habitually 
peevish, or even overbearing. Like 
all astute rulers, as a matter alike 
of policy and inclination, she re- 
served her forces. Martinet as she 
was, she stopped short of petty 
tyranny. But this morning she 
delivered a lecture on young ladies 
having care not to endanger their 
health of body, mind, or estate, and 
by so doing avoiding giving un- 
necessary trouble to their relatives 
and friends. She characterised 
such conduct as that which became 


ladies, and Mrs. Wedderburn was 


Vill. 


right, wise, and refined in that 
opinion. 

After breakfast there was a rup- 
ture for Charlotte to patch up 
speedily and secretly between Miss 
Murdoch and Louisa. The question 
was, whether Louisa had any right 
of private judgment with regard to 
her own drawings, or whether Miss 
Murdoch was entitled to rub out 
whole towns, castles, and reaches 
of rivers, two gipsy children, the 
haunches of a horse, and the head 
of a dog, without so much as 
Louisa’s knowledge and authority ? 
The belligerents were about equally 
headstrong and violent. Miss Mur- 
doch affirmed it was Louisa’s part 
to give in. Louisa put in paren- 
thesis that it was a detestable part, 
and she was heartily sick of playing 
it. However, teacher and pupil 
agreed in a strong disinclination to 
take the dispute to the highest 
court—appeal to Mrs. Wedderburn, 
and be snubbed and scolded, not 
in an uncivil or an unmotherly, 
but in a summary unmistakable 
manner, 

Charlotte Wedderburn was clever 
at a great many things to those 
who could penetrate her retired 
position and character—clever with 
the cleverness of delicate subtle 
perceptions, quiet humour, fresh 
intelligence, and a tender heart. 
But Charlotte was specially clever 
at reconciling chief foes, and 
smoothing over difficulties. From 
the last young servant, uncouthly 
strange to everything and every- 
body at the Park, to Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, driven to groan under some 
intolerable grievance at her de- 
pressed provoking husband, Char- 
lotte’s talent in this respect was 
not suffered to rust. Many a vial of 
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the oil of gentle tact, courtesy, and 
sympathy she poured on troubled 
waters. She had earned the bless- 
ing of the peacemakers. LKestatic 
admirers were not altogether wrong 
when they averred that, whoever 
was in fault, whatever went amiss 
at the Park, there was not a man 
or woman there, ‘ gentle or simple,’ 
who would not willingly have put 
his or her hair beneath Miss Wed- 
derburn’s feet, if that would have 
done the young lady any good. 

The mended quarrel resulted in a 
trivially busy morning. The items 
were writing notes, carrying mes- 
sages to the gardener, gathering 
and arranging flowers, reading half 
a dozen pages of Tasso, Uhland, and 
an abridged purified Moliére, help- 
ing the elder girls with their halt- 
ing translations and their drudging 
pianoforte practice—aiding and con- 
soling not only them, but Miss 
Murdoch. Women know many such 
mornings, with their minute details. 
In the abstract they sound value- 
less, but in reality they form parts 
in the pure and beautiful whole of 
a gentle, single-hearted, contented, 
Christian girl’s life, better in their 
full obedience and perfect charity 
than one or two sensational acts of 
burnt-offering and sacrifice. 

At luncheon the mark was made 
which separated this day and the 
following day from the rest of 
Charlotte’s life—now and when her 
brown hair was grey. 

Mr. Wedderburn, in his tacitur- 
nity and reserve, then announced 
for the first time—but as abruptly 
and publicly when he did announce 
it, as if Mrs. Wedderburn consi- 
dered he had not the qualities of 
presence of mind and reflection in 
his composition—that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Tommy Spens 
by the morning’s post, informing 
him that Tommy had got his step 
and attained his company unex- 
pectedly and gratifyingly, though 
it had been through a chapter of 
accidents—even of offences. One 
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officer had died an untimely death ; 
another infinitely more wretched 
fellow had so signally disgraced 
himself that he had been requested 
to retire from the professedly ho- 
nourable ranks of her Majesty’s 
army; a third, who had no end of 
a private fortune, and had professed 
to buy himself up and up far above 
Tommy Spens’ head with all expe- 
dition, had suddenly taken it into 
his own head that he was under an 
obligation to Tommy, and had not 
only refrained from preferring him- 
self to another, but had spoken a 
word to a man mighty at the 
Horse Guards, who was under an 
obligation to him, and got Tommy 
his captaincy. Further, the regi- 
ment was under immediate march- 
ing orders, with the announcement 
of Burmah for its destination, and 
Tommy was coming down all the 
way from Southampton to the Park, 
to arrive that very night by the 
boat, to bid them good-bye once 
more, and to venture at the last 
moment on a suggestion which he 
had more at heart than his cap- 
taincy. 

All this had happened and was 
happening, and Charlotte had been 
engrossed with the question of ma- 
tutinal sea-bathing, with passing- 
away German stock and coming-on 
dahlias, with the adventures of 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the diffe- 
rent degrees of pathetic remem- 
brance bestowed on the Wirthin’s 
Téchterlein, with the troubles of 
demi-semi-quavers and triplets, 
while one person in the house had 
known the great event ail the time. 

That was the first electrified 
wondering sensation ; the next was 
more startling and discomposing 
still. Tommy Spens had jaken 
leave of his cousins already, being 
aware of the fact that it was in the 
programme of his regiment to go 
abroad. How great must be the 
inducement which could open the 
slender purse of an upright eco- 
nomical young officer to come all 
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the way from Southampton, even 
though the mail coaches were as 
good as seven-league boots, for what 
must be the briefest of clouded so- 
journs to him. Above all, what 
could be the nature of the sugges- 
tion, at the last moment, which was 
of more consequence to a reasonably 
ambitious prudent young man than 
his own hardly hoped for but much 
craved promotion ? 

Charlotte was flushing red and 
waning white in a manner which 
rendered her fair healthy paleness 
fine beyond the tints of ordinary 
flesh and blood, to be compared to 
nothing but a maundy rose arrested 
in one of its quarterings, while the 
quarterings succeeded each other 
with dazzling rapidity. Charlotte’s 
complexion was a most enlightening 
disclosure to Miss Murdoch. That 
young woman was quite well dis- 
posed to the family in general, and 
extravagantly attached to Charlotte. 
She suffered, nevertheless, from the 
plague of inevitable repression in 
her situation. She had no sooner 
escaped—at any time—to spend an 
afternoon with Miss Spottiswoode 
or the Misses Rogers, or any other 
friend of her own in Oatness, than 
she was betrayed into the amplest, 
most imprudent, revelation of what 
Mrs. Wedderburn called the decen- 
cies and sanctities of private life. 
Following close on these revelations, 
Miss Murdoch was not an hour 
back in her schoolroom when she 
became filled with dismay and re- 
morse for her indiscretion and 
treachery. The last act of the 
little drama resolved itself into 
flights of twisted cocked hats of 
notes, begging and binding the re- 
cipients of Miss Murdoch’s gossip 
never to reveal a syllable of the 
stories which had been told in all 
the confidence of friendship. 

Thus Oatness was certain to 
ring with all the details of Captain 
Spens’ unexpected return, and all 
the inferences to be drawn from Miss 
Wedderburn’s suddenly painted 
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cheeks, within a week at the latest, 
Mrs. Wedderburn had received a 
disagreeable surprise, but she was 
too much mistress of herself to 
treat the incident as one of moment. 
She left the agitation (unhappily) 
to Charlotte, and the little ebullition 
of excitement and wonder whether 
Tommy Spens’ arrival would in- 
terfere with a family picnic to- 
morrow, and a trifling dispute as to 
the capital and productions of Bur- 
mah, to Misses Louisa and Laura. 

‘What a boy Tommy Spens is 
yet,’ was all the remark Mrs. Wed- 
derburn made, ‘ with his affectation 
of caring nothing for his little step 
and his absurd pride in it, bringing 
him down to make a display of 
the change in his uniform when 
he might be occupied with more 
serious concerns before his rout. 
Oh! by the bye, he hints at some 
business arrangement, poor Tommy, 
stiff and sententious as usual, with 
the solemnity fit for a national al- 
liance or a Joan of the Rothschilds. 
Very likely he wants you, Mr. 
Wedderburn, to sign a bill to his 
tailor till his first increase of pay is 
due.’ 

‘He never wanted me to signa 
bill for him before. Tommy knows 
he would be coming to the wrong 
quarter for such an accommodation,’ 
objected Mr. Wedderburn with a 
little private shake of the head. 

‘He has nobody nearer to him 
to be interested in his success,’ 
Charlotte was brave enough in 
comparative ignorance to plead, 

‘ Nonsense, child,’ Mrs. Wedder- 
burn put her down with a lively 
effusion ; ‘depend upon it he has one 
chum or more in his mess—I should 
not think much of him if he had 
not; then he has his single man’s 
club, though it is not Brooks’s, 
somewhere, and he may have scores 
of private houses where he is inti- 
mate, for anything we can guess. 
Young men, boys especially, are not 
so frank in mentioning their friends 
and the families they frequent, as 
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chattering girls. There are his old 
tutors for instance, and particularly 
the English clergyman in Inverness- 
shire. I used to imagine if Tommy 
had not been such a mere unformed, 
unpledged subaltern with no cer- 
tainty but that of not knowing his 
own mind, that there was some 
attraction for him besides the charms 
of grouse and trout at that Highland 
parsonage.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn was not so 
skilful a shot as to escape the com- 
monest mistake of good shots, that 
of shooting too far. For Charlotte 
could have pledged herself that she 
was intimately acquainted with 
Tommy Spens’ haunts and familiar 
friends. She remained triumph- 
antly and half scornfully apprised, 
though her mother was ignorant, of 
the circumstance that the wedding 
of the only sister of the Reverend 
Edward Balmer (and she was ten 
years older than Tommy Spens) 
had been celebrated at the little 
parsonage in Badenoch the last time 
Tommy Spens had penetrated 
into that region of mists and 
heather, and attempted to dance 
reels of Tulloch and strathspeys in 
honour of the occasion. 

Mrs. Wedderburn only succeeded 
in vexing Charlotte a little by her 
judgment on the boyishness of 
Tommy Spens at five and twenty, 
her careless contempt for his cap- 
tain’s commission in its freshness, 
and her conviction of the trifling 
nature of the errand which was 
bringing the young man from the 
southern extremity of England back 
to Oatness before he set sail for 
Burmah. 

Captain Spens came duly with 
the boat, and though nobody dared 
watch for him as all Oatness had 
watched for Captain Ord, and only 
Mr. Wedderburn went down to 
the pier to meet him, there were 
not only roses and ribands added in 
inspired, exquisite touches to the 
girl’s white evening gown, but there 
was a fair face fain to don anew the 
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colours of the maundy rose for him. 
If the fashion was highly interesting 
to Miss Murdoch what must it not 
have been to Tommy Spens? 
Tommy Spens recognised both 
the flattering sign of Charlotte’s 
tell-tale face and the unflattering 
sign of Mrs. Wedderburn’s coolly 
friendly manner. The contradictory 
tokens tempted him to as varied and 
keen demonstrations as those made 
by the old ballad hero when he 
read the letter which matched the 
crisis of his fortunes. At the first 
line. 
A loud laugh laughed he, 


at the second: 


A tear blinded his ee, 


at the third : 


He garred the table flee. 


The boat came into the harbour 
too late in the evening for discus- 
sions whether of love or war at the 
Park. The household there, espe- 
cially Charlotte—it was whispered 
to preserve her budding charms for 
some great conquest which Mrs, 
Wedderburn had in store for her 
eldest daughter—had beenimpressed 
with the morality of early hours 
and the discreet old adage that 
‘beauty goes to bed at ten o’clock.’ 
Miss Murdoch declared to her 
cronies that when she sat up till 
half-past eleven to finish a piece of 
work or a chapter of history, or to 
write to some of her innumerable 
correspondents, she felt exactly like 
Frederick the Great’s lieutenant, 
when his was the only light in the 
camp, and he heard Frederick’s 
dreadful voice behind him. At the 
same time Mrs. Wedderburn need 
not mind preserving Miss Murdoch’s 
beauty, of which beyond a round 
singleness of aim and good-natured- 
ness there was exceedingly little to 
preserve. 

Neither was Mrs. Wedderburn 
stingy with a stinginess extending 
to ends of candles, only she hated 
to lay down the least little law and 
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have any member of 
break it. 

Tommy Spens caught Mr. Wed- 
derburn so thoroughly betimes next 
thorning that the gentlemen met on 
the terrace with the dew lying thick 
on the statues of the sun god and 
the moon goddess, and the early 
rays reflected from the waves of the 
bay. From the interview with 
Tommy Spens, Mr. Wedderburn, 
who was always a nervous man, 
came in more perturbed than 
Tommy, and it was by an effort 


her family 


that he kept up even the form of 


conversation while breakfast lasted 
and before Miss Murdoch and the 
younger children. After they had 
quitted the breakfast room, “when 
Charlotte was about to follow them 
with the little shiver of the sense of 
an impending stroke of destiny, he 
forced himself to say, ‘You had 
better remain, my dear, Tommy 
Spens has something to say, which 
it concerns you to hear.’ 

‘What can Captain Spens have 
got to say before Charlotte ?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Wedderburn with a 
politeness which she could not keep 
from being snappish. 

Charlotte, as modest a girl as 
her father was a shy man, shrank 
and trembled on her chair. 

Tommy Spens had consideration 
for her, and himself, and for the 
audience. He did not detain them 
long, he had only to say to Mrs. 
Wedderburn what he had already 
said to Mr. Wedderburn, that he 
liked Charlotte—surely Charlotte’s 
father and mother must have seen 
it—and he had some hope that 
Charlotte liked him. He had not 
spoken of it before, because where 
was the use when he had not even 
got his company? But now that 
he was promoted, though the pro- 
motion only argued a small increase 
of income, small as it was, he 
thought he could make it enongh 
for two if Charlotte would have 
him, and they lived together very 
quietly, Of course, it would be a 
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humble marriage, far below what 
Charlotte might expect in a worldly 
point of view; still, if Charlotte 
liked him, was it too late for Mr. 
and Mrs. Wedderburn to think of 
it? He had thought of it the mo- 
ment he was gazetted, and dared to 
make his calculations. Was it too 
late for Charlotte to give up every- 
thing else for a time, te go to the 
ends of the earth with him, where, 
so far as it rested with him, so help 
him, she should never repent it ? 

Mrs. Wedderburn sat, unmoved 
to all appearance, with a set smile 
on her firm, rather than thin lip, as 
she had a habit of smiling, even in 
her angriest moments. 

Charlotte raised her head quickly, 
leant forward and looked at the 
young man with glistening eyes 
wistfully, longingly ; then she drew 
back and glanced around her rue- 
fully,—as what young, dutiful, affec- 
tionate woman would not be rueful 
for the ties she must break, and 
the associations she must abandon, 
though it were to form a stronger 
tie and enter upon sweeter associa- 
tions ? 

Mr. Wedderburn tried to look 
from one to the other with the 
crimson mounting painfully to his 
white blue-veined forehead, and 
spoke with his usual hazy inde- 
cision: ‘ Your income, a captain’s 
pay without a shilling of private 
fortune, will be hugely inadequate 
for your object, Spens, and Char- 
lotte is very young to take care of 
the bread and butter to which all 
love matches tend. Burmah is far 
away, and not quite the climate I 
would choose to broil in. At the 
same time, as you are aware, I can 
give so little of a fortune to any of 
my daughters, I am not entitled to 
demand that you should be a colonel 
or a major, at least. I admit it 
would be a satisfaction to see one 
of the girls safely cared for, as I 
am satisfied you would care for 
Charlotte.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn. took the ball 
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of conversation from her husband’s 
relaxed hand before he committed 
himself, and in doing so, according 
to her view, committed irreparable 
mischief. She took the ball and 
layed it neatly and gracefully. 

‘Therefore, Tommy Spens, as we 
are sensible that your proposal is 
perfectly disinterested, and has been 
made in a manly, gentleman-like 
spirit, we cannot regard it other- 
wise than as the highest compli- 
ment, and an honour to Charlotte 
of which, I hope, she and her friends 
will always be sensible, and for 
which I trust they will be grateful, 
though such a marriage is out of 
the question, my dear boy—utterly 
out of the question. You and Char- 
lotte have been fond of running 
about and getting together, in a boy 
and girl attachment—more like that 
of brother and sister than anything 
else. When you have attained my 
experience, you will understand 
that such a fancy and a kind- 
ness are something different from 
the devotion and the reverence 
which are needed to authorise man 
and woman in going to the ends of 
the earth (as you very properly 
term it, sir, in warning to Char- 
lotte), and in taking upon them the 
serious, solemn duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. For Mr. Wedder- 
burn and myself to permit you and 
Charlotte prematurely to enter on 
such cares, hampering and harass- 
ing you with burdens which you 
have not strength to bear, would be 
to my mind, not only foolish, but 
wicked.’ 

Tommy, or Charlotte, or Mr. 
Wedderburn, might have argued in 
reply to Mrs. Wedderburn’s sweep- 
ing statement, that very many 
young couples not very richly en- 
dowed, were guilty of the crime of 
matrimony, both in staying at home 
and in going abroad. In addition, 
by far the greater part of these 
young couples had not a tithe of 
the promise of the devotion and 
the reverence which are certainly 
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bred of riper knowledge and years, 
that the couple before her could 
have boasted. 

But no one was sufficiently mas- 
ter or mistress of the situation to 
argue in reply. There is seldom 
immediate argument after the pre- 
siding genius of a nation, company, 
family, has spoken with the force of 
an oracle. 

Tommy Spens did ask as his in« 
defeasible right, ‘Am I not to have 
an answer from Charlotte ?’ 

And Mrs. Wedderburn assented 
with perfect readiness ‘and fairness, 
‘Of course, you may go out on the 
terrace and hear what Charlotte has 
to say in addition to her father’s 
and mother’s opinion. You cannot 
think, Tommy Spens, that I am not 
acting in this matter to the best of 
my judgment, in a womanly and 
motherly spirit towards you both, 
as your best friend in the end, poor 
things.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn finished with 
natural feeling; she had never 
thought that she cared much for 
the young man’s esteem before, but 
now she discovered that she hated 
he should count her heartless. 

‘Come, Charlotte, and speak to 
me.” Tommy Spens summoned 
Charlotte as he had often summoned 
her befvre, and the two went out 
together on the terrace. 

But the terrace lay under the 
broad light of noon, when, for all 
the breadth of the light, or because 
of the hard metallic blaze of the 
sunshine, the hopes and the fears 
of life, like the gleaming lights of 
morning and the long shadows of 
evening, seem to withdraw from the 
inner world. The outer earth at 
such a season is reduced to bare, 
often under such a glaring expo- 
sure—more untrue in its effects 
than the dim silvering of a veil 
of moon-light—ugly realities. In 
sympathy with nature, the spirit 
is apt to experience more of a dead 
level whether of light or of dark- 
ness, a dull mediocrity of wanta 
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and desires, than at any other time. 
High noon, like middle age, is 
prosaic and in danger of presenting 
grossness and haggardness in drop- 
ping fruit and withering flower. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Wedderburn 
were left alone, little as Mr. Wed- 
derburn was given to disputing the 
dictates of his partner, or coping 
with his superior, he showed him 
self staggered and faltering with 
regard to the judiciousness of her 
verdict. ‘I believe Tommy Spens 
is an honourable young fellow, a 
nice young fellow, Louisa; I am 
sure he means well by Charlotte 
and the whole of us. You yourself 
admitted that he has behaved un- 
exceptionably in his very natural 
attachment, since there is an at- 
tachment between the lad and the 
girl. After what I said ubout the 
satisfaction of having one of the 
girls provided for—the eldest, too, 
who might get on in time to look 
after and lend a helping hand to 
the others—had you not better 
think twice over his proposal ?’ 
stuttered the poor gentleman, wip- 
ing his white forehead with his 
cambric handkerchief delicately ; 
nice and clean in his habits, nice 
and clean in his heart, but without 
the stamina in him to exert lawful 
authority. ‘I have done something 
for Tommy Spens in my day; I 
could receive his assistance without 
a sense of degradation whether I 
rested in my grave or were still 
dragging out my life, weighed down 
by the rate of interest, the neces- 
sity of improvements and repairs 
on the property, and the expenses 
of a large family. My dear, if we 
give Lowson a new steading along 
with a new lease, and still send out 
instalments to Harry, I don’t see 
where even two thirds of our pre- 
sent income is to come from, and if 
we cannot live here, how are we to 
scrape together money to carry so 
many of us abroad, since I cannot 
retire to the Abbey, where Scotch 
gentlemen still took sanctuary with- 
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in my day? Iam afraid you have 
been hasty in rejecting Tommy 
Spens’ generous offer and poor, but 
certain, provision for Charlotte.’ 
‘Not at all hasty, Hume.’ Mrs. 
Wedderburn smiled down on him 
with the cheerfulness and the reso- 
lute will and power to take the rule 
into her own hand, which were 
qualities so welcome in brightening 
and shifting every load of care to 
the despondent, weak man. She laid 
her strong-wristed, finely jointed, 
taper hand—more beautiful in point 
of mechanism than Charlotte’s soft, 
slightly shapeless, easily crushed 
hand—on the shoulder of his morn- 
ing coat, well worn, well brushed, 
and well fitting, like his light, 
grizzled hair. ‘I have seen this 
catastrophe all along, while I could 
pledge my word, my good man, that 
it has come in a shock upon you, 
this very morning. No, no, Hume, 
you are grown timid and scru- 
pulous, poor fellow; I don’t blame 
you for it, but we are not going to 
sacrifice our eldest girl—my dear, 
good, bonnie Charlotte, the flower 
of our flock—without excellent 
reasons for it. We know that 
poverty is no joke, although you 
know that I for one rarely grudge 
having made its acquaintance, since 
without it I should have missed 
another acquaintance —I trust a 
more life-long acquaintance, Hume, 
than its proud, pinched, wrinkled 
face. But we will not expose Char- 
lotte to it in the flower of her youth 
and her personal attractions, with 
who knows what fine, smooth, 
sunny, prosperous fortune awaiting 
her acceptance ? I am sure she 
deserves it, the darling, instead of 
having to “hain every penny,” as 
you call it, in the two or three 
miserable, tight-fitting rooms ap- 
portioned to a captain’s family 
in a barrack—and out in that 
horrid, pestilential climate, to begin 
with. My love, Charlotte and 
Tommy Spens will be the very first 
persons to thank us in the long 
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run for sparing them such a cruel 
ordeal.’ 

Out on the sun god’s esplanade, 
when it was Phcebus’s hour, and 
he did not use it generously, as his 
twin sister Cynthia dealt with her 
glamour, but beat down on and 
oppressed his creatures, while the 
sea glittered and scintillated like a 
serpent which would not be looked 
upon, Tommy Spens was appeal- 
ing to Charlotte desperately, well 
nigh sternly : ‘ Have you nothing to 
say to me, Charlotte?’ He was 
seeing himself vanquished, he was 
setting his teeth against the pang 
and the humiliation of defeat, 
more intolerable to him than to 
another, and he was not inclined to 
be altogether just and generous in 
his misery. 

‘I suppose it cannot be, as 
mamma says, though I am so much 
obliged——.,’ faltered Charlotte, not 
knowing very well what she said, 
till he forbade her imperiously going 
any further in that direction. ‘No, 
no, none of that,’ he negatived, 
grimly. 

‘What can Isay, Tommy?’ pled 
Charlotte, unable any longer to help 
crying ; and though she was incor- 
rigibly gentle—a poor moral coward 
—she so seldom considered herself, 
and therefore so seldom cried on 
her own account, that her tears 
acted as a peculiar aggravation to 
the offender who caused them. 
‘You would not have me disobey 
papa and mamma?’ 

‘Your father made no great ob- 
jection—he would have been brought 
to consent but for Mrs. Wedder- 
burn. It is women who are so 
cursedly artificial and worldly.’ 

‘Oh, Tommy, don’t; and whether 
mamma settled our lot or not, I 
could not disobey mamma any more 
than papa; and I am afraid she is 
right—I am afraid we would make 
but a feckless couple,’ confessed 
Charlotte, trying in her womanly 
way to be reasonable and magnani- 
mous, and to induce him to bear 
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and forbear, stumbling ona homely 
word to express her meaning as she 
spoke, with a little shake of the 
head and a little pitiful smile on 
her tear-stained face, where the 
maundy rose was all blurred and 
dimmed. ‘I am afraid you would 
be disappointed in me, as you are 
already.’ 

He did not deny the charge, 
neither did he own the impeach- 
ment; but he tacitly granted that 
it was all over, and there was no- 
thing left for them unless to look 
forward to better days. He vindi- 
cated under difficulties a fraction of 
his manliness and tenderness by 
refraining from pressing her to no 
purpose, and reproaching her to hurt 
her. But he could neither make 
allowance for, nor forgive her pas- 
siveness in the affair; so he let her 
go, without allowing her a chance 
of binding herself to him—if a girl 
grown up so directed and governed 
as Charlotte Wedderburn could 
have been bound without her father 
and her mother’s consent. 

After Tommy Spens’ dismissal 
as a suitor, it could serve no purpose 
but pain for him to prolong his stay 
at the Park as a friend. Besides, 
he really wanted all the few inter- 
vening weeks till his embarcation 
for the business of his company and 
his outfit. Had the Wedderburns 
accepted Tommy Spens for Char- 
lotte, and had there been a marriage 
this autumn at the Park, it must 
have been the veritable, uncere- 
monious ‘mount and go’ of a 
soldier’s wedding—quick work with 
settlements, trousseau, and leave- 
taking. Miss Wedderburn, the 
eldest daughter at the Park, must 
have been packed off with less 
consideration than any crofter’s 
daughter would have put up with 
in these superfine days. It was 
quite a man’s, and a young man’s, 
idea, and not to be thought of even 
by Miss Murdoch, who was strong 
for sentimental love passages, but 
who was equally strong for formal, 
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announced engagements, terminat- 
ing in grand galas of marriages. 
These interludes in the families in 
which Miss Murdoch lived formed 
a natural, agreeable diversification 
of the dryness and the dust of her 
school-room duties. Miss Murdoch 
herself would not have liked to have 
given her hand tothe rising professor 
of music who had paid her marked 
attention the last time she was with 
her brother in Edinburgh, without 
at least three months’ mingled pre- 
paration and leisure, in ‘order to 
commemorate the great occasion 
by extra fine stitching and wreaths 
of embroidery, and to leave the last 
few weeks free for receiving con- 
gratulations, paying farewell visits, 
and making a display of bridal 
presents. ‘Good gracious ! it would 
not be a marriage without a great 
deal of gaiety and finery, not to 
speak of an immense amount of final 
family petting. That is, it might 


be a legal marriage, no doubt, but 
it would not be a marriage worth 
having—unquestionably very far 


from what dear, sweet, lovely Miss 
Wedderburn had every right to 
expect.’ 

There was only a leave-taking, 
sadder and more hopeless between 
the two than what would have taken 
place between Charlotte Wedder- 
burn and her family, had they 
parted, because it was the acknow- 
ledged end of all love, and love’s 
future, to the couple. There was 
no word of a long engagement. 
Nobody interested thought of it, 
except it might be Charlotte, who 
did not rightly understand yet what 
havoc of war or disease must pre- 
vail before Tommy Spens, who had 
waited, and by one stroke of good 
luck attained his company, could 
reach the rank of major, say at 
forty ; how seldom there were loot- 
ing and prize money to supplement 
deficient incomes. Not even Tommy 
Spens dreamt on the spur of the 
moment of taking refuge in the 
doubtful. by-way of a protracted 
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conditional engagement. He had 
been too much affronted and injured 
by being not merely refused posi- 
tively, but scouted at—so far as 
common sense and knowledge of 
the world professed to treat his pro- 
posal of taking at once the fair, bold 
leap of matrimony. 

When the crisis came of giving 
up Tommy Spens—not as Charlotte 
would have given up her family for 
his regiment’s time of foreign ser- 
vice, but for ever—the victim had a 
suspicion that she had been induced 
to take the worse alternative; but 
it was only a suspicion then. Char- 
lotte could not realise her loss at 
once, not even when Tommy Spens 
wrung her hand, and no more, and 
ran off, catching up his travelling 
bag to be in time for the flory-boat, 
in order to row out to one of the 
remoter Aberdeen and London 
steam-boats. She had but a dim 
impression that he was on the eve 
of starting for India, and she would 
not see him again for months and 
years, if cholera, yellow fever, 
stormy surf, the jaws of tigers, the 
spears of the Burmese, did not inter- 
vene and prevent her ever seeing 
him again in the body. And when 
they did meet she would be no 
longer anything more to him than 
Mrs. Wedderburn, or Louisa, or 
Laura would be—at least so it had 
been decreed. To save the girl’s 
loving heart from breaking, it 
could not, stunned and sick with 
grief as it was, realise that in a 
moment. 

Mrs. Wedderburn loved the 
principle of noblesse oblige, dig- 
nified self-control, well bred calm- 
ness in her girls as the daughters 
of the Park ; but she was liberally, 
tenderly, indulgent to Charlotte on 
this painful occasion, this weariful 
bright afternoon. Mrs. Wedder- 
burn would not see the haggard 
look which had come into the soft, 
round face—till yesterday retaining 
something of the baby charm that 
is associated with buttercups. and 
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daisies—the absence of mind and 
the flighty fits of attention, alto- 
gether different from the girl’s quick 
and quiet habits of observation and 
consideration for others. With her 
own heart smiting against her side 
Mrs. Wedderburn like a good 
mother stood in the breach between 
Charlotte and remark or criticism, 
and put down beyond being contro- 
verted Louisa’s and Laura’s and 
Miss Murdoch’s curiosity and sus- 
picions. Although she had a just 
aversion to young ladies’ nervous 
headaches and small illnesses, and 
was wont to put them down impa- 
tiently and contemptuously, Mrs. 
Wedderburn lent herself with the 
greatest meekness to Charlotte’s 
plea of giddiness and megrim on 
the day Tommy Spens left for good 
and all, and suffered her to go and 
hide in her own room and remain 
there in the sad comfort of being 
left alone to have her cry out, or 
mope in peace for hours. 

When her mother did join Char- 
lotte it was with a fond fuss about 
the girl’s health, and only the most 
delicate allusion to the disaster 
which was at the root of her illness, 
till she was able to listen without 
breaking down in a paroxysm of 
distress that would render her blind 
and deaf to counsel. Then Mrs. 
Wedderburn dealt with Charlotte 
as a rational creature, soothed her 
by taking her into her mother’s 
confidence and withholding all 
blame even from Tommy Spens. 
But Mrs. Wedderburn was explicit 
and pathetic as she dwelt with 
genuine tears in her fine eyes on 
the trial it would have been to 
Charlotte’s parents to resign her at 
amoment’s notice, so that it came 
near to a wrong done to their life- 
long regard to have thought of the 
step. Mrs. Wedderburn spoke elo- 
quently of the anxiety which she 
and Mr. Wedderburn and Char- 
lotte’s sisters as they grew older 
would have suffered with Charlotte 
in that wild, strange, intensely 


tropical Burmah. The climate did 
not seem to harm men’s constitu- 
tions, but Charlotte must remember 
the sickness and the early deaths of 
the missionaries’ wives, the two—or 
was it the three ?—Mrs. Judsons and 
their friends. How could the family 
at home have borne to think of their 
Charlotte in a baggage waggon or 
on a raft, or in ‘a black hole,’ if the 
rajah, or sahib, or whatever he 
might be in Burmah, were offended, 
and chose to shut up the English 
ladies at Rangoon while their hus- 
bands were up the country exploring 
or fighting,“ as Lady Sale was 
shut up in the fort during the Sikh 
war? Charlotte’s father and mother 
could hardly have borne it. Surely 
she had done well not to require 
such torture of their tenderness. 
She knew poor papa and mamma 
had doubt anddread enough already 
with no letter from Will by the 
last mail and the natives restive and 
murderous about Hugh’s station. 
Then an early imprudent mar- 
riage was a mill-stone round a young 
man’s neck. Mrs. Wedderburn was 
willing to allow Tommy Spens a 
superhuman amount of steadiness, 
resource, philosophy, but would 
Charlotte like to see them tried and 
strained tothe last degree to provide 
her with the mere necessaries she 
had been accustomed to? Would 
she like to see her husband harassed 
and fagged out of all pride, progress, 
spirit,—to see him denied a young 
man’s honourable aspirations and 
lawful gratifications,—all to keep 
their two heads above water? 
Perhaps after all had been done if 
there were much sickness or dis- 
honest servants in the family, or if 
the country were visited by floods, 
bad harvests, wrecks of ships, fail- 
ures of banks, with provisions at 
famine prices, and corners of his 
pay cut off, she would have to 
live to see him ruined at last. If 
papa had been able to give Charlotte 
ever so small a fortune to fall back 
upon, the prospect might have been 
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different, but papa could not help 
himself; poor papa was terribly 
worried as it was, and Mrs. Wed- 
derburn whose own people had been 
opulent so that she had been called 
an heiress—which was rather an 
invidious distinction, meaning a 
money inheritance and no more— 
did not know where to turn to in 
order to help him. But she would 
be the last to reflect upon papa, and 
so she could swear would Charlotte. 

In truth Charlotte kissed her 
mother eagerly and grew quiet and 
still after she had shed her last tears 
at the reflection how ungrateful and 
self-engrossed she had been to think 
so little of her father’s and mother’s 
life-long troubles, and make so 
much of her own troubles of yester- 
day. 

Miss Murdoch was affected by a 
vehement sympathy with Miss 
Wedderburn and by the fidgety 
curious propensities which were 
born of her shallow accomplished 
type of womanhood, and of a go- 
verness’s isolation, leaving her with 
all her woman’s fine-edged percep- 
tions and interests, for ever in a 
family, and never of a family. To 
relieve her own mind Miss Murdoch 
managed in spite of Mrs. Wedder- 
burn to visit Miss Wedderburn in 
her room the last thing for the night 
in order to inquire and prescribe 
for Miss Wedderburn’s liead-ache 
and bid her good night. Without 
the most distant idea of being a do- 
mestic spy and traitor in the camp, 
Miss Murdoch in her next rush for 
five minutes to the Misses Rogers 
to unburden herself of her budget 
and enjoy the sensation created-by 
the disgorging of her prattle, de- 
scribed the love-sick sufferer with 
a minuteness graphic as well as 
breat'iless. 

Miss Wedderburn was sitting 
listlessly in her morning gown all 
dragged and crumpled—so unlike 
Miss Wedderburn’s neatness and 
Mrs. Wedderburn’s particular ways 
—with a book (Miss Murdoch rather 
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thought the poor darling had taken 
up her Bible to read her evening 
chapter) held loosely in her lap, 
forgetting that the candle was not 
lit, looking far away over thé dusky 
twilight sea at the reflection of the 
planet Jupiter, shining as it had 
done when Captain Spens was ar- 
riving the evening before, but on 
so changed a world! When the 
light was brought in, Miss Murdoch, 
all but overcome by her commisera- 
tion, saw great rings round young 
eyes, which had become lost in their 
own shadow, and lips—not wont to 
pout, they had been too sweet, but 
to curve with the fresh fullness of a 
child’s lips,—contracted and drawn 
in their lines and quivering still ; 
Dear Miss Wedderburn looked so 
patient and mild in her forlornness, 
that she was like a love-lorn saint, 
—if saints ever cared enough for 
anything, save their sins, to be love- 
lorn. 


CHAPTER IX, 


The Aikenheads’ shop was a good 
shop for Oatness. 1t was not in 
the bazaar block in the High Street, 
but was independent and excep- 
tional, like the Aikenheads them- 
selves, and was situated in the Low 
Street. It commanded a sea view 
by the medium of the Dort Wynd, 
which was of consequence to the 
large flat above the shop ; that was 
also Aikenhead’s property, and 
could be let to sea-bathers when 
Mrs. Aikenhead felt inclined. Mrs. 
Aikenhead did not often feel in- 
clined, as the Aikenheads were well 
to do, and Mrs. Aikenhead was as 
lazy as she was greedy in every- 
thing but serving and gossiping in 
the shop. She preferred tantalising 
her lodging-letting neighbours and 
the public generally by keeping her 
rooms empty, with a ticket ‘ To let’ 
up, and by refusing all applications. 
She had the native prejudice against 
the summer invaders by whom a 
third of Oatness lived, and con- 
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sidered it served them right for 
being strangers and ‘ upsetting dirt,’ 
to strain their limbs ascending her 
stair, falsely invited by the board 
without, and summarily rejected at 
the door within. The Aikenheads, 
however, were not above supplying 
the sea-bathers with groceries, and 
enticing them by a show of dainties 
—plump, juicy hams; rich, deli- 
cately flavoured English cheeses, 
besides the home-made cheeses and 
butter from Sandycroft; tooth- 
breaking ship biscuits; full and 
fresh foreign fruit, for which Oat- 
ness, like other seaports, offered 
peculiar advantages ; casks of Lon- 
don porter and Edinburgh ale ; even 
cobwebbed bottles of port and Ma- 
deira from the cellar. But to do 
justice to the Aikenheads’ consis- 
tency, the excellence of their goods 
was the only inducement to employ 
their owners which they threw out 
to their customers. They entered 
into keen competition with the rest 
of the upper tradesmen of Oatness, 
as to which of them should bear 
the bell for indifference and ungra- 
ciousness of manner. They gave 
first-rate commodities to the public, 
they did not ask an immoderate 
price for them; and, as virtue’s 
reward, they rejoiced to be en- 
titled to reply when angrily found 
fault with, or sardonically recom- 
mended to be more attentive to 
their own interests, that they had 
more sale than they wished, and 
that they were in that happy and 
philosophic position of business peo- 
ple who did not care to extend 
their business. It followed that at 
Oatness buying and selling were 
practices conducted on an uncom- 
monly spirited footing for the sel- 
lers, since the buyers were pushed 
to the admission that they bought 
to serve their own ends, unless they 
took refuge in the bravado that they 
found a certain piquancy infused 
into the transaction by the absurd 
equality on which the parties dealt. 
It seems immoral to suggest such a 
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thing, but the virtue of the Aiken- 
heads had the air of being their 
bane. Certainly, Aikenhead’s judg- 
ment and honesty in his business 
fanned and fomented the license, 
self-conceit, and selfishness of him- 
self and his wife, till they were 
‘easy’ to all opinion, human or 
divine, save their own; and the 
wholesome restraint of not flinging 
stones because they inhabited a 
glass house, was eitirely removed 
from them. 

As one disadvantageous result of 
their confidence, the Aikenheads did 
not condescend to clean and set out 
their shop more than they could 
avoid. While it groaned with good 
things, it was a sluttish shop ; 
dusty, mouldy, with odours, partly 
sweet and fermented, partly pun- 
gent, as if from a combination of 
ether and decayed cheese. The 
window, in addition to its slovenly 
stores, would have delighted a 
Huber in wasps, for it offered to 
view whole clusters of these insects, 
alarming to less enthusiastic ento- 
mologists, but not to its occupants, 
who were used to them, and were 
wont to say, with a little pride, the 
wasps never stung them. 

‘G. Aikenhead, dealer in tea, 
sugar, spirits, and wines,’ sat behind 
his counter, in his pepper-and-salt 
coloured coat, his apron tied round 
his waist and tucked below his 
arms, his hat on his head, reading 
the county newspaper. He was a 
heavy man with a tallow complexion, 
as if he had eaten a great many 
Italian sardines, American sprats, 
and West Indian preserves out of 
his shop, and they had not suited 
his digestion. He had full lips, 
prominent eyes, and bushy black 
hair and whiskers, not getting grey. 
By dint of his size and his whiskers, 
Mr. Aikenhead was thought a very 
personable man in Oatness, and he 
and Mrs. Aikenhead together passed 
for a fine-looking couple. He was 
a sober, crafty, plodding man, who 
had done well for himself, and 
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therefore men spoke well of him ; 
he was close in his tongue, and so 
his reputation for sound sense was 
ata premium. He was on calcula- 
tion as well as principle a lover of 
peace, and went ordinarily where 
Mrs. Aikenhead led, and was thus 
accounted douce as the Misses 
Quhair of Sandycroft themselves. 
Mrs. Aikenhead indeed complained 
of his doggedness, and Mrs. Aiken- 
head ought to have known best; 
besides there was a door-nail expres- 
sion in his round, somewhat blank 
eye, in the bulldog shape and set of 
his head, and even in the unbleach- 
ing colour of his hair, which did 
not belie his wife’s words. 

Mr. Aikenhead was reading his 
newspaper, relieving the severity of 
his study by leisurely serving a cus- 
tomer, or by looking over jottings 
of engagements in his pocket-book. 
For Aikenhead was a man of conse- 
quence and in request when he was 
at home, a member of the packet 
company and of the steamboat com- 
pany (both of them profitable con- 
cerns), and he held shares in one or 
two of the fishing boats, and was in 
the habit of farming several of the 
fields belonging to the town, which 
were let yearly in detached portions. 
It was customary for the thriving 
tradesmen of Oatness in this man- 
ner to lend a salt flavour and a 
rural tinge to their experience, and 
to increase their importance in the 
community. Mr. Aikenhead held 
himself a good townsman, and he 
might be pardoned the estimation, 
since his townsmen held him so 
also. 

The summer sunshine barred 
the street. The fresh sea breeze 
blowing with the brimming tide 
scoured the Dort Wynd, and venti- 
lated the closeness of Aikenhead’s 
shop. Troops of girls came giggling 
and hurrying along in limp skirts, 
hoods for hats, hair flowing down 
their backs, sometimes even pink and 
white feet thrust naked into loose 
boots seeking their bath. Aiken- 
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head looked at them, criticisingly, 
disapprovingly, not that he was of 
such austere virtue that he could 
not bear to catch a glimpse of the 
gleaming, soft, supple little feet and 
ankles, but that these belonged to 
the natural enemies of him and his, 
the sea-bathers, and it was treating 
Oatness disparagingly, as if it were 
a village and a nowhere, to defraud 
it at any time of a regular toilette. 
None of the real Oatness ladies would 
venture abroad so giddily. Mrs. 
Aikenhead never went out without 
her parasol or her muff, according 
to the season, though she was not a 
particular woman in the house. A 
cart with sea-weed, brown and glis- 
tening, with long olive fronds and 
black sea grapes dropping a welcome 
shower, rumbled along in coolness 
and depth of colour. Two cadgers’ 
carts, ten times more odoriferous in 
their load than the cart with tangle, 
but twenty times less fresh, drove 
up from opposite directions and had 
their wheels locked. The cadgers 
swore considerably, backed their 
horses, grew reconciled, and stopped 
to gossip, leaning forward from the 
respective cart ‘heads,’ and shout- 
ing their news with liberality, and 
with Mrs. Aikenhead’s royal un- 
concern for consequences, in their 
broad Doric, not only to each other, 
but into all the neighbouring 
houses. Mr. Aikenhead put down 
his newspaper and listened keenly. 
The Aikenheads, who cared for 
nobody but themselves, and did not 
so much as dream of professing to 
do anything else, took a lively in- 
terest in town’s gossip, particularly 
if it were of the nature of scandal. 
Let it be submitted that the gossip 
if not the scandal was a desirable, 
humanising influence for the Aiken- 
heads, unless a bold and sweeping 
reformer could work a revolution in 
their whole nature. They never 
read, unless Aikenhead in the county 
paper, and the couple in a chapter 
of the Bible, treated as a solemn 
spell in the course of family wor- 
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ship. They never thought ab- 
stractly. So, as to be turned in upon 
one’s self is the most morbidly de- 
structive of all processes, alike 
mentally and morally, it is probable 
the single safety-valve of gossip 
saved the Aikenheads from a vicious 
or a crazy career. 

Miss EKelen Quhair stepped into 
the shop with her careful face, her 
bonnet having bows of ribbon 
instead of flowers in the border, 
and her usual Saturday basket of 
cheese and butter hanging on her 
arm. 

‘Come away in, Eelen. ‘How 
are you all at Sandycroft?’ asked 
Mr. Aikenhead in a friendly tone, 
rising and bestirring himself. He 
was on excellent terms with his 
wife’s relations. He was sincere 


in admiring in them those qualities 
which resembled his own, and he 
counted on being ultimately re- 
warded for his brotherliness to the 
Quhairs and his assistance rendered 
to them in their dairy farm, by his 


children’s succeeding to their sav- 
ings. ‘ Will you settle first with 
me, Eelen, or will you go in by and 
take a rest beside Bell ?’ 

‘I’m wanting to speak to you, 
Geordie,—but it’s not about the 
butter and the cheese,’ said Miss 
Eelen, hesitatingly and huskily. 

Now Aikenhead was perfectly 
aware of the fact. In the universal 
neighbourly knowledge of each 
other’s concerns, common to the 
folk of Oatness, a sough of Suffie 
Quhair’s disappointment,—even of 
the compromising step which the 
homely woman had taken, and the 
rebuff and crush she had received,— 
had spread like the effect of magic 
over Oatness, accompanied by lively 
comments, condemnations of Miss 
Suffie’s want of proper pride, tosses 
of the head, indignant ejaculation, 
and laughter both shrill and hoarse. 
Public opinion was not nicely ba- 
lanced, but began at once to decline 
to the wrong side. Suffie belonged 
to Oatness it was true, but so did 
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Captain Ord ; and he was aman and 
had made a fortune. Suffie had 
been unreasonable in her expecta- 
tions and low-lived in her tactics. 
In that class, above all, to which the 
former lovers belonged, success is 
apt to be the test of merit. With 
the freedom and the unconstraint 
of the class, the rumour did not fail 
to reach the Aikenheads, although 
they had a reflected interest in it. 
The Aikenheads had been, in the 
person of Mrs. Aikenhead, very 
jealous of poor Snuffie’s promised 
promotion ; they were not the less 
irate at the injury done to them by 
her plain rejection. 

‘A slur on every member of the 
family, Aikenhead,’ Mrs. Aikenhead 
defined it and then gave it a pithy 
marital application, ‘ you’ll be a calf 
and a tame cuddie-ass if you do 
not seek amends.’ 

It had been agreed between hus- 
band and wife that waiving the little 
difference which so often arose like 
a mist between Mrs. Aikenhead and 
her sisters, and which she deepened 
or dissipated in a moment, accord- 
ing to her despotic willand pleasure, 
Mr. Aikenhead should throw off 
his apron on shop-shutting and take 
a walk out to Sandycroft, that very 
night, to be at the bottom of the 
story. 

Notwithstanding the discussion 
and the subsequent arrangement, 
Mr. Aikenhead, for no conceivable 
reason unless from constitutional 
caution and as a sop to his dignity, 
put on a manner of utter uncon- 
sciousness, and even said with an 
undertaker kind of humour peculiar 
to him, under the influence of which 
he neither laughed nor smiled at his 
own jokes, ‘Eh! what is it, Eelen ? 
If it be not about the butter and 
the cheese, when I would have taken 
the first word of flyting, for I can 
say with a safe conscience that they 
were free from both motes and cream 
the last time.’ 

Mrs. Aikenhead spoilt Aiken- 
head’s game by distinguishing her 
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sister’s voice and bursting out of 
the back parlour in her slatternly 
house attire: her stained gown, soiled 
cap, and shoes down at the heel. 
She had been roused out of an 
afternoon’s sleep, and though she 
was eager and excited, her great 
eyes were still heavy, and her sandy 
brown hair, as well as her cap, 
tumbled and in disorder. ‘So you’re 
glad to come back to us, Helen, 
when your fine friends have de- 
serted you. What is this that has 
come over Suff ?’ 

‘I dinna ken what you mean 
about coming back, Bell,’ remon- 
strated Eelen, ‘I was here the last 
Saturday. As to what has comé 
over Suffie’—she went on still more 
reluctantly, because they at Sandy- 
croft were the chief sufferers, and 
she found it hard to speak of the 
wrong, even to Aikenhead and Bell 

‘and Bell with such a taunting 
tongue,’ she said to herself, before 
she said aloud with a gulp, ‘ Do ye 
not ken Captain Ord has given her 
up ?” 

‘I ken he’s a villain and she’s a 
fule,’ protested Mrs. Aikenhead in 
exasperation, ‘ but I should like to 
ken what title he has to break with 
her, and her not consenting, and 
Aikenhead and law to the fore.’ 

‘Let us hear all the sides of it, 
Zelen,’ enjoined Aikenhead before 
he would commit himself. ‘Come 
in by to the room, and the shop 
can wait.’ 

As well as her slow powers of 
thought and speech and Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s imperious interrup- 
tions would permit, Eeien gave the 
details, and the shop did wait, 
though there issued from it surly 
thumps with the fist, peevish rings 
of coin, and even irrepressible cries 
of ‘ t’shop, t’shop !’ at intervals. 

‘Well, I never heard sic impu- 
dence |’ cried Mrs. Aikenhead, boil- 
ing over with wrath; ‘but Suffie 
should have set me.or Aikenhead at 
him. And, Eelen, ye ken I never 


approved of that English pock-pud- 
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ding whom the mean sorra Mrs, 
Jolin was not ower blate to cast in 
Swffie’s teeth. I never thought 
much of his buying your calves: 
Aikenhead says he picked your 
pouch, as well as ate your cake and 
pudding.’ 

‘He never got cake and pudding 
at Sandycroft,’ Eelen made a literal 
denial of the accusation. ‘He got 
his tea whiles, and ance his kail, 
that was all. And his money was 
as good as another’s, forby taking 
it saved trouble when Geordie was 
laid up with his leg, you mind.’ 

‘You may well say I mind. I 
had plenty of plague with leeches 
and lotions (they give me a scunner 
to think of them yet) to make me 
mind. And all because him there 
would spiel the sea braes after he 
was telled they were slippery, and 
sprain his coot like a ne’er-do-well 
callant. But the Englishman came 
enough about you for you to get 
the word of him to Jean or Suffie. 
Dinna say a word against it, Eelen, 
because women of your years have 
so little to do with lads, that ae 
single man going backwards and 
forwards raises a speculation. It 
was a different thing when father 
came after me. I had never a con- 
ceit of yon land-louper, and a lad 
that swithers between lasses wants 
none of them. Question but the 
rascal with his high English, which 
minded me of rogue’s language, 
had a wife, or three wives, in Eng- 
land all the time.’ 

‘That’s not to the purpose,’ ob- 
jected Aikenhead. ‘But if folk 
could not tell whether it was Jean 
or Suffie the fellow was for, I do 
not see how Suffie could have given 
the folk great ground to speak or 
done herself a serious damage. A 
hair’s wanted to make a tether of, 
that’s it, Eelen. We'll maybe be 
their match, however,’ announced 
Aikenhead with a show of sympathy 
and vindictiveness impressive in so 
quiet a man. ‘I'll not say that 
we'll not beat them—Tam Ord, 
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Mrs. John, other men and women 
that are wanting him for their doch- 
ters or themselves, lawyers who may 
get scent of the job, before all is 
done. Now, I'll tell you what we'll 
do, Eelen,’—at this point, even his 
wife listened and deferred to him. 
‘You'll come in the morn’s nicht, 
after the chapel, and Suffie will 
bring her letters, and we’ll have a 
look at them. I may ask the writer 
lad George to call in and let us 
have his opinion if they are action- 
able. It will make no odds, though 
the Captain has spoken to George 
already, woman, that’s my outlook, 
and I want Captain Ord to hear 
what we’re about. He may change 
his tale, or compound with Suffie, 
ony way it will do no harm though 
the case should gang to a court. If 
the lad George refuse to let us have 
his opinion—but he’ll no refuse, 
he’s ower feared for losing the 
making out an account, or the pro- 
secuting a body who is behindhand 
with his bill—we’ll soon get other 
advice.’ 

‘I’m sure I’m much obliged to 
you, Geordie; I was certain you 
and Bell would take it up,’ Eelen 
assured him gratefully and con- 
fusedly. ‘I ken aman is free to 
make his choice, but I dinna think 
he’s free to change his mind and 
break his word to a lass, and with- 
out making her amends, and he a 
rich sea captain. He spoiled our 
Suffie’s chance when he took her 
promise and sailed, and she stopped 
at hame thinking of him when she 
might have gone out and for- 
gathered with others—he should 
mind that now; I say no more. 
Bat,’ added Eelen doubtfully in the 
place of a postscript, ‘do ye not 
think sie work is no very bonny for 
the Sabbath nicht ?’ 

‘Kelen,’ said Bell severely, ‘lm 
a religious woman, you'll not take 
it upon you to deny ‘that, and I pay 
for my mninister to preach the gos- 
pel to me, while you’re content to 
be fed with the chaff of the word at 
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the will and the expense of the 
state; but I hate affectation and 
cant.’ 

‘As you like, Helen,’ acquiesced 
Aikenhead, even more cannily than 
before. ‘You can go and hear the 
evening sermon at the chapel, where 
I'll engage you'll get a sermon and 
not a moral essay. If Georgecome 
in on the Sabbath nicht to eat a 
dish of tripe, or a parten or two, 
and to drink a tumbler of punch, 
he’ll come as a friend, and he’ll be 
willing to pay with a piece of 
friendly advice for his entertain- 
ment. If he come on Monday nicht 
he’ll come as a lawyer with his 
charges to a doit, and George can 
run up his charges and his six-and- 
eight-pences as well as any Edin- 
burgh solicitor. I’ve a meeting for 
Monday nicht, forby, and I am not 
free to fix ony other nicht. The 
short and the long of it is, Helen, 
you'll either have to take my time, 
or you'll excuse me meddling in the 
business.’ 

‘Kelen,’ warned Bell, ‘ you’re as 
well aware as I am by this chap of 
the knock, that if Aikenhead once 
says the word, the seed of Adam 
will not move him from it.’ 

This imposing sentence swept 
away the scruple and clenched the 
appointment. Still Helen reflected 
a moment, ‘Jean and Snffie will 
come, and I will bide at Sandycroft. 
I came the nicht because I was the 
auldest, and it was my part to in- 
form Suffie’s relations, but-I could 
not be away from the kye two 
nights on end, leastways, 1 would 
not be easy, though Jean and Suffie 
are discreet lasses, I must say that 
for them.’ 

‘They have come to the years of 
discretion,’ observed Bell, ironically. 
‘Tout! Eel en, you forget.” 

‘ Jean and Suifie will do,’ granted 
Aikenhead condescendingly, then 
he perpetrated another of his grim 
jokes without a muscle of his face 
being disturbed. ‘Woman, Eelen, 
do you mean to take the kye to the 
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other warld with you? If you 
were in the deid-thraw, I believe 
you would get up and mind the 
kye.’ 
‘Ye may say that, Aikenhead,’ 
chimed in Mrs. Aikenhead, shaking 
her head in righteous reprobation ; 
‘they make gods of the kye out at 
Sandycroft.’ 

Eelen did not attempt to con- 
tradict Bell, but she took Aiken- 
head’s speech as if he meant it, and 
answered it in simple earnestness 
while she retied her bonnet strings, 
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which she had loosened for the heat 
of the conversation, and refused to 
stay for a cup of tea to her four 
hours, but accepted a handful of 
‘mixtures’ to put into her pocket 
and eat to refresh her on the way 
home. ‘Ay, as long as I’m to the 
fore, and have any ability, I maun 
look after the kye. My father 
committed them to me and his last 
words were, “ Eelen, you're the 
auldest, you'll be a gude lass and 
look after the kye.”’’ 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE RATE OF WAGES. 
By T. E. Currre Leste. 


‘(T\HE premisses of the political 

economist,’ says Mr. Senior, 
whose conception of the science is 
that of an influential school of 
economists, ‘consist of a very few 
general prepositions, the result of 
observation or consciousness, and 
scarcely requiring proof or even 
formal statement; and his infe- 
rences are, if he has reasoned cor- 
rectly, as certain as his premisses.’ 
According to this view, political 
economy not only is purely a de- 
ductive science, but its deductions 
follow from premisses obtained 
without labour of investigation, 
lying on the surface of the mind or 
of things ; and they need no veri- 
fication by comparison with facts ; 
indeed Mr. Senior especially pro- 
tested against its being considered 
by continental economists a sciences 
avide de faits. Considering how nu- 
merous and diverse are the things 
comprised under the denomination 
of wealth, how various the passions 
and motives relating to them, how 
numerous and complicated the con- 
ditions which control their produc- 
tion and distribution, it does appear 
to us amazing that it should ever 
have been thought possible to con- 
struct a science of such a subject 
with little or no inspection of the 
phenomena whose laws it aims to 
mterpret. The shortest compass 
within which the ultimate problem 
of all science can be comprised, the 


fewest premisses with which the 
investigators ought to rest satisfied 
as complete, Mr. Mill defines thus : 
‘ What are the fewest and simplest 
assumptions, which being granted, 
the whole existing order of nature 
would result? or, What are the 
fewest general propositions from 
which all uniformities which exist 
might be deduced?’! Every great 
advance in the progress of science 
is a step, Mr. Mill adds, towards 
the solution of this problem; and 
if this be a proper definition of the 
general problem of scientific in- 
vestigation, and political economy 
be a branch of it, it surely follows 
that its fundamental laws ought to 
be obtained by careful induction, 
that assumptions from which an 
unreal order of things and unreal 
uniformities are deduced cannot be 
regarded as final or adequate; and 
that facts, instead of being irrele- 
vant to the economist’s reasoning, 
are the phenomena from which he 
must infer his general principles, 
and by which he ought constantly 
to verify his deductions.? The main 
object of this article is to examine 
the conditions which govern the 
great department of the production 
and distribution of wealth, indicated 
by the word wages; but it is hoped 
that the investigation may not 
only elicit some information on 
that special subject, but also afford 
evidence of the necessity of study- 


1 System of Logic. Book iii., chaps. 4. and 13. 

2 Mr. J. E. Cairnes accordingly defines political economy as ‘the science which traces 
the phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth up to their causes in the 
principles of human nature, and the laws and events of the external world’—Logical 
Method of Political Economy. By J. E. Cairnes, Esq. 

Mr. Mill's definition is equally comprehensive : ‘ Writers on political economy profess 
to investigate the nature of wealth, and the laws of its production and distribution, 
including directly or remotely the operation of all the causes by which the conditions of 
mankind or of any society of human beings in respect to this universal object of desire 
is made prosperous or the reverse.’—Principles of Political Economy; Preliminary 
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ing every economic problem in con- 
furmity with the universal canons 
of the logic of scie 

no assumptions as finally established 
without proof, none as adequate 
from which conclusions untrue as 
matters of fact are found to result, 
and no chains of deduction from 
hypothetical premisses as possessing 
more than hypothetical truth, until 
verified by observation. 

The theory of wages propounded 
by economic writers in general, 
though rejected by Mr. Thornton, 
and subjected to important practical 
modifications and corrections by 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. 
Waley, may be said to consist of two 
propositions. (1.) That there is a 
general wages fund, the proportion 
of which to the number of labourers 
fixes the average rate of individual 
earnings; (2.) That competition 
distributes this fund among the 
working classes according to the 
nature of their work, its difficulty, 
severity, unpleasantness, &c., so 
that allowing for differences in the 
quality of the labour there is an 
equality in the rates of wages 
in different employments. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s treatise Ow the Circum- 
stances which determine the Rate of 
Wages, states the first of these two 
propositions as follows (chapter 


1.): 


Wages depend at any particular period 
on the magnitude of the fund or capital 
appropriated to the payment of wages, 
compared with the number of labourers, . . . 
Let us suppose that the capital of a country 
annually appropriated to the payment of 
wages amounts to 20,000,000/. sterling. If 
there were two millions of labourers in 
that country, it is evident that the wages 
of each, reducing them all to the same 
common standard, would be 15/. ; and it is 
further evident that this rate could not be 
increased otherwise than by increasing the 
amount of capital in a greater proportion 
than the number of labourers, or by dimi- 
nishing the number of labourers in a 
greater proportion than the amount of 
eapital. Every scheme for raising wages 
whi ch i is not bot tomed on this princi iple, or 
which 


has not an increase of the ratio of 
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capital to population for its ultimate object, 
must be nugatory and ineffectual. 


The second proposition is stated 
in the same treatise thus (chapter 


v.): 


Were all employments equally agreeable 
and healthy, the labour to be performed in 
each of the same intensity, and did they all 
require the same degree of dexterity and 
skill on the part of the labourer, it is 
evident, supposing industry to be quite 
free, that there could be no permanent or 
considerable difference in the wages paid to 
those engaged in them. . . Hence the 
discrepancies that actually obtain in the 
rate of wages are confined within certain 
limits ; increasing or diminishing it only so 
far as may be necessary to equalise the 
favourable or unfavourable circumstances 
attending any employment. 


We maintain in opposition to 
these propositions that no funds 
are certainly appropriated by em- 
ployers either collectively or indi- 
vidually to the hire of labourers ; 
that the ‘average rate of wages’ is 
a phrase without practical mean- 
ing; that competition does not 
equalise wages; that the actual rates 
of wages are not determined solely 
by competition, or by any one gene- 
ral cause; and that the aggregate 
amount of wages is merely the sum 
of the particular amounts of wages 
determined in each case by its own 
special conditions. We maintain 
too that the theory we controvert 
discredits political economy with 
the labouring class, and diverts the 
attention alike of labourers, em- 
ployers, and economists from the 
investigation of means by which 
the wealth of the working classes 
might be increased and their re- 
lations with employers placed on a 
more satisfactory footing. 

A remark which the first of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s propositions might 
have suggested to his own mind at 
once is, that supposing it true that 
the average rate of wages depends 
on the proportion of an aggregate 
fund to the number of labourers, 
small light is nevertheless shed on 
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the subject by the statement of the 
problem in that way. Has it ever 
been propounded as the theory of 
the rate of protit that it depends on 
the ratio of the aggregate amount 
of profit to the aggregate quantity 
of capital ? or as the theory of rent 
that the average rent of an acre 
depends on the proportion of the 
total amount of rent to the total 
number of acres? Were M‘Culloch’s 
proposition true to the letter, the 
question put in a very instructive 
article in the North British Review 
would remain, ‘How does the 
amount of the wages-fund happen 
to be what itis? What will make 
it rise or fall?! By Mr. Dudley 
Baxter’s estimate of the amount 
and distribution of the national in- 
come, 10,961,000 manual labourers 
have an aggregate income of 
334,645,0001., while 2 2,759,000 per- 
sons in other classes have an income 
of 489,364,o001.; but Mr. Baxter 
does not pretend that these statis- 
tics afford an explanation of the facts 
they succinctly express, namely, 
that there is such a total national 
income, such a distribution of it, 
and such an aggregate amount 
of wages received by so many 
labourers. How is it—it re- 
mains to be ascertained—that the 
many have so little while the few 
have so much? Why is it that 
both together have no more? 
Could any causes alter the total 
amount of the national income, or 
its distribution, or both, in favour 
of the labouring class; or, on the 
contrary, to their disadvantage ? 
The doctrine of Mr. M‘Culloch 
either means that the total revenue 
of the labouring: class, * the aggre- 
gate wages-fund,’ is fixed and inva- 
riable in amount, or it does not. 
If it does not, if the working classes 
might earn more or less collectiv ely 
than the *y actually do, the doctrine 


in question evidently leaves un- 
touched the very problem it pro- 
fesses to solve, namely, what are 
the causes determining wages? If, 
on the other hand, it means that 
there is a fixed quantity of wealth 
appropriated exclusively and cer- 
tainly to the labouring class, it 
must be seen in a moment to be 
false by any one who reflects that 
capital can emigrate, and that the 
place and manner of its employ- 
ment depend on individual estimates 
of profit ; that in husbandry there 
is the alternative of pasture or till- 
age; that in both manufactures 
and agriculture, machines, animals, 
and natural agents may be substi- 
tuted for labourers; and that the 
amount of income, as well as of 
capital, expended on labour or ser- 
vice is as variable as the tastes 
and dispositions of different indi- 
viduals and different periods. The 
successor to a large income may 
spend more or less than his prede- 
cessor in the hire of labourers or 
servants ; moreover, as there will 
be occasion to notice more particu- 
larly hereafter, the expenditure of 
any given amount of income upon 
commodities causes a greater or 
less expenditure of capital upon 
labour according to the kind of 


‘commodities and their mode of 


production. Again, the same collec- 
tive amount of "capital and income 
expendible upon labour may yield 
very different rates of wages, ac- 
cording not to the number of la- 
bourers only, but to the number 
also of employers, and the manner 
in which the whole amount is di- 
vided among them. If engrossed 
chiefly by a few, they may fix wages 
by combination at a minimum; if 
very unequally shared among a large 
number of employers, the rate de- 
termined even by competition may 
be much lower than it would be 


' North British Review. March 1868, p. 6. 
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upon a nearly equal partition, since 
the poorer employers may be unable 
to afford more than a very low rate, 
and the richer may thereby get 
the pick of the labour market for 
a rate very little higher. Lastly, so 
far is a reduction in the number of 
labourers from necessarily raising 
individual rates of wages, as it 
must if the total amount of wages 
were fixed, that if those rates are 
already as high as the majority of 
employers can afford, the removal 
of one half the labouring population 
by famine or emigration could not 
raise wages one farthing, supposing 
the competition of other countries 
to prevent a rise in the price of 
commodities. A great diminution 
of labourers may, on the contrary, 
lower wages ; just as in a particular 
case the loss of a few overlookers 
and mechanics may stop a whole 
factory ; or as a strike on the part 
of a small number of puddlers may 
throw four or five times as many 
heaters, rollers, and other hands 
out of work. 

We may pass then to the second 
of the two propositions into which, 
as already said, the theory of wages 
commonly received may be resolved, 
namely, that the total amount of 
wages is distributed equally among 
the whole labouring class by compe- 
tition, allowing for differences in the 
quantity and quality of their labour. 
Now, whether competition does 
really regulate and equalise wages 
in this manner is, we must observe, 
altogether a question of fact, and 
by no means one which the inner 
consciousness of the political econo- 
mist can answer. He cannot even 
assume without examination of 
facts, and careful consideration of 
the character and results of all the 
actually determining causes of 
wages, that competition ought to 
determine them. ‘Though it is 
impossible,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘to fur- 
nish any test by which a specula- 
tive thinker, either in political 
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economy or in any other branch of 
social philosophy, may know that 
he is competent to judge of the ap- 
plication of his principles to the 
existing condition of his own or any 
other country, indications may be 
suggested by which he may well 
and surely know that he is not 
competent. His knowledge must 
at least enable him to explain and 
account for what is, or he is an in- 
sufficient judge of what ought to be.’ 
Will the theory that competition 
regulates and equalises wages stand 
this test? Will it explain and ac- 
count for what wages actually are? 
The moment we compare it with 
facts, it will be seen to break down. 
Why does the farm labourer in 
Dorsetshire earn 7s. or 8s. a week, 
in Northamptonshire from 11s. to 
14s., in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham from 15s. to 20s.P Why have 
wages not risen for several years in 
some parts of Ireland, notwith- 
standing large emigration, while in 
other parts they have risen not- 
withstanding large immigration ? 
Why do cabinet-makers in East 
London earn only 7s. 6d. a week, 
and 30s. in other places ? Why does 
the bricklayer earn more in some 
towns than in others, and in some 
towns more than the higher skilled 
carpenter, in others less? Why are 
women’s wages in general, by com- 
parison with men’s, so dispropor- 
tionate to their exertions, assiduity, 
anxiety, and the quality of their 
work? How is it that wages are 
much more unequal in England 
now than they were when the 
Wealth of Nations was written? 
At that time Adam Smith states 
that they varied considerably more 
in England than in the lowlands of 
Scotland ; but so confident was Mr. 
M‘Culloch of the absolute sway of 
competition and its levelling power, 
that he placed a note under Adam 
Smith’s statement in his own 
edition of the Wealth of Nations 
affirming that the facilities of com- 
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munication have brought the wages 
of labour ‘much nearer to a com- 
mon level than at the period of the 
Wealth of Nations ;’ and that they 
are ‘nearly the same all over the 
country.’ Now what are the facts ? 
While Adam Smith was composing 
his treatise in Scotland, Arthur 
Young was collecting statistics of 
agricultural wages in England ; and 
in the 26 counties he traversed the 
lowest rate was then 6s. a week, in 
two counties only being so low; 
the highest rate was 8s. 6d., in one 
county only being so high ; the rate 
varying generally between 6s. 6d. 
and 8s. Eighty years afterwards 
(in 1850 and 1851) Mr. Caird tra- 
versed the same counties and found 
the minimum rate still 6s., but the 
maximum raised to 15s. In Lan- 
cashire, again, wages had risen 
from 6s. 6d. to 15s.; but in Suf- 
folk they had fallen from 7s. 11d. to 
7s., though meat, butter, and milk 
had greatly risen, and cottage rents 
100 per cent.! The real increase of 
inequality in wages,in 1850, com- 
pared with 1770, was indeed con- 
siderably greater than the money 
rates show, for Adam Smith was 
altogether mistaken in supposing 
the prices of food to be nearly the 
same throughout the kingdom in 
his time, but they had become 
nearly the same in 1850. In 1860 
they are still nearer a_ perfect 
equality, but the inequality in 
wages continues, as the following 
evidence proves : 


In the parish of Chester-le-Street, 
for example, a very large parish, with 
a population of more than 20,000 in- 
habitants, the rate of wages, whether 
from farmers or gentlemen, for an able- 
bodied agricultural labourer is at least 
15s. a week, and for ‘hinds’ about 19s. to 
20s., with house free, and very often coals 
also. I may mention also that the rate has 
never varied since I recollect looking into 
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these matters, namely, from 1843; and I 
may say the same rate exists in the greater 
part of the county of Durham and the 
south part of the county of Northumber- 
land. The labourers eat meat almost every 
day. 

With regard to Dorsetshire, where I am 
now living, wages are in many places now as 
they have been for 30 years, namely, from 7s. 
to 8s.a week ; and out of this they have often 
to pay 4/. a year for a cottage, generally a 
wretched one. These labourers hardly know 
what meat is; they have perhaps a pig, 
but if so have to spin out the bacon; they 
live chiefly on cheese, bread, and potatoes. 
Occasionally they may have a small patch 
of land near their cottage, or a piece of 
allotment land for which they pay a small 
rent. Although the price of bread, meat, 
&c., has risen so much in late years, the 
rate of labour has not varied. There are 
no manufactories of any kind, and the 
labourers are a very unenterprising race, 
getting through much less work than a 
Northumbrian who has his 15s. to 18s, a 
week and eats meat.” 


Take next an intervening county 
between Northumberland and Dor- 
setshire, with intervening rates of 
wages. The rector of a parish in 
Northamptonshire writes :* 


Wages in Northamptonshire ranged in 
1848 from gs. to 10s. a week, 9s. being the 
most common rate; in 1858 from tos. to 
128., the latter prevailing generally near 
large towns. In 1868 I know of two pa- 
rishes in the county where wages are only 
11s. a week; generally in the richest parts 
of the county they are about 128, They 
rise as you get near the towns; being in my 
parish 14s. for ordinary agricultural la- 
bourers. 

The rate is ruled in this county chiefly 
by two causes, the price of wheat and the 
amount of competition. In the neighbour- 
hood of railway works, for example, the 
farmers are obliged to keep their wages in 
fair proportion to their profits from prices; 
and in such places, when a farmer gets 
good prices, he generally raises the wages 
of his men spontaneously. For instance, 
in 1867 the farmers about here told their 
men they would raise wages from 128. to 
138.; in 1868, from 13s. to 14s. In out of 
the way places, where there is no competi- 
tion of other employments, I fear wages 





1 English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851; second edition, pp. 473, 510-515. 
* Communication from a landed proprietor, April 22, 1868. 


% April 17, 1868, 
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are kept at old rates of 118, and 128. ; much 
too little tor a labouring man at present 
prices. One woman in this parish showed 
her books lately, from which it seems that 
she paid 138. 4d. each week this winter for 
bread and flour, her husband’s wages being 
15s.: not much left for rent and clothing, 
&e.! Harvest pulls them through. 


Political economists might many 
years ago have reformed the poor 
law, improved the cottages of 
the rural population in many 
counties, and done much to raise 
wages in the counties where they 
are lowest, if, instead of assuming 
a fictitious equality, they had ap- 
plied themselves to discover the 
causes of a real inequality. But 
it is one of ‘a profound kind of 
fallacies in the mind of man,’ says 
Lord Bacon, that it ‘doth usually 
assume and feign in nature a greater 
equality and uniformity than is in 
truth.” We have seen how far 
agricultural wages are from that 
equality and uniformity which Mr. 
M‘Culloch assumed : the following 
evidence, given before the Trade- 
Unions Commission, relates to 
wages in towns: 


Wages all over the country vary in a 
most unaccountable manner, as far as any 
reasons arising from the circumstances 
either of the trade or the locality would 
lead one to expect. For instance, masons’ 
wages are at Chester 63d. per hour, at 
Shrewsbury sd. per hour; those are two 
towns which of course are very similarly 
situated as far as expense of living is con- 
cerned, and as far as other circumstances 
are concerned. At Clevedon they receive 
only 4d., at Penzance they receive 6d., at 
Exeter 44d., at South Shields 74d., at New- 
castle-on-Tyne s#d., at Preston 72d., at 
Lancaster 6d... . . At Blackburn brick- 
layers’ wages are 8d. per hour, at Liverpool 
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64d., at Stafford 6$d., at Walsall 542., at 
Huddersfield 8d., at Barnsley 5d.; in dif- 
ferent parts of England the wages vary 
from 8d. to 44d. per hour. . . . Carpenters 
and joiners at Chester get 6d. per hour, at 
Shrewsbury 427d., at Southport 63d., at 
Wigan s5$d.; and wages vary from 8d. to 
4éd. per hour. Plasterers’ wages at Dur- 
ham are 643d. per hour, at Darlington 528d., 
at Barrow-in-Furness 73d., at Wigan 52d., 
at Chester 5d., in the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries 7}d., at Scarborough 73d. ; and wages 
vary from 8d. to 43d. per hour. As far as 
the plumbers, painters, and glaziers are 
concerned, it is difficult to institute a com- 
parison; but as far as I can distinguish, 
they vary just as much as the other trades. 
Slaters’ wages vary in different parts of 
England from 8d. to 48d. per hour. Brick- 
layers’ labourers’ wages are at Chester 33d. 
per hour, at Shrewsbury 3d., at Barrow-in- 
Furness 53d., at Liverpool 48d., at Preston 
34d., in London s5d., at Hereford 33d., and 
at Gloucester 23d.; and wages vary from 
58d. to 2$d. in different parts of England. 


The secretary of the General 
Builders’ Association, who gave the 
foregoing evidence, speaking on be- 
half of employers, attributed the 
striking inequality in wages he de- 
scribed to the disturbing influence 
of trade-unions. The secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, on the other hand, speaking 
on behalf of working men, though 
affirming in like manner that wages 
vary in quantity from town to town, 
maintained that the operations of 
the union tend to equalise them.! 
Whether this be so or not (and the 
information unions collect and the 
objects they have in view seem to 
tend to equalisation), the fact of 
great inequality remains. It is, 
moreover, much greater in the case 
of agricultural labourers, who have 
no unions, than of town operatives, 


1 Earl of Lichfield: Have the operations of your society had the effect of equalising 
wages in different districts where you have branches?—They have had the effect of 
equalising wages to a very considerable extent, but have not made a uniform rate of 


wages. 


Do they vary very much in different towns of the same district—say Lancashire, for 


instance ?—Yes. 


Do you mean more than the expense of living will: account for ?—I believe that 
the cost of living is pretty near the same, go where you will, if you live upon the same 


diet. 
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who have; and the very existence 
of unionism is enough to disprove 
the theory that individual compe- 
tition is the sole regulator of wages, 
and that labour naturally finds its 
own level, like water. 

‘The spirit quickeneth, but the 
letter killeth.’ The followers of a 
philosopher owe him no literal se- 
quence: they owe it, on the con- 
trary, to his fame and example, and 
to the science or system of investi- 
gation which he establishes, to give 
it all possible correction as well as 
expansion ; but in political economy 
it has been the fate of both Adam 
Smith and Mr. Mill that the letter 
of general propositions found in 
their pages has been pushed with 
pitiless logic to the utmost extreme, 
without even the qualifications in 
those very pages, as though a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the master 
were the object of the disciple. 
Adam Smith, for example, laid it 
down as a general principle, that 
‘the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of different employ- 
ments of labour must, in the same 
neighbourhood, be either perfectly 
equal or continually tending to 
equality, in a society where every 
man was perfectly free to choose what 
occupation he thought proper, and to 
change it as often as he thought 
proper.’ But he was so far from 
treating this very limited propo- 
sition as true without exception, 
even within its specified limits, that 
he has expressly said: ‘The wages 
of labour, it must be observed, can- 
not be ascertained very accurately 
anywhere, different prices being 
often paid at the same place and 
for the same sort of labour.’ Yet 
his doctrine now commonly takes 
the form of an unqualified assump- 
tion that competition exactly adjusts 
payment in all cases to the quality 
and quantity of labour ; that wages 
are equal in proportion to work all 
over the country; that the whole 
island is ‘the same neighbourhood ’ 
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to every man, like his parish; and 
that every man is able both to 
choose what occupation he pleases, 
and to change it as often as he 
pleases. Mr. Mill has been no less 
unfortunate than Adam Smith in 
the fate of his teaching. Instead 
of assuming that wages are equal, 
that free competition is the uni- 
versal condition of the labour mar- 
ket, and that every disadvantage or 
difficulty is accordingly compen- 
sated by proportionate payment, 
Mr. Mill actually says, ‘ that wages 
are generally in an opposite direc- 
tion to the equitable principle of 
compensation erroneously repre- 
sented as the general law of the 
remuneration of labour. The really 
exhausting and the really repulsive 
labours, instead of being better paid 
than others, are almost invariably 
paid worst of all, because performed 
by those who have no choice.’ In 
the employments of women, again, 
he observes that ‘ the remuneration 
is greatly below that of equal skill 
and equal disagreeableness in em- 
ployments carried on by men;’ the 
reason in some cases being, as he 
adds, that women’s wages are not 
determined by competition but by 
custom, and, in all cases, their wages 
being lowered by their exclusion by 
men from many employments for 
which they are by nature eminently 
fitted. Speaking, on the other hand, 
of the effect of combination in some 
of the employments of men, Mr. Mill 
remarks that ‘the journeymen type- 
founders are able, it is said, to keep 
up a rate of wages much beyond 
that which is usual in employments 
of equal hardness and skill; and 
even the tailors, a much more nu- 
merous class, are understood to 
have had to some extent a similar 
success.’ Concurring, then, as we 
do with a critic of Mr. Mill’s doc- 
trine, as to the matters of fact in 
the following sentence, we maintain 
that they are matters of fact ex- 
actly analogous to those to which 
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Mr. Mill has himself drawn pointed 
attention : 

How could the shoemakers compete with 
the tailors, or the blacksmiths with the 
glussblowers? . . So far as trade and 
competition are concerned in the matter, 
the capital applicable at any particular 
time for the employment of additional 
labourers in any particular trades in this 
country—such, for instance, as the iron 
trade or the watch trade—is far more ac- 
cessible to the ironworkers of Belgium or 
the watchmakers of Geneva, than to any 
unfortunate members of our own popula- 
tion who, not being wanted in the trades for 
which they are skilled, are not skilled in 
the trades where the demand for labour _is 
unsatisfied.! 

In the case of cognate or similar 
trades, an interchange or migration 
from one to the other is not un- 
usual. ‘A man who was a ship- 
carpenter,’ to take an example from 
the evidence collected by the Trade- 
Unions Commission; ‘at the time 
the census was taken, very likely a 
month afterwards was a house car- 
penter, and vice versé; and such is 
the case with certain branches of 
the cabinet-making trade and car- 
penters.’ Yet even between cognate 
trades there is often no migration ; 
sometimes, no doubt, because of 
purely artificial and indefensible 
obstacles,’ yet not the less real even 
then; sometimes because of natural 
differences in the work and the 
men; sometimes, again, because it 
is by no means easy to compare the 
relative advantages even of trades 
closely related. ‘Take sashes and 
floors,’ says Lord Elcho, ‘the sash 
requires a more skilled workman 
than the floor?’ ‘Yes,’ Mr. Potter 
replies ; ‘but the floor requires a 
stronger man.’ Sashes and floors 
are sometimes made by the same 
men ; but a classification and sepa- 


Longe. 
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ration of workmen is sometimes 
founded even on this comparatively 
slight difference in the work and 
the qualities it requires; which 
illustrates the principle that there 
are, in the nature of things, obstacles 
to that perfectly free choice and 
change of occupations which many 
economists have assumed. The very 
division of labour creates, in its 
natural consequence of special skill, 
a barrier between one trade and 
another. Special skill, in fact, would 
possess no value, and would not be 
acquired, if it did not limit compe- 
tition. Those who possess it are 
nevertheless liable to changes both 
in demand and in the modes of 
production ; and wages are there- 
fore by no means uniformly pro- 
portionate to skill, or to the la 
bourer’s cost of production ; a point 
on which we must venture to differ 
from the theory of wages in a new 
Manual of Political Economy by 
Mr. Rogers. Besides, how is the 
workman to estimate the real 
earnings in every other trade in 
the country? It is by no means 
always easy to judge what the 
earnings are even in another branch 
of his own trade at the same spot. 
The secretary of the Sheffield United 
Joiners’ Toolmakers, having stated 
to the Outrages Inquiry Commis- 
sioners that some of the branches 


of the trade were over-handed, was 
asked : 


Which of the four is the most highly 
paid branch ?—That is a very disputed 
point. If I had to decide it, I should 
think the grinders were the best paid 
branch. 

And what would a grinder make per 
week ?—Well, 2/. perhaps ; but not being a 
grinder, I cannot speak exactly. Then he 
has heavier expenses than other men. 


1 A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory of Modern Political Economy. By Francis D. 


? In some parts of the country lathing is done by labourers, while in other parts of the 


country it is not. For instance, in London lathing is done by men who do nothing but 
lathing. I pointed out that in Liverpool plasterers and slaters went together, and 
in Manchester plasterers and painters. In Scarborough the plasterers tried to prevent 
the bricklayers from carrying on one part of that which they had been brought up to.— 
Trade- Unions Commission, 1 Rep. 3278. 
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The fact is, that the workman 
no more has a perfectly free choice 
of occupations than the barrister 
has a power of becoming when- 
ever he pleases an editor, or the 
manager of a bank or a factory, or 
a Queen’s messenger, or a clerk in 
the Admiralty. The impediments 
to the changes of occupation and 
the resulting inequalities in wages 
are partly, no doubt, unjust and 
pernicious, and so far as they are 
so, it is by detecting and not by 
ignoring them that the economist 
will really further equality ; but 
they are also partly inherent and 
natural. There is, in fact, a much 
freer migration between some bor- 
dering grades of capital and labour 
than between different departments 
of labour; and the doctrine that a 
general tax upon profits must be 
borne by capitalists alone requires 
revision accordingly—a point which 
we notice as an example of the 
manifold errors resulting from rea- 
soning on assumptions founded, not 
upon facts, but upon general terms. 
The line of demarcation in terms 
between ‘capitalists’ and ‘labourers’ 
no more separates the two orders 
impassably than the term ‘ compe- 
tition’ places all the members of 
each order in a position to compete 
with each other. The number of 
servants who become shopkeepers 
and lodging-house keepers in Lon- 
don is very considerable—even in 
the country we have known the 
same man become a butler, a grocer, 
and a butler again—and a heav 
tax upon profits would thus fall 
partly on wages, by increasing the 
number of servants; while a car- 
penter or joiner rarely becomes a 
bricklayer or a mason, though the 
pay of the latter is in some places 
better. 

The stickler for the doctrine of 
labour finding its level will pro- 
ably answer that the level is found, 
not by old hands changing their 
trades, but either by a greater com- 
petition for the better paid trades 


on the part of new hands, or by a 
flow of capital into employments 
in which labour is abnormally cheap. 
But the answer, like the doctrine 
itself, is in conflict with facts, and 
therefore untrue. Four genera- 
tions since Adam Smith and Arthur 
Young have widened the actual 
differences of wages in England. 
Mr. Mill’s theory of international 
values, it is well to observe, is en- 
tirely based on the fact that ‘there 
are still extraordinary differences 
both of wages and of profits in 
different parts of the world. Be- 
tween all distant places in some 
degree, but especially beween dif- 
ferent countries, there may exist 
great inequalities in the earnings of 
labour and capital, without causing 
them to move one from the other 
in such quantities as to level those 
inequalities.’ But it is evident that 
the economist who accepts this in- 
ternational theory cannot reason- 
ably or logically disregard the fact 
that there are likewise extraordi- 
nary inequalities in wages in the 
same country without causing a 
movement of labourers such as to 
level these inequalities. 

That instead of one common 
cause determining and equalising 
wages, different causes determine 
them in different cases, and pro- 
duce the great inequalities found 
in fact to exist, is easily shown. 
In Northumberland and Durham 
good wages and good food make, 
as we saw, the farm labourer effi- 
cient, and his efficiency along with 
the good market for his produce 
afforded by mines, enables the 
farmer to pay the high price for 
labour which the competition of the 
mines on the other hand compels 
him to pay. In Northampton- 
shire, near railway works and large 
towns, the competition of employers 
in other trades compels the farmer 
to raise wages when his own profits 
are high on the one hand from the 
prices of produce, and when, for 
the same reason, food is dear to 
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the labourer on the other hand ; 
but in retired parts of the country 
old rates of farm wages continue 
from the absence of all other em- 
ployment. In Dorsetshire the agri- 
cultural labourer’s earnings are de- 
termined mainly, not by ‘the com- 
petition of employers, but by that 
tacit combination on their part not 
to raise wages above their actual 
rates, which Adam Smith declared 
in his time to be the constant and 
uniform practice.! Not many years 
ago, rates of wages even lower 
than in Dorsetshire, were current 
in Wiltshire from the same cause. 
‘The wages of labour are lower on 
Salisbury Plain,’ Mr. Caird wrote 
in his Letters on Agriculture, ‘ than 
in Dorsetshire, and lower than in 
the dairy and arable districts of 
North Wilts. An explanation of 
this may partly be found in the 
fact that the command of wages is 
altogether under the control of the 
large farmers, some of whom em- 
ploy the whole labour of a parish. 
Six shillings a week was the amount 
given for ordinary labourers by the 
most extensive farmer in South 
Wilts, who holds nearly 5,000 acres 
of land, great part of which is his 
own property. Seven shillings how- 
ever is the more common rate, and 
out of that the labourer has to pay 
one shilling a week for the rent 
of his cottage.’ The truth is that 
instead of competition for labour 
being the 
trade and 
of wages, 
tition for 
employers within a trade in a par- 
ticular place unless there be com- 
petition for it from without. And 
in the absence of competition for 
labour from without, what compe- 
tition there is on the part of em- 


the universal regulator 
there is rarely compe- 
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ployers w:thin a trade often tends 
to lower wages by lowering prices 
and diminishing the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘If one single employer suc- 
ceed in screwing down wages below 
the rate previously current, his fel- 
low employers may have no alter- 
native but to follow suit, or to see 
themselves undersold in the pro- 
duce market.’? When indeed wages 
are thus screwed down to a mini- 
mum, the probable consequence 
doubtless is minimum work, and 
the labourer becomes worthy of 
little more than his hire. ‘The 
selling value of the labourer’s work, 
it ought not to be forgotten by 
either employer or labourer, de- 
termines the maximum of wages; 
but it is seldom the sole 
sideration of the employer. 
much can I give?’ is his first con- 
sideration, but ‘How much less 
can I make him take?’ is generally 
his second. A great productiv e- 
ness of labour and capital, high 
prices for the produce of both, 
security to reap a liberal profit on 
a liberal outlay, are the causes 
which enable employers to pay 
high rates of wages; but either 
competition for labour in other em- 
ployments or places to which it 
can migrate, or the combination of 
labourers, is requisite for the most 
part to compel employers to pay 
labour either so as to make it highly 
efficient, or in proportion to its 
efficiency, if highly efficient. But 
competition for labour is not neces- 
sarily limited to competition on the 
part of employers. It affords an 
important illustration of the variety 
of the conditions determining wages, 
that in the United States land is a 
competitor for labour with capital 
because it offers the labourer an 
agreeable and lucrative employ- 


con- 


*‘ How 


' «Whoever imagines that masters rarely combine is as ignorant of the world as of the 


subject. 


? Thornton on the Rate of Wages. 


Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit but constant and uniform 
combination not to raise wages above the actual rate. 
particular combinations to sink wages below this actual rate.’ 
Fortnightly Review, 


Masters, too, sometimes enter into 


May 1867, p. 562. 
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ment, while in the United King- 
dom land is not only out of the 
labourer’s reach as an indepen- 
dent resource, but actually, under 
the system which prevails, often 
competes with labour instead of for 
it, by offering to capital employ- 
ments which supersede labour, as 
for example, when arable land is 
converted into pasture or deer 
forest. The following evidence of 
an American employer, respecting 
the influence of land upon wages in 
the States deserves the particular 
attention of the labouring classes of 
this kingdom : 


Chairman: Have you at all considered 
what is the reason of the fact that there is 
so much higher a rate in America ?—Yes ; 
itis a problem which faces us at every turn, 
because in consequence of this difference in 
wages, you make iron in England a great 
deal lower than we can possibly make it. 
It comes into our country and undersells 
the iron of our manufacturers, and we are 
periodically ruined. And the sole cause 
that I know for that, is the ability of Great 
Britain to make iron at a less cost than we 
do, in consequence of the lower rates of 
labour in this country. You ask me the 
cause of this difference in the rates of 
labour. In the first place, there are what 
I should term the natural causes. We 
have a new country of immense extent, a 
very fertile soil, sparsely populated even in 
the populated parts, and to a very large 
extent unoccupied. Every enterprising man 
can, even near the centres of population, 
purchase land upon credit if he has not 
any capital; or he may go west and have 
land for nothing, by simply filing his inten- 
tion to occupy it with the registrar of the 
land office, and he has 160 acres under the 
homestead law for nothing. Of course the 
rate of wages is regulated substantially in 
our country by the profits which a man can 
get out of the soil, which has cost him 
little or nothing except the labour which 
he himself or his family have put upon it. 
That is the element which in my judgment 
determines the standard of wages in the 
United States which an ordinary labourer 
will derive, from the fact that the man who 
thinks that he is not getting enough takes 
to the land; and if he finds that the land 
does not yield him so much as he could 
get in some other branch of industry, he 


' Second Report, Trade-Uniors Comm‘ssion, 
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goes from the land back to that industry. 
Therefore the governing element in our 
country is the annual profit which a man 
can derive from land which has cost him 
nothing beyond the labour which he him- 
self has put upon it. In other words, 
what you call rent to some extent enters 
into the question of the value of labour in 
our country. You add to what would be 
the ordinary value of labour in this coun- 
try the element of the Jand, and you arrive 
nearly at the value of a day’s labour in 
America. 

Your theory is, that as every man in 
America can hold 160 acres free as the gift 
of the State, a man is constantly making 
the experiment: ‘How do I get my sub- 
sistence out of that 160 acres ?—If I can 
get more by being a puddler in an iron 
eet I will give up my 160 acres?’ 
—Yes. 


Mr. Merivale: I understand you to say 
that the natural rate of wages is fixed in 
America by the abundance of land, and 
cannot fall below that standard ?—Yes; on 
the average it is so.’ 


In this country, on the contrary, 
instead of competing for labour, 
land offers to capital investments, 
whereby the demand for labour is 
diminished. It is among the un- 
fortunate results of the almost ex- 
clusive attention of trade-unions 
to a single, and by no means in- 
variably successful, mode of operat- 
ing upon wages by combination, 
that the working classes bring no- 
thing of their great political power 
and intellectual influence to bear 
on the liberation of land from re- 
strictions which prevent its being 
within the reach of the labourer, 
and at once a competitor with 
capital for the use of his powers of 
production, and a powerful contri- 
butor to his welfare as a consumer 
as regards the cost both of his 
dwelling and of his food. The in- 
terests of the working classes as 
consumers, indeed their common 
interests of all kinds, seem hither- 
to to have obtained from. them 
scarcely any attention. The whole 
110,000,0001. of annual profit on 


pp. 3, 5. Compare Seventh Report, p. 57. 
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capital divided among the 11,000,000 
labourers of the United Kingdom 
would add but 1ol. a year to each 
labourer’s income, supposing capi- 
tal to stay in the country on such 
terms; while money wages might 
be much more largely augmented, 
and their purchasing power per- 
haps doubled, by legal, financial and 
administrative reforms, to which 
the labouring class give no heed. 
Among the considerations affecting 
their interests to which their atten- 
tion seems never to be drawn, is 
that the aggregate amount of their 
revenue depends in a great measure 
on the modes of expenditure cus- 
tomary with all classes, including 
theirown. They may, for example, 
spend a great part of their own 
earnings on things such as spirits 
and beer, the price of which con- 
sists chiefly of the profits of distil- 
lers, brewers, and publicans; or 
they may limit the bulk of their 
purchases to articles made mainly 
by labour and sold in co-operative 
stores. A good part of their in- 
come may thus either go back to 
other classes, or be redistributed 
among their own class, according 
to their own habits of consumption. 
An assailant of Mr. Mill’s theory of 
wages referred to in a previous 
page, has himself fallen into the 
same curious fallacy with Mr. 
Senior, that all the funds expended 
upon commodities of whatever kind, 
are expended on labour.' Criticis- 
ing Ricardo, Mr. Senior argued, 
‘Mr. Ricardo’s theory is, that it is 
more beneficial to the labouring 
classes to be employed in the pro- 
duction of services, than in the pro- 
duction of commodities ; that it is 
better for them to be employed in 
standing behind chairs, than in 
making chairs.’ Mr. Longe, in like 
manner, ridicules the doctrine that 
the rich can make any addition to 
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wages by diminishing their personal 
expenditure on commodities, and 
purchasing labour instead, ‘a pro- 
cess,’ Mr. Longe exclaims, ‘ ve 
analogous to that of lengthening a 
stick by cutting off from the top a 
portion to be added at the bottom.’ 
The error of both Mr. Senior and 
Mr. Longe lies in supposing that 
labourers get the whole price of all 
the things they contribute to pro- 
duce, without any deduction for 
profit or rent. Take Mr. Senior’s 
own instance of the price of a chair: 
part is the price of the wood, and 
this part is nearly all interest and 
rent—rent to the owner of the 
ground in which the tree grew, 
and interest to the planter, who 
had to wait for his money until 
his plantation grew up; part, and 
perhaps a very large part, is profit 
to the workman’s employer, the 
remainder only, and it may be a 
very small remainder, is wages to 
the maker or workman himself. 
It is actually a very small re- 
mainder to the cabinet-maker in 
East London. ‘The cabinet-ma- 
kers at the East End, a very nume- 
rous body, are in what is called the 
slop trade, and are ground down by 
the dealers, who own what are 
called “slaughter-houses,”’ in which 
they take advantage of the small 
manufacturers, and compel them to 
sell their upholstery at little more 
than the cost of materials. Between 
dealers and want of work, I am 
told that numbers of the slop cabi- 
net-makers are not earning 7s. 6d. 
a week.” 

Nearly two millions, that is, 
nearly one fifth of the entire num- 
ber of labourers in the United King- 
dom, are maintained directly as 
servants and labourers out of the 
incomes of the other classes of so- 
ciety, and probably their total re- 
ceipts in wages and board may 


1A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory of Modera Political Economy. By F. D. 
Longe. 
2 National Expenditure. By R. Dudley Baxter, p. 65. 
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amount to forty millions a year. 
Does Mr. Longe suppose that, if 
these forty millions were spent by 
employers on commodities, instead 
of on labour, the labouring classes 
as a whole would be nothing the 
poorer? The difference would be 
that other classes instead of la- 
bourers would get a good part of 
the forty millions’ worth of com- 
modities which servants and la- 
bourers now buy with their wages, or 
receive directly in board. We may 
add that Mr. Senior’s theory that the 
average rate of wages depends on the 
quantity and quality of commodities 
appropriated to the use of labourers 
on the one hand, and their number 
on the other, confounds two perfectly 
distinct classes of causes—those 
which affect the labourer as a pro- 
ducer, and those which affect him as 
a consumer ; those which determine 
the general value of his labour, and 
those which determine its specific 
value, that is to say, its purchasing 
power over the particular commo- 
dities which he consumes. The sale 
of his labour is one exchange; the 
purchase of the commodities he buys 
with the fruits of that sale—that is 
to say, with his wages—is another ; 
and these two separate exchanges 
are subject to quite different laws 
or conditions. Reductions of tax- 
ation on tea and sugar, for example, 
improve the quantity and quality 
of some of the articles labourers 
consume without necessarily in- 
creasing their incomes as producers, 
or their purchasing powers over 
things in general. Thus it hap- 
pens that a proceeding which bene- 
fits the labouring class, considered 
as producers, may possibly injure 
them as consumers ;—for instance, 
the conversion of sheep runs into 
deer forests in the highlands of 
Scotland. More men are employed 
as gamekeepers and gillies than 
would, in most cases, be employed 
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as shepherds were the same land 
under sheep; but, on the other 
hand, labourers neither rent shoot- 
ing grounds nor eat venison, while 
they do consume mutton, if its 
plenty and cheapness place it within 
their reach. Were the deer forests, 
however, restored to the spade and 
the plough, the labouring class 
would benefit both as producers 
and consumers; there would be 
both a greater demand for labour, 
and a greater production of the food 
which labourers use. We advert to 
such points, not only for whatever 
may be their special importance, but 
also to illustrate the great variety 
of the causes which affect the value 
of labour; and we do so, both be- 
cause while employers commonly 
err in regarding competition as the 
labourer’s only legitimate process, 
the labouring classes themselves err 
in laying almost exclusive stress 
upon combination. 

Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and Mr. Waley have demon- 
strated that without combination 
labourers would in some cases be 
completely at the mercy of em- 
ployers. In the words of the first, 
‘ How can they stand out for terms 
without organised concert? What 
chance would any labourer have 
who struck singly for an advance of 
wages? Associations of labourers 
of a nature similar to trade-unions, 
far from being a hindrance to a free 
market for labour, are the necessary 
instrumentality of that free market; 
the indispensable means of enabling 
the sellers of labour to take due 
care of their own interests under a 
system of competition.”! Accord- 
ingly when Mr. Jevons vindicates 
the right of labourers to combine 
to shorten the hours of labour, 
on the ground that ‘the single 
workman, dependent for his living 
apon his week’s wages, is utterly 
incompetent to enforce any conces- 


1 Principles of Political Economy. By J.S. Mill. Book v. chap. 10, § 5. 
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sion from his wealthy! cmployer,’! 
we think he must logically go 
further and admit that it may 
be as necessary for workmen to 
combine in order to get a fair 
price for their labour, as in order 
to shorten its hours. It is some- 
times said that if the profits of a 
particular business are abnormally 
high, a consequent accumulation 
of capital resulting must raise 
wages in proportion; but there is 
nothing to compel the recipients of 
high profits to make that particular 
use of them. They may buy lands, 
or increase their personal expendi- 
ture, or speculate in other, it may 
be in foreign, investments. On the 
other hand, for labourers to rely 
exclusively on combination, seems 
to us a mischievous error. In many 
cases there is no room, in either 
profits or prices, for an increase of 
wages ;? and in at least one case of 
first rate importance, combination is 
in practice impossible. Increased 


powers of competition, rather than of 
of combination—by education, by 


the collection of statistics of wages, 
and by the reform of the land laws— 
are the powers the working classes 
should seek to confer on the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

But in all cases there are two 
questions to which both employers 
and employed should attend. One 
is, what is the utmost that can be 
made by capital and labour to- 
gether? The other, how is the 
total produce of both to be divided 
between them? The mistake into 
which both employers and labourers 
commonly fall is, of attention only 
to the latter of the two questions: 
neither looking to the means by 
which the total amount to be di- 
vided may be raised to the utmost ; 
both looking to extort the utmost 
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possible share of the actual total; 
—neither treating the problem as 
one of production; both treating it 
as one only of distribution. 

In submitting such considera- 
tions we venture to propound no 
universal rule respecting the con- 
ditions which do or which ought 
to regulate wages. In place of 
competition being the only condi- 
tion by which the value of labour 
is determined as a matter of fact, 
we find competition, combination, 
and co-operation all active, and 
each in a variety of forms; nor 
dare we deny that there are cases 
to which each is the arrangement 
specially appropriate at present. 
Sometimes we see employers alone 
combining, and labourers compet- 
ing; sometimes it is employers who 
compete and labourers whocombine. 
In some cases each of the two 
classes combines against the other ; 
in some, both combine against con- 
sumers. In some cases labour is 
not its own sole competitor, but 
machinery, animals, or natural 
agents compete with it and diminish 
its value; in other cases _ these 
agencies co-operate with it or com- 
pete for it, and add to its value. In 
some cases, instead of a conflict be- 
tween labour and capital, there is 
co-operation, and that in various 
ways: for example, sometimes by 
arbitration of wages and sometimes 
by regular partnership in profits. 

So various and variable being the 
causes which determine the rates of 
wages in particular cases, it is evi- 
dent that wages in many cases 
might be different from what they 
are; that the aggregate amount of 
wages is merely the total sum of 
the particular amounts in particular 
cases taken together; and _ that 
the average rate of wages is a phrase 


' A Lecture on Trades’ Societies. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 
2? We cannot agree with the writer of the excellent article on Trade-Unions in the 


March number of the North British Review, before referred to, that wag 
by means of a reduction of interest on borrowed capital. 


raised 


ler no 


3 maby be 
Its owners are un 


necessity to muke that investment of it, and will not accept a lower interest from 
employers of labour than they can obtain elsewhere. 
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without practical meaning or rela- 
tion to the actual earnings of labour. 
The investigation establishes like- 
wise, we presume to affirm, Mr. 
Senior’s protest notwithstanding, 
that political economy is, or ought 
to be, a science avide de faits. It 
has suffered much from that ten- 
dency towards mere abstract specu- 
lation of which Lord Bacon said: 
‘ As for the philosophers, they make 
imaginary laws for imaginary com- 
monwealths ; and their discourses 
are as the stars which give little 
light because they are so high.’ By 
no means concurring with all the 
criticisms of a powerful censor of 
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the science, we cannot but join in 
his protest against its being put 
forward as one ‘ definite, distinct, 
and exact, the axioms of which are 
as universal and demonstrable as 
those of astronomy; the practical 
rules of which are as simple and 
familiar as those of arithmetic.”! 
Political economy must be content 
to take rank as an inductive, instead 
of a purely deductive science ; and 
it will gain in utility, interest, and 
real truth, far more than a full com- 
pensation for the forfeiture of a fic- 
titious title to mathematical exact- 
ness and certainty. 


1 The Limits of Political Economy. By F. Marrison, Fortnightly Review, June 15, 
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LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 


By tue LATE Ropert SouruHey. 


In Turee Parts.—Parr III. 


O person figured more conspi- 
cuously than Sydney in those 
triumphs (as they were called) and 
feats of arms which were exhibited 
before the queen on holiday occa- 
sions. The splendour of the Eng- 
lish court began in the victorious 
days of Edward III.; it was re- 
newed, with magnificent prodi- 
gality, by Henry VIII.; and if 
Elizabeth ever departed from that 
careful husbandry which charac- 
terised her measures, it was when 
she displayed her state before fo- 
reign ambassadors, and gratified 
her people by such spectacles. The 
pomps and vanities of the costliest 
modern entertainmentsare described 
only in records as ephemeral as the 
festivities themselves, and they de- 
serve no longer remembrance; but 
the pageants of the Tudor age enter 
into the chronicles of England, and 
have properly a place there as belong- 
ing to the history of our manners and 
literature. Comus and the masques 
of Ben Jonson would not have 
been written unless the way had 
been thus prepared for them, as it 
was by the mysteries and moralities 
for the plays of Shakespeare. They 
were at this time far from that 
elegance to which Jonson brought 
them ; yet their fantastic combina- 
tion of allegory with romance pro- 
duced an effect upon our poetry 
which will be admired in the Faery 
Queen as long as English shall re- 
main a living or an intelligible lan- 
guage; and although the speeches 
and poems which made part of the 
entertainment were in the most 
conceited style, the false refinement 
which was thus ambitiously affected 
contributed greatly to the rapid 
improvement of our tongue, both in 
prose and verse. 
The French commissioners who 


came over to treat concerning the 
marriage were some of the noblest 
and most distinguished persons in 
France; and Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
‘desirous to show them all courtesy 
possible fittest for such estates, and 
to sport them with all courtlie 
pleasure,’ prepared for them a 
triumph of this kind, which ‘being 
devised in most sumptuous order, 
was by them,’ says Holinshed, 
‘performed in as valiant a manner, 
to their endless fame and honour.’ 
Had the honest and painstaking 
chronicler’s notions of endlessness 
and fame been more philosophical, 
we should now have had no account 
of a most characteristic court spec- 
tacle in which Sydney bore a con- 
spicuous part. 

Preparatory to this display, the 
gallery at the end of the tilt-yard 
adjoining the palace at Whitehall 
was called the Fortress of Perfect 
Beauty ; and not without cause, for 
as much as the queen was from 
thence to be a spectator of the 
triumph. The four challengers were 
the Earl of Arundel, the Lord 
Windsor, Philip Sydney, and Fulk 
Grevile. To them the invention is 
ascribed, and in the character of the 
Four Foster Children of Desire, 
they opened the plot of their drama 
by sending a boy apparelled in red 
and white as their martial mes- 
senger, to accost her majesty with 
speeches of defiance, on a Sunday, 
as she came from chapel. ‘ O lady,’ 
he began, ‘that doth entitle the 
titles you possess with the honour 
of your worthiness, rather crowning 
the great crown you hold, with the 
fame to have so excelling an owner, 
than you receiving to yourself any 
increase, keeping that outward orna- 
ment, vouchsafe to hear the words 
which I by commandment am here 
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to deliver to you.’ Presuming then 
upon impunity for himself, as being 
only the ‘silly messenger,’ he pro- 
ceeded to inform the ‘ lovely 
princess,’ that the Four Foster Chil- 
dren of Desire were encamped 
thereby, who had long been nurst 
with the infective milk of that fiery 
fosterer (though that dry-nurse 
Despair had full oft endeavoured to 
wean them from it), and being now 
as strong in that nurture as they 
were weak in fortune, they laid 
claim to the Fortress of Beauty, as 
belonging to them by rightful in- 
heritance, and called upon her, in 
the name of justice, no longer to 
exclude virtuous Desire from perfect 
Beauty. ‘ Whereto,’ said the young 
herald, ‘if you yield (O yield, for 
so all reason requireth !) then have 
Ino more to say. Butif (alas, but 


let that not be needful!) Beauty be 
accompanied with disdainful Pride, 
and Pride refusing is waited on by 
Cruelty, then must I denounce thee, 
honourable forewarning that they 


will besiege the fatal Fortress, vow- 
ing not to spare (if this obstinacy 
continue) the sword of Faithful- 
ness and the fire of Affection.’ He 
challenged also the knights of her 
court to do their endeavour for 
raising the siege, requiring also that 
it might be before the queen’s own 
eyes, ‘whom they knew as even in 
judgment and dainty in choosing ;’ 
proposing first at the tilt in as 
many courses as she might please 
to appoint, and that if any would 
call them to the course of the field 
with lance and sword, to give such 
proofs of their valour as should at 
least make their devoirs more noble, 
and engaging that if they did not 
before night overcome all opponents, 
they would yield themselves slaves 
unto her for ever. 

For besieging this fortress, the 
challengers provided a frame of 
wood covered with canvas, and 
‘painted outwardly in such excel- 
lent order as if it had been very 
natural earth or mould, and covered 
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the frame of a rolling trench, which 
went on wheels which way soever 
the persons within it did drive it.’ 
Upon the top were placed ‘two 
cannons of wood so passing well 
coloured as they seemed to be in- 
deed two fair field pieces of ord- 
nance; and by them were placed 
two men for gunners, clothed in 
crimson sarcenet, with their baskets 
of earth for defence of their bodies 
by them. And also there stood on 
the top of the trench an ensign 
bearer, in the same suit as the 
gunners, displaying his ensign ; and 
within the said trench was cun- 
ningly conveyed divers kind of most 
excellent music against the Castle 
of Beauty.’ All being thus in 
readiness, the four challengers ap- 
proached, coming one after another 
from the stable toward the tilt-yard, 
‘in brave and excellent order.’ The 
Earl of Arundel entered first, with 
six trumpeters sounding before him, 
two gentlemen ushers, four pages, 
twenty of his gentlemen, and one 
and thirty yeomen, all sumptuously 
apparelled for the occasion. Then 
came the Lord Windsor, with four 
pages, four and twenty gentlemen, 
four trumpeters, two footmen, four 
grooms leading his four horses, and 
three score yeomen. ‘Then pro- 
ceeded Master Philip Sydney in 
a very sumptuous manner, with 
armour part blue and the rest gilt 
and engraven, with four spare 
horses, having caparisons and fur- 
niture very rich and costly, as some 
of cloth of gold embroidered with 
pearl, and some embroidered with 
gold and silver feathers very richly 
and cunningly wrought. He had 
four pages that rode on his four 
spare horses, who had cassock coats 
and Venetian hose, all of cloth of 
silver, laid with gold lace, and hats 
of the same, with gold bands and 
white feathers, and each one a pair 
of white buskins. Then had he 
thirty gentlemen and yeomen, and 
four trumpeters, who were all in 
cassock coats and Venetian hose of 
HZ 
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yellow velvet, laid with silver lace, 
yellow velvet caps with silver bands 
and white feathers, and every one a 
pair of white buskins. And they had 
upon their coats a scroll or band of 
silver, which came scarf-wise over 
the shoulder, and so down under 
the arm, with this posey or sen- 
tence written upon it, both before 
and behind: Sic vos non vobis.’ 
Sydney’s yearly allowance from his 
father could not have sufficed for 
that day’s expenditure; but un- 
doubtedly he was assisted on such 
occasions by his uncle Leicester. Gre- 
vile came last, with four pages, four 
trumpeters, and twenty gentlemen 
and yeomen, ‘all in loose jerkins of 
tawny taffaty, cut and lined with 
yellow sarsnet, and laid with gold 
lace, and cut down the arm, and set 
with loopsand buttons of gold, Vene- 
tian hose of the same, lined as afore- 
said, laid with gold lace down teside, 
with loops and buttons of gold, with 
each a pair of yellow worsted stock- 
ings, and hats of tawny taffaty with 
gold bands and yellow feathers.’ 
Now, when time has made known 
that these friends were two of the 
most highly gifted of the human 
race—good men and truly wise, 
poets, statesmen, and philosophers 
(if ever any) both—it is singularly 
curious to read of them thus in the 
chronicle of pomps and vanities. 
Having entered the tilt-yard, the 
rolling trench proceeded as if self- 
moved before them, and stopped op- 
posite the queen; but they passed on 
as if to reconnoitre the fortress, and 
so went round the yard, for the 
better display. The boy then who 
had delivered the first defiance, 
pronounced a second in the same 
strain of complimentary conceit. 
‘If, he said, ‘the message lately 
delivered unto you had been be- 
lieved and followed, O queen, in 
whom the whole story of virtue is 
written with the language of beauty, 
nothing should this violence have 
needed in your inviolate presence. 
Your eyes which till now have 
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been only wont to discern the 
bowed knees of kneeling hearts, 
and inwardly turned, found always 
the heavenly peace of a sweet mind, 
should not now have their fair 
beams reflected with armour; should 
not now be driven to see the fury of 
Desire, nor the fiery force of Fury.’ 
After more in this vein he concluded 
thus : ‘ You shall now be summoned 
to yield, which if it be rejected, 
then look for the affectionate alarm 
to be followed with desirous assault. 
The time approacheth for their ap- 
proaches, but no time shall stay me 
from wishing, that howsoever this 
succeed, the world may long enjoy 
her chiefest ornament, which decks 
it with herself, and herself with 
the love of goodness.’ The rolling 
trench was then moved as near her 
as might be, and being there fixed, 
the music played, and one of the 
boys, accompanied with cornets, 
summoned the fortress with what 
the chronicler calls, ‘ this delectable 
song :’ 
aaa — oh yield, you that this fort do 
101d, 
Which seated is in spotless Honour’s field ! 
Desire’s great force no forces can withhold ; 
Then to Desire’s desire, oh yield, oh yield! 
Yield, yield, oh yield! trust not on Beauty's 
pride; 
Fairness, though fair, is but a feeble 
shield, 
When strong Desire, which virtuous love 
doth guide, 
Claims but to gain his due: oh yield, oh 
yield! 
Yield, yield, oh yield! 
did make, 
Did it for just Desire’s true children build ; 
Such was his mind; if you another take, 
Defence herein doth wrong; oh yield, oh 
yield! 
Yield, yield, oh yield, now it is time to yield 
Before the assault begin ; oh yield, oh yield! 


Who first this fort 


No flag of surrender being hung 
out in reply to this summons, another 
boy turned toward the besiegers, 
and sung the alarm-song ‘ with plea- 
sant voice and seemly countenance :’ 


Alarm, alarm! here will no yielding be! 
Such marble ears no cunning words can 
charm : 
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Courage, therefore, and let the stately see 
That nought withstands Desire; alarm, 
alarm ! 
Alarm, alarm ! let not their beauties move 
Remorse in you to do this fortress harm. 
Forsith war is the ground of virtuous love, 
No force, though force be used; alarm, 
alarm ! 
Alarm, alarm! companions now begin 
About the never conquered walls to 
swarm ; 
More praise to us, we never look to win, 
Much may that was not yet: alarm, alarm! 
Alarm, alarm! when once the fight is warm 
Then shall you see them yield. Alarm, 
alarm ! 


When the song was ended, the 
two cannons were shot off; one was 
loaded with perfumed powder, and 
the other with some perfumed 
water, ‘ very odoriferous and plea- 
sant, and the noise of the shooting 
was very excellent concert of 
melody within the mount.’ Scaling 
ladders of such kind as were suit- 
able for such a show were then set 
up, ‘and the footmen threw flowers 
and such fancies against the walls, 
with all such devices as might seem 
tit shot for Desire.’ This continued 
till the defendants came in, one and 
twenty in number, each with his 
servants, pages, and trumpeters, 
and all with some fantastic or 
‘mystical’ invention. Of these in- 
ventions the first was the most re- 
markable for absurd extravagance, 
which never has been surpassed. 
A page, in the character of an 
angel, addressing the queen as the 
sun, told her that Desire, having 
compelled the Frozen Knight in 
the air to gaze on her beams till he 
dissolved in them, just before he 
died, ‘that honest and fair-hearted 
knight’ saw that siege was laid to 
the fortress, upon which his ghost 
entered the Elysian fields in alarm, 
exclaiming, ‘O times, O men, O 
corruption of manners! the sun is 
besieged ;’ and the gods, hearing 
the outcry and its cause, sent down 
to the sun’s defence—of all ima- 
ginable personages—Adam and 
Eve, who were to appear, this angel 
said, on the earth in that sort as 
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they were in Paradise! But Sir 
Thomas Perrot, who acted Adam, 
and Master Cooke, who that day 
represented Eve, were in @ more 
seemly costume. They were both 
in armour of the same fashion, 
‘beset with apples and fruit,’ the 
only distinction being that Eve had 
hair hanging all down the helmet. 
The messenger then, after pro- 
nouncing a remonstrance to the 
challenger on the part of Adam 
and Eve, made for these extraor- 
dinary personages a speech to the 
queen, as extraordinary as them- 
selves. If the favourable gleam of 
her divine beauty might fall on 
them, he said, they would think 
‘to be restored again to Paradise. 
The one meaneth to repose his 
trust in a woman who, like Eve, 
cannot be beguiled; the other to 
rest on a saint, which by a serpent 
will not be tempted. Thus being 
placed in the garden of your graces, 
O, of all things most gracious! 
where virtues grow as thick as 
leaves did in Paradise, they will 
take heed to taste of the forbidden 
fruit, contented to behold, not co- 
veting to take hold. And for that 
it hath been long argued, and no 
arguing can end, whether the first 
offence came by the credulity of 
Adam or the complicity of Eve, the 
one defending his fault by sound 
arguments, the other excusing hers 
by sharp answers, they most hum- 
bly sue for this; that either by 
six courses between them the quar- 
rel may be ended, or by your 
highness’s peremptory sentence 
determined. For they, both being 
in the world, are desirous that one 
might bear the blame of both; and 
what herein your excellency shall 
set down, there is none shall gain- 
say: for whensoever the question 
shall be moved, no other answer 
shall be allowed or liked than this 
—Elizabetha diwit.’ 

The other inventions would seem 
flat and unprofitable, if they were 
described, after the top foolery. 
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Each defendant ran six courses 
against the challenger, and both 
sides ‘performed so valiantly, that 
their prowess,’ says the chronicler, 
‘hath demerited perpetual memory, 
and worthily won honour, both to 
themselves and their native coun- 
try.’ This was the first day’s busi- 
ness. On the next they went to 
the tournay, ‘ where they did very 
nobly, as the shivering of the 
swords might very well testify ; 
and after that to the barriers, where 
they lashed it out lustily, and 
fought courageously, as if the 
Greeks and Trojans had dealt their 
deadly dole. No party was spared, 
no estate excepted; but each knight 
endured to win the golden fleece 
that expected either fame or the 
favour of his mistress.’ The sport 
ended that evening, the challengers 
presenting by their page an olive 
branch to the queen, in token of 
‘her triumphant peace, and of their 
peaceable servitude ;’ and craving 
only ‘ out of that which was theirs 
thus much, to give some token to 
those knights who might be judged 
to have done best in each kind of 
weapon, or who by his device had 
come in best sort to this desirous 
strife.’ The chief prize, even if it 
had been a golden apple, should 
have been awarded to Adam and 
Eve. 

The motto which Sydney bore at 
this triumph was understood to 
designate that he consulted the 
public good, without any regard to 
his own interest. In those days 
treatises were written concerning 
devices and mottos ; the most part 
of those by whom they were borne 
were likely to have had recourse to 
others for invention ; but when, as 
in Sydney’s case, they were invented 
by the bearer, they gave some indi- 
cation of his ingenuity and of his 
state of mind. One which he some- 
times displayed was Aut viam in- 
veniam, aut faciam, avowing an 
ambitous desire of fame. To imply 
a spirit of steady perseverance, he 
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took for his impress a sea, which 
was shown by the motto Sine refluru 
to be the Caspian, 
whose compulsive force 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb. 

Sometimes, as if disclaiming the 
pride of ancestry, he placed under 
his arms Viz ea nostra voco. And 
when the birth of his uncle Leices- 
ter’s short-lived son seemed to cut 
off his prospect of an inheritance, 
which had been considered as his, 
his motto on the next tilt-day was 
Speravi, with a dash through the 
word. 

The new year’s presents which, 
according to the prevailing custom, 
he made to the queen, are also 
characteristic of the age. One year 
he presented ‘a jewel of gold, being 
a whip garnished with small dia- 
monds in four rows, with cords of 
small seed pearl.’ Another year’s 
gift was ‘a jewel of gold like a 
castle, garnished with small dia- 
monds on the one side, being a pot 
to set flowers in.’ But the most 
remarkable was ‘a smock of cam- 
brick, the sleeves and collar wrought 
with blae work, and edged with a 
small bone lace of gold and silver ; 
and a silver ruff, cut work, flou- 
rished with gold and silver, and 
set with spangles containing four 
ounces.” Sydney was no prodi- 
gal; but the station in which he 
appeared at court occasioned an 
unavoidable expenditure, which 
made him sometimes feel that his 
means were straitened. A bill of 
4l. gs. 2d. for boots, shoes, and 
pantuffies, for himself and some of 
his servants, has been preserved, 
with this note subjoined to it, in his 
own writing, to his father’s steward : 

I have so long owed this bearer this ex- 
pressed sum of money, as I am forced for 
the safeguard of my credit to request you to 
let him have it presently; and this shall be 
your sufficient discharge to be received 
at Midsummer quarter. I pray you, as 
you love me, perform it. 


Mollineux, Sir Henry’s secre- 
tary, says of his master : 
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He was a most dear, kind, tender, and 
loving futher to his children; for none 
could love and esteem his children more 
than he did; and noting in them great 
minds and haughty courages, which drew 
them by degrees to excess in expense, and 
more than an ordinary liberality, he would 
sometimes fatherly advise them thus, that 
if they meant to live in order, they should 
ever behold whose sons, and seldom think 
whose nephews they were. 


But Sydney had so much more 
personal intercourse with Leicester 
than with his own father, and was 
treated by him with such uniform 
affection, that it was not possible 
for him to be unmindful of the re- 
lation in which he stood to the most 
powerful of the queen’s favourites. 
The misfortunes of his mother’s 
family had, in a certain sense, sanc- 
tified the pride with which he re- 
garded his maternal ancestry. ‘I 
am a Dudley in blood,’ he says, 
‘and do acknowledge, though in all 
truth I may justly affirm that I am 
by my father’s side of ancient and 
always well esteemed and well 
matched genealogy; yet I do ac- 
knowledge, I say, that my chiefest 
honour is to be a Dudley.’ This 
preference, it has been observed, 
was neither becoming nor just ; and 
he has been censured for it by a 
generous writer, as if on this occa- 
sion honours and coronets had daz- 
zled him, But the feeling, which, 
if it had no other root, would have 
deserved the condemnation, wears 
a different appearance when we call 
to mind the tragedy of Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, and the veneration 
with which he was taught to regard 
the name of the broken-hearted 
duchess, his grandmother. The va- 
Ine which he set upon his maternal 
blood may thus rather be ascribed 
to piety than to any less worthy 
cause. A greater expenditure may 
probably have been expected from 
him because he was Leicester’s 
nephew than if he had been known 
only as Sir Henry Sydney’s son; 
and he was tempted to it by his 
delight in the pomp and circum- 
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stance of glorious chivalry, his skill 
in all knightly accomplishments, 
and the pleasure of displaying that 
skill before his mistress ; for he was 
a lover at this time. We have his 
own acknowledgment of this in 
some sonnets, in themselves of un- 
common merit, and which are cha- 
racteristic both of the poet and the 
times : 


In martial sports I had my cunning tried, 

And yet to break more staves did me 
address, 

While with the people’s shouts, I must 
confess 

Youth, luck, and praise, soon filled my veins 

with pride. 

When Cupid having me, his slave, descried 
In Mars’s livery, prancing in the press, 
‘What now, Sir Fool!’ said he, ‘I would 

no less; 

Look here, I say!’ I looked, and Stella 

spied, 

Who hard by made a window send forth 

light. 
My heart then quaked, then dazzled were 
mine eyes ; 

One hand forgat to rule, th’ other to fight, 
Nor trumpets sound I heard, nor friendly 

cries : 

My foe came on and beat the air for me, 

Till that her blush taught me my shame to 

see. 

Having this day my horse, my hand, my 

lance 
Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 
Both by the judgment of the English 
eyes, 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy 
France ; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship ad- 
vance, 
Townsfolk my strength ; a daintier judge 
applies 
His praise to slight, which from good use 
doth rise ; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance. 

Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who do excel in this, 

Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 
How far they shoot awry! the true cause 

is, 

Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 

Sent forth the beams, which made so fair my 

race. 


Milton probably had these two son- 
nets in his mind when he wrote of 
ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influences, and judge the prize. 


Not by any offence or indiscre- 
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tion of his own, Sydney had nearly 
been brought into a serious quarrel 
with a nobleman who was his 
compeer in knightly exercises ; and 
it was then seen that he who, 
as his father said, could ply cere- 
mony with ceremony, knew also as 
well how to ply scorn with scorn, 
and requite haughty insolence with 
high-minded disdain. One day when 
he was playing at tennis, an exer- 
cise in which he delighted, the 
Earl of Oxford, who being ‘born 
great was greater by alliance, 
and superlatively in the queen’s 
favour,’ came into the tennis-court, 
and made it be seen without cour- 
tesy that he expected Sydney to 
make way for him, and leave the 
place for his pleasure. This earl, 


Edward Vere, the seventeenth of 
that title, had married that daughter 
of Lord Burleigh who had been 
taught to look upon Sydney as her 
first love : cause enough she had to 
regret the disappointment of that 
intended alliance, for Oxford, in a 


base spirit of resentment that the 
father had not listened to his inter- 
cession for the Duke of Norfolk’s 
life, forsook the daughter’s bed, 
and is believed for the same motive 
to have dissipated great part of 
his great inheritance. Possibly he 
may have entertained some ill-will 
against Sydney, as having once, 
though not in rivalry with him, 
held or aspired to a place in her 
affections ; more probably he enter- 
tained an envious dislike of one 
who vied with him in martial and 
in literary accomplishments, and 
whose advantages in all moral en- 
dowments more than balanced his 
inferiority in rank and fortune. It 
was said of Sydney that he ‘did 
not on his travels weed foreign 
vices into himself,’ but united and 
centred in his own person what 
scattered accomplishments he found 
in several places.’ Oxford, on the 
contrary, affected Italian manners 
with so much success that he was 
called the mirror of Tuscanism, and 
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enjoyed the reputation of being the 
first person who introduced per- 
fumed and embroidered gloves into 
England. He was an able and ac- 
complished, but a vain and haughty 
and ill-conditioned person, and 
growing angry when he saw that 
Sydney was not disposed to yield 
to a wish which had been super- 
ciliously indicated, he ordered him 
and his fellows at the game to 
depart the court. Sydney tempe- 
rately replied, that ‘if his lordship 
had been pleased to express desire 
in milder characters, he might have 
led out those whom he should now 
find would not be driven out with 
any scourge of fury.’ Oxford upon 
this, giving full way to his own 
insolent disposition, called him 
puppy. The French commissioners, 
who were then in England, soliciting 
the projected marriage with Anjou, 
happened to have audience that day 
in those private galleries the win- 
dows of which looked into the 
tennis-court; and hearing angry 
words, they ‘instantly drew all to 
this tumult, every sort of quarrel,’ 
says Grevile, ‘sorting well with 
their humours, especially this.’ 
Sydney perceived this, and ‘ rising 
with inward strength at the pro- 
spect of a mighty faction against 
him, asked Oxford with a loud voice 
“to repeat that which he had heard 
clearly enough before,” and Oxford 
repeated the epithet of puppy.’ 
Sydney then, ‘resolving in one 
answer to conclude both the aiten- 
tive hearers and passionate actor, 
gave my lord a lie, impossible (as 
he averred) to be retorted, in re- 
spect all the world knows puppies 
are gotten by dogs and children by 
men.’ 

Oxford must have looked for a 
resolute answer, but was not pre- 
pared for a scornful one; and 


Hereupon those glorious inequalities of 
fortune in his lordship were put to a 
kind of pause, by a precious inequality of 
nature in this gentleman, so that they both 
stood silent awhile, like a dumb shew in a 
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tragedy, till Sydney sensible of his own 
wrong, the foreign and factious spirits that 
attended, and yet even in this question be- 
tween him and his superior, tender to his 
country’s honour, with some words of sharp 
accent led the way abruptly out of the 
tennis-court, as if so unexpected an ac- 
cident were not fit to be decided any further 
in that place. 

But Oxford, choosing to interpret 
his departure in a sense more agree- 
able to himself, turned to his game, 
‘without any advantage of reputa- 
tion, as by the standard of honour 
in those times it was conceived.’ 
Sydney, who possessed in a high 
degree both the pride of birth and 
the chivalrous sense of honour, 
waited a day in expectation of hear- 
ing farther from the noble who had 
outraged him, and then sent ‘a 
gentleman of worth to awake him 
out of his trance.’ But in those 


days the peer who insulted a com- 
moner might stand upon his privi- 
lege if reparation according to the 
established law of honour was de- 


manded ; and though Oxford, upon 


receiving his memento, was stirred 
at first to the resolution of sending 
a challenge, he hesitated afterwards 
between pride and the fear of his 
reputation, and vacillated in this 
unquiet state till the affair reached 
the Lords of the Council, who then 
commanded them to keep the peace, 
and endeavoured to bring about a 
reconciliation. The endeavour was 
ineffectual: the command needless 
on the one hand, on the other 
bootiess ; ‘the great lord being, as 
it should seem, either not hasty to 
adventure many inequalities against 
one, or inwardly satisfied with the 
progress of his own act; Sydney, 
on the other side, confident that he 
had neither had nor would let fall 
anything of his right. The Council 
perceived this, and recommended 
the queen to interfere. 

Elizabeth, ‘ who saw that by the 
loss or disgrace of either she would 
gain nothing,’ presently sent for 
Sydney, and ‘like an excellent mon- 
arch, laid before him the difference 
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in degrees between earls and gentle- 
men, the respect inferiors owed to 
their superiors, and the necessity 
in princes to maintain their own 
creations, as degrees descending 
between the people’s licentiousness 
and the anointed sovereignty of the 
crown ;’ and she observed to’ him 
that ‘the gentleman’s neglect of 
the nobility taught the peasant to 
insult upon both.’ To this he, 

With such reverence as became him, 
replied, first, that place was never intended 
for privilege to wrong; witness herself, who 
how sovereign soever she were by throne, 
birth, education, and nature, yet. was she 
content to cast her own affections into the 
same moulds her subjects did, and govern 
all her rights by their laws. Again, he 
besought her majesty to consider that al- 
though the earl were a great lord by birth, 
alliance, and grace, yet he was no lord over 
him; and therefore the difference of degrees 
between free men could not challenge any 
other homage than precedency. And by 
her father’s act (to make a princely wisdom 
become the more familiar), he did instance 
the government of king Henry VIII., who 
gave the gentry free and safe appeal to his 
feet against the oppression of the grandees ; 
and found it wisdom by the stronger cor- 
poration in number, to keep down the 
greater in power; inferring else, that if 
they should unite, the overgrown might be 
tempted by still coveting more, to fall (as 
the angels did) by effecting equality with 
their maker. 
It does not appear whether the 
queen expected him to make some 
submission to Oxford on the score 
of the earl’s rank, or whether she 
commanded him on that considera- 
tion to brook the wrong that had 
been offered him, and submit to 
a formal reconciliation ; whichever 
it was, Sydney made it distinctly 
understood that he deemed obe- 
dience in this case incompatible 
with his duty both to himself and 
her. And Elizabeth was not of- 
fended, so well did he know how to 
address himself to her understand- 
ing, and thus render her a more 
grateful homage than if he had 
obeyed her commands : 

Wherein [says his friend], he left an 
authentical precedent to after ages, that 
howsoever tyrants allow of no scope, stamp, 
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or standard, but their own will, yet with 
princes there is a latitude for subjects to 
reserve native and legal freedom, by paying 
humble tribute in manner, though not in 
matter, to them. 


This affair gave great concern to 
Languet, who reproved his young 
friend for having given way to 
more anger than the occasion called 
for : 


I know [said he] that according to an 
opinion how inveterate in the whole Chris- 
tian world it would be reproachful for one 
of rank not to repel injuries of this sort; 
but I ascribe it to your ill fortune that you 
have been drawn into this dispute, although 
I do not think that any of the blame rests 
with you, for you can derive no true glory 
from it, even if you should prove your inten- 
tion and the greatness of your mind to 
all, and your courage is needed in another 
theatre, which I wish you would choose for 
yourself in these parts. [It was from Ant- 
werp that he wrote.] Take heed lest through 
the persuasions of fiercer spirits, you over- 
pass the bounds of your innate modesty. 
In this very dispute you went farther than 
you ought to have done, for having repelled 
the offered insult by giving the lie to it, 
there you should have stopt, but being led 
by heat of mind, you added a challenge, and 
thereby have deprived yourself of the choice 
of arms, if at any time the quarrel is to be 
decided by a duel, for laws are assigned in 
duelling (a thing in itself most unjust) by 
those who have choice to prescribe the 
method and measure of such madness. If 
having given the lie you had stopt, the 
challenge must have come from him. 


Languet apprehended that some of 
the French might take up the quar- 
rel in Oxford’s behalf, that noble- 
man being in Anjou’s interest; but 
if there were any such danger it 
was prevented, for on this occasion 
Sydney retired from court, lest in 
remaining there to confront his 
enemy he might seem to brave the 
queen also. The retirement happily 
gave him leisure, which otherwise 
he was little likely to have found, 
for those literary pursuits to w hich 
his better genius inclined him. At 
court he was continually called 
upon for the display of external 
accomplishments, and to exhibit 
himself rather for the admiration 
and applause of others than to his 
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self-improvement. He was tempted 
and almost necessitated there to 
incur expenses beyond what his 
father’s means could justly afford ; 
he was incited to vanity, exposed to 
envy, and compelled to lose time the 
value of which he understood, and 
the mispenditure of which he la- 
mented. To all these considerations 
he refers in verses which are on that 
account deserving of notice, and 
would have had some value in 
themselves if the author had not 
cast them in a metre ill adapted to 
the English language, and composed 
also upon an erroneous system of 
adaptation. They were written 
during his retirement at this time: 
O sweet woods, the delight of solitariness, 
O how much I do like your solitariness! 
Here no treason is hid, veiled in innocence ; 
Nor Envy’s snaky eye finds any harbour 
here ; 
Nor flatterers’ venomous insinuations, 
Nor cunning humourists’ puddled opinions, 
Nor courteous ruin of proferred usury, 
Nor time prattled away—cradle of ignorance, 
Norcauseless duty, nor cumber of arrogance ; 
Nor trifling title of vanity dazzleth us, 
Nor golden manacles stand for a paradise. 
Here Wrong’s name is unheard; Slander a 
monster 1s: 
Keep thy sports from abuse, here no abuse 
doth haunt, 
What man grafts in a tree dissimulation ? 


These verses, which he called 
‘Asclepiads,’ were written in pur- 
suance of a scheme for naturalising 
in English the Latin forms of versi- 
fication. With some of the Latin 
metres this is impracticable, be- 
cause no skill in our language can 
make them metrical to an English 
ear ; and it was rendered impracti- 
cable in others by the preposterous 
attempt at naturalising with them 
the rules of Latin prosody, for this 
occasioned a forced accentuation, 
which could not be introduced un- 
less the very fashion and character 
of our speech were changed. The 
attempt, therefore, necessarily failed, 
and its failure has led to a most 
unjust depreciation of Sydney him- 
self as a poet; as if he had written 
no better poems than his exercises 
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in this kind, and as if his intention 
had been altogether to supersede 
our vernacular measures. But that 
he never entertained so absurd a 
thought is made evident by what 
he says in his Defence of Poesy, 
which treatise, if he had written 
nothing else, might alone have suf- 
ficed to obtain for him a distin- 
guished name in English literature. 
In that beautiful treatise he says, 
upon the subject of versifying : 


There are two sorts, the one ancient, the 
other modern. The ancient marked the 
quality of each syllable, and according to 
that, framed his verse; the modern, observ- 
ing only numbers, with some regard of the 
accent, the chief life of it standeth in that 
like sounding of the words, which we call 
rhyme. Whether of these be the more ex- 
cellent would bear many speeches. The 
ancient, no doubt, more fit for music, both 
words and time observing quantity, and 
more fit lively to express divers passions by 
the low or lofty sound of the well-weighed 
syllable; the latter likewise with his rhyme 
stocketh a certain music to the ear, and in 
fine, since it doth delight, though by another 
way, it obtaineth the same purpose, there 
being in either sweetness, and wanting in 
neither majesty. Truly the English, before 
any vulgar language I know, is fit for both 
sorts. 


No Englishman before Sydney 
had taken so philosophical a view 
of the nature and scope of poetry 
as is presented in this treatise, nor 
has any later critic treated the sub- 
ject with more wisdom, or with 


equal felicity of expression. Ben 
Jonson, whose critical discernment 
none but a witling would presume 
to question, classes him as a prose 
writer with Hooker, saying that 
‘in different matters’ they ‘ grew 
masters of wit and language,’ and 
that in them ‘all vigour of inven- 
tion and strength of judgment met.’ 
Jonson held his poetry also in high 
estimation : 

Youth [he says] ought to be instructed 
betimes, and in the best things; for we hold 
those longest we take soonest: as the first 
scent of a vessel lasts, and the tinct the 
wool first receives. And as it is fit to read 
the best authors to youth first, so let them 
be of the openest and clearest: as Livy 
before Sallust, Sydney before Doune. 
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When Sydney composed his de- 
fence of poetry, it seems as if he 
had not yet entertained the ambi- 
tion of becoming a poet himself. 
The purport of the treatise was to 
show the uses and dignity of an art 
(in his just estimation the noblest 
of all arts) which, ‘from almost 
the highest estimation of learning,’ 
had been in England, he says, 
‘fallen to be the laughing-stock of 
children.’ In this country alone it 
‘found a hard welcome,’ when in 
all others it was honoured accord- 
ing to its deserts. 


I think [says he] the very earth laments 
it, and therefore decks our soil with fewer 
laurels than it was accustomed. For here- 
tofore poets havein England also flourished, 
and, which is to be noted, even in those 
times when the trumpet of Mars did sound 
loudest; and now that an over-faint quiet- 
ness should seem to strew the house for 
poets, they are almost in as good reputation 
as the mountebanks at Venice. Upon this 
necessarily followeth, that base men with 
servile wits undertake it, who think it 
enough if they can be rewarded of the 
printer; and so as Epaminondas is said 
with the honour of his virtue to have made 
an office, which before was contemptible, 
to become highly respected, so these men 
no more but setting their names to it, by 
their own disgracefulness disgrace the most 
graceful poesy:—without any commission 
they do post over the banks of Helicon till 
they make the readers more weary than 
post-horses ; while in the meantime, they 


Queis meliore luto finxit precordia Titan, 


are better content to suppress the outflowings 
of their wit, than by publishing them, to be 
accounted knights of the same order. But 
I, that before ever I durst aspire unto the 
dignity, am admitted unto the company of 
the Paper-blurrers, do find very true cause 
of our wanting estimation is want of desert, 
taking upon us to be poets in despite of 
Pallas. Now wherein we want desert, 
were a thank-worthy labour to express. 
But if I knew I should have mended my- 
self: but as I never desired the title, so 
have I neglected the means to come by it; 
only over-mastered by some thoughts, I 
yielded an inky tribute unto them. 


It is curious to find this com- 
plaint of the low estimation in 
which our poets were held, and an 
acknowledgment that they deserved 
no better reception for their works, 
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at the commencement of that age 
which must ever be looked upon as 
the golden age of English poetry. 
Perhaps for the sake of enhancing 
his argument, Sydney may have 
over-stated the disesteem against 
which he pleaded ; but, to a certain 
degree, it must have existed, and it 
is likely to have been occasioned 
by the low key in which the devo- 
tional verses of those days were 
pitched, and by the disreputable 
lives of such men as Peele and 
Green and Marlow, whose talents, 
great as they were, being under no 
control of common prudence, or 
honourable feeling, or moral prin- 
ciple, brought misery upon them- 
selves, and disgrace upon an art, in 
which nothing but those vices pre- 
vented them from becoming excel- 
lent. The drama, which was so 
soon about to become the unrivalled 
glory of English literature and of 
the Elizabethan age, was then in so 
barbarous a state that Sydney says, 
‘no other kind of poetry was so 
much used, and none could be 
abused more pityfully ;’ insomuch 
that, ‘like an unmannerly daugh- 
ter showing a bad education, she 
caused her mother Poesy’s honesty 
to be called in question.’ 


Other sorts [said he] almost have we 
none, but that lyrical kind of songs and 
sonnets, which, Lord! if He gave us so 
good minds, how well it might be employed, 
and with how heavenly fruits, both private 
and public, in singing the praise of the im- 
mortal beauty, the immortal goodness of 
that God, who giveth us hands to write and 
wits to conceive! of which we might well 
want words, but never matter; of which we 
could turn our eyes to nothing but we should 
ever have new budding occasions ! 


Other poets, who despised what 
may better be called the beggarly 
than homely style of the religious 
rhymesters, fell into an opposite ex- 
treme, and forced their verses with 
far-fetched conceits and tawd 
trickments of art, which, though 
they made a short-lived fashion for 
themselves, offended every manly 
judgment, even when they were 
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most in vogue among the empty 
and the vain. The ornate style of 
Occleve and Hawes was more excus- 
able, because it was intended to en- 
rich and euphonise the language in 
an earlier and ruder stage, and be- 
cause, however much it might dis- 
please the taste of a judicious 
reader, it did not insult his under- 
standing. Having touched upon 
the poor materials of which con- 
temporary poems were composed, 
Sydney proceeded to say that: 


For the diction it is even well worse, so 
is that honey-flowing matron Eloquence 
apparelled, or rather disguised, in a courte- 
san-like painted affectation; one time with 
so far-fetched words that many seem mon- 
sters, but most seem strangers to any poor 
Englishman ; another time with coursing 
of a letter, as if they were bound to follow 
the method of a dictionary; another time 
with figures and flowers, extremely winter- 
starved. But I would this fault were only 
peculiar to versifiers, and had not as large 
possession among prose printers; and 
(which is to be marvelled) among many 
scholars, and (which is to be pitied) among 
some preachers. For now they cast sugar 
and spice upon every dish that is served at 
the table; like those Indians not content 
to wear earrings at the fit and natural 
place of the ears, but they will thrust 


jewels through their nose and lips, because 


they will sure to be fine. Bringing in such 
a kind of eloquence, well may they obtain 
an opinion of a seeming fineness, but per- 
suade few, which should be the end of their 
fineness. Now for similitudes. I think all 
herbaries, all stories of beasts, fowls, and 
fishes are rifled up, that they may come in 
multitudes to wait upon any of our conceits ; 
—knacks, which who doth generally use, any 
men may see, doth dance to his own music, 
and so to be noted by the audience, more 
careful to speak curiously than truly. 


The reformation of these abuses 
began at court, where reformations 
are least to be looked for, though 
whenever, happily, they have their 
beginning there, they produce the 
safest, surest, speediest, and best 
effect. More than any other indi- 
vidual, Sydney contributed to that 
reformation by his example and by 
his patronage. He had little to 
bestow in the form of direct bounty, 
but his bounty was to the full ex- 
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tent of his means ; and his affability, 
his encouragement, his kindness, 
his friendship for those men of 
genius who were not unworthy of 
it, and the warmth with which he 
furthered their interests whenever 
it was in his power, made the will 
be accepted in all cases for the 
deed, and gave cause for the gene- 
ral belief that if he had lived to 
become Earl of Leicester, he would 
have been the most munificent, as 
well as the most judicious, patron 
of all worthy arts that ever did 
honour to his country. 


Such a lover he was of mankind and 
goodness, that whosoever [says Grevile] 
had any real parts, in him found comfort, 
participation, and protection to the utter- 
most of his power; like Zephyrus, he giving 
life where he blew. The universities abroad 
and at home accounted him a general 
Mecenas of learning, dedicated their books 
to him, and communicated every invention 
or improvement of knowledge with him. 
Soldiers honoured him, and were so honoured 
by him, as no man thought he marched 
under the true banner of Mars that had 
not obtained Sydney’s approbation. Men 
of affairs in most parts of Christendom en- 
tertained correspondency with him. Since 
(to descend) his heart and capacity were so 
large, that there was not a cunning painter, 
a skilful engineer, an excellent musician, 
or any other artificer of extraordinary 
fame, that. made not himself known to the 
famous spirit, and found him his true 
friend without here ; and the common ren- 
dezvous of worth in his time. 


Sydney saw that the faults where- 
by the style of his age, both in 
prose and verse, had till then been 
vitiated, prevailed rather among 
scholars and professed authors, than 
among those of his own station, 
who, like himself, delighted in lite- 
rature. 


Undoubtedly [he says] (at least in my 
opinion undoubtedly), I have found in 
divers small-learned courtiers a more sound 
style than in some professors of learning ; 
of which I can guess no other cause, but 
that the courtier following that which by 
practice he findeth fittest to nature, therein 
(though he know it not) doth according to 
art, though not by art; where the other, 
using art to show art, and not to hide art 
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(as in these cases he should do), flyeth 
from nature, and indeed abuseth art. 


He spoke thus modestly of those 
courtiers and their little learning, 
because they were his familiar 
friends: some associated with him 
in the same studies, and others 
imitating his example; to have 
praised them might, therefore, have 
seemed to be extolling himself. But 
they were widely unlike the ‘ per- 
sons of quality,’ from whom in a 
later age so many vile translations 
proceeded, and original composi- 
tions which were yet viler, because 
the matter was as worthless as the 
language in which it was conveyed 
was base. With them, and with 
Pope’s ‘mob of gentlemen whoa 
wrote with ease,’ the persons 
to whom Sydney alluded had no- 
thing in common, Raleigh, who 
had few superior in learning or in 
power of mind, was one of those 
persons. So, perhaps, was his 
enemy Oxford; and so, certainly, 
was Dyer, of whose writings, as of 
Oxford’s, not enough have been 
published to preserve the reputation 
which they obtained among their 
contemporaries. Dyer was a per- 
son whom Sydney held in the same 
highest degree of friendship with 
Grevile. To Grevile himself, de- 
serving as he is of higher praise 
than either, this commendation 
would not have been appropriate, 
because he generally laboured in 
his language asif he felt that words 
were inadequate to the full expres- 
sion and clear conveyance of his 
thoughts. Mrs. Cooper (the best 
of female critics) says of him, with 
that good sense which distinguishes 
her collection : 


Perhaps few men that dealt in poetry 
had more learning or real wisdom than 
this nobleman, and yet his style is some- 
times so dark and mysterious that one 
would imagine he chose rather to conceal 
than illustrate his meaning. At other 
times his heart breaks out again with an 
uncommon brightness, and shines—I had 
almost said—without an equal. It is the 
same thing with his poetry, sometimes so 
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harsh and uncouth, as if he had no ear 
for music; at others so smooth and har- 
monious, as if he was master of all its 
powers. 

The ornate style began in con- 
vents, and passed away with them. 
The conceited style began among 
town wits. Of these there were 
two kinds: the one coarse and 
vigorous, of which Nash was the 
great master ; a century later it was 
debased and vyulgarised by Tom 
Browne; in the next generation it 
was applied with far more ability 
and less indecorum by Eachard, to 
the same purport for which Nash 
employed it with wholesome effect 
against the Marprelates, and at this 
time it may be traced in the writ- 
ings of those who, aiming at pre- 
sent effect, are not scrupulous con- 
cerning the course which they take, 
or the materials which they employ. 
The other, which affected learning 
as much as this affected vulgar 
jocularity, was at once pedantic and 
ridiculous ; it was introduced by 
one whom an admiring editor calls 
‘the only rare poet of that time, 
the witty, comical, facetiously quick 
and unparalleled John Lily.’ 

His invention [says that editor] was so 
curiously strong that Eliza’s court held his 
notes in admiration. Our nations are in 
his debt for a new English which he taught 
them. Euphues and his England began 
first that language, and our ladies were 
then his scholars. And that beauty in 
court which could not parley Euphuism 
was as little regarded as she which now 
there speaks not French. 

The characteristics of Lily’s style 
were antithesis, aided by allitera- 
tion and carried to excess, and 
similes alike out of number and 
out of place, drawn from the tritest 
parts of ancient history and my- 
thology, and from the fables of 
which natural history in all its de- 
partments was at that time com- 
posed. So forced was the expres- 
sion, so false the conceits, and so 
far-fetched the allusions, that every- 
thing was unnatural. It was con- 
sistently and uniformly bad. By 
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perpetual efforts, something terse 
was occasionally elaborated, and 
more frequently something was 
struck out which, if it were not 
wit, resembled it sufficiently to pass 
for it with the multitude. Lily 
was capable of writing well, if his 
taste had not been thoroughly so- 
phisticated ; he had the merit of 
giving a moral tendency to his 
works, and he complimented the 
queen with some dexterity in a 
way which was acceptable to her. 
His books, therefore, made their 
fortune for a time; the polish and 
varnish of his style were compared 
with the rudeness and carelessness 
of the current prose, and it became 
fashionable because it was deemed 
a proof of refinement to admire it. 
But it was not wholly without its 
use. An operation may be per- 
ceived in the progress of literature 
analogous to one of great impor- 
tance in the history of the Romish 
Church. That Church incorporated 
with its own corruption something 
more or less from almost every 
heresy with which it contended : in 
like manner, though with contrary 
effect, ephemeral fashions in litera- 
ture generally left something be- 
hind them which continued long 
after they had passed away. Writers 
who, disregarding the vulgar of 
every degree, looked beyond the 
applause of their contemporaries, 
were taught by the extravagance of 
such fashions what to shun, and at 
the same time they learnt to adorn 
their own compositions by the judi- 
cious and sparing use of artifices 
which in themselves were grace- 
ful when not misplaced nor made 
preposterously prominent. 

This was evidenced in Sydney’s 
own compositions. Drayton praises 
him as having been the first by his 
example to— 

Reduce 
Our tongue from Lyly’s writing, then in 
use; 
Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, 
fleas, 


Playing with words and idle similes. 
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He tells us also to how great an 
extent this affectation had been in 


vogue : 


As the English apes and very zanies be 

Of everything that they do hear and see ;* 
So, imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They speak and write all like men lunatics. 


Though thus deservedly praised as 
the first and chief reformer of our 
language from this style, there is 
an occasional smack of it, more par- 
ticularly in his greatest work, which 
has in later time afforded a pretext 
for their criticisms to persons who 
had neither eyes to see, nor hearts 
to feel, nor understanding to com- 
prehend, the excellences with which 
that work abounds. 

The poetry is altogether free from 
it. The more marked vices of con- 
temporary verse he exposed in two 
of his sonnets, and never was be- 
trayed into them himself: 


Let dainty wits cry on the sisters nine, 
That bravely masked their fancies may 
be told; 
Or Pindar’s apes flaunt theirs in phrases 
fine, 
Enamelling with pied flowers 
thoughts of gold : 
Or else let them in statelier glory shine, 
Ennobling new-found tropes with pro- 
blems old : 
Or with strange similes enrich each line 
Of herbs or beasts which Ind or Afric 
hold : 
For me, in sooth, no Muse but one I know; 
Phrases and problems from my reach do 
grow, 
And strange things cost too dear for my 
poor sprites. 
How then? Even thus: in Stella’s face I 
read 
What Love and Beauty be; then all my 
deed 
But copying is what in her Nature writes. 


their 


You that do search for every purling spring 
Which from the ribs of old Parnassus 
flows ; 
And every flower, not sweet perhaps, 
which grows 
Near thereabouts, into your poems wring ; 
You that do dictionaries’ method bring 
Into your rhymes, running in rattling 
rows; 
You that poor Petrarch’s long-deceased 
woes 
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With new-born sighs and wit disguised 
sing; 

You take wrong ways! Those far-fet helps 
be such 

As do bewray a want of inward touch; 

And sure at length stolen goods do come 

to light. 

But if, both for your love and skill, your 
name 

You seek to nurse at fullest breasts of 
Fame, 

Stella behold, and then begin to indite. 
The lady whom as the load-star of 
his desires he denominated Stella 
in his verse, applying then for the 
sake of that meaning what among 
the Romans was a man’s name, 
has been supposed to be the Lady 
Penelope Devereux, daughter to 
Walter Earl of Essex, and sister to 
the most known and most unfortu- 
nate of that title. There was an 
ill-will between Essex the father 
and Leicester, and for this reason 
the former, who held the military 
command in Ireland, was upon no 
cordial terms with Sir Henry 
Sydney. Waterhouse had faithfully 
served both, and knowing them 
both to be generous and honourable 
men, endeavoured to unite them by 
bringing about a marriage between 
Philip and the Lady Penelope. The 
proposal was so well received that 
Essex called Philip his son, as by 
adoption, and upon the earl’s death 
there was a general wish that the 
match should be effected. 


All that wish well to the children [says 
Waterhouse, in a letter to Sir Henry], and 
I suppose all the best part of the English 
lords besides, do expect what will become 
of the treaty between Mr. Philip and my 
Lady Penelope. Truly, my lord, I must 
say to your lordship as I have said to my 
lord of Leicester and Mr. Philip, the break- 
ing off from this match, if the default be on 
your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be repaired with any other mar- 
riage in England. 

Broken off, however, it was, 
owing to circumstances which are 
no longer known ; and if the tradi- 
tion be well founded that Sydney 
in his Arcadia portrayed this lady 
in the character of Philoclea, as it 
is certain that he shadowed himself 
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under the appellation of Philisides, 
the affection on his part had been 
well placed, and the disappoint- 
ment a severe one. She married 
Robert Lord Rich, afterwards Earl 
of Warwick, a person so much un- 
like her former suitor that he was 
noted for being ‘rough and un- 
courtly in his manners and conver- 
sation.” But it is certain that 
Lady Penelope was not the Stella of 
Sydney’s verses, because the strain 
is that of an accepted lover, and 
because the name after his death 
was appropriated to his widow in 
the threnodial poems which that 
event called forth. 

Whatever pain the disappoint- 
ment may at the time have caused 
him, he afterwards looked back 
upon his attachment as having been 
more imaginary than real. 


In nature apt to like, when I did see 
Beauties which were of many carracts 
fine, 
My boiling spirits did thither soon in- 
cline ; 
And, Love! I thought that I was full of 
thee. 
But finding not those restless flames in me 
Which others said did make their souls 
to pine, 
I thought those babes of some pin’s hurt 
did whine, 
By my soul judging what love’s pain might 


But while I (fool) thus with this lion 
play’d, 
Mine eyes (shall I say curst, or blest ?) 
beheld 
Stella :—now she is named, need more be 
said ? 
In her sight I a lesson now have spell’d ; 
I now have learn’d Love right, and learn’d 
even so 
As who by being poison’d doth poison know. 
Sydney’s first brief biographer, 
who calls himself Philophilippos, 
pays him the odd compliment of 
saying that his ‘defects eased him 
of the trouble of courtship, many 
nobles of the female sex venturing 
as far as modesty would permit to 
signify their affection unto him;’ 
and adds that Sir Philip ‘ could not 
read the character of their love, 
though obvious to every eye.’ He 
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speaks of himself, indeed, as having 
obtained among the ladies of ‘the 
court a reputation for insensibility ; 
Because I breathe not love to every one, 

, And do not use set colours for to wear. 

Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a 
groan : 

The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the 
moan 

Of them who on their lips Love’s stan- 

dard bear,— 

What he? say they of me,—now I dare 

swear 
He cannot love ; no, no, let him alone !— 
And think so still, so Stella know my mind! 

Profess indeed I do not Cupid's art ; 

But you, fair maids, at length this true 
shall find, 

That his right badge is but worn in the 

heart. 

Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers 
prove ; 

They love indeed who quake to say they 
love. 

Literary biography is never more 
sure, and therefore never more sa- 
tisfactory, than when it is derived 
from passages in which an author 
incidentally discloses the growth 
and formation of his own character. 
It appears from Sydney’s poems 
that he had felt in himself no incli- 
nation for writing verses till this 
attachment excited and developed 
it. His mind had been directed to- 
ward other and widely different 
pursuits, by natural inclination as 
well as circumstances, and by the 
society in which he was placed, or 
which he had chosen for himself. 
On the Dudley side, he was of the 
most ambitious blood in England ; 
from his childhood he had been sur- 
rounded with forms of state, his 
father being always a man in au- 
thority ; and from his youth he had 
lived among statesmen, when the 
men to whose care the counsels of 
the kingdom were committed de- 
served that appellation. Thus he 
was made prematurely as to the 
common order of nature, though 
not as to his own intellectual capa- 
city, conversant with the weightiest 
affairs of his own and other coun- 
tries, and his judgment was called 
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into use at an age when imagina- 
tion would otherwise have had the 
ascendancy. His friendship with 
Languet had a like effect. That 
faithful monitor continually offered 
matters of grave consideration to 
his already thoughtful mind, and 
always presented them in that spirit 
of mournful though serene philo- 
sophy which grey heads acquire in 
evil times from sad experience and 
from sadder foresight. Even his 
mental recreations, before the dis- 
pute with Oxford sent him into a 
temporary and seasonable retire- 
ment, were rather laborious exerci- 
tations of reason than in the nature 
of pastimes. Grevile, the most in- 
timate of his friends, was a man 
whose conversation would lead him 
to the heights and depths of wisdom. 
This indeed is apparent from the 
general character of all those pieces 
which he wrote, as is stated on 
their title page, ‘during his youth 
and familiar exercise with Sir Philip 
Sydney.’ And Sydney and Grevile 
were the most intimate associates of 
Giordano Bruno during his resi- 
dence in England. The calumny 
which reviled this victim of Romish 
intolerance as an atheist, is still 
repeated by the ignorant and the 
bigoted, though he called himself 
Philotheus in his writings, and 
though the last lines which he com- 
posed before his martyrdom pro- 
claimed in strains of triumphant 
magnanimity his belief in God and 
his expectation of a happy immor- 
tality. Bruno was not one of those 
who prefer darkness to light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil ; his error 
was that he gazed too ardently and 
too intently upon the Light of 
Light. 

With these friends Sydney studied 
Plato, and their society encouraged 
him to entertain hopes of obtaining 
an insight into the highest mysteries 
of divine philosophy. But from 
pursuits where he might otherwise 
perhaps have been, like Bruno, ‘in 
endless mazes lost,’ he was with- 
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drawn when love made him desirous 
of giving utterance to his hopes and 
fears in verse; and then he dis- 
covered in himself a talent of which 
he declares himself to have been 
till that time unconscious: 


I never drank of Aganippe’s well, 
Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit ; 
And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to 
dwell, 
Poor layman I for sacred rites unfit. 
Some do I hear of poets’ fury tell, 
But (God wot!) wot not what they mean 
by it: 
And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 
I am no pickpurse of another’s wit. 
How falls it, then, that with so smooth an 
ease 
My thoughts I speak, and what I speak 
doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth 
please? 
Guess we the cause.—What is it then ?— 
Fie, no! 
Or so? Much less.—How then? Sure thus 
it is— 
My lips are sweet inspired with Stella’s 
kiss. 


Frances, the only surviving child 
of Walsingham, was the lady who 
thus finally engaged his affections. 
She was a lovely person, probably 
the more so because of a loving 
nature; and Sydney’s attachment 
to her was not an affair of sudden 
passion, but of slow growth, and 
therefore durable : 


Not at first sight, nor with a dribbling shot, 
Love gave the wound’ which while I 
breathe will bleed: 
But known worth did in tract of time 
proceed, 
Till by degrees it had full conquest got. 
I saw and liked; I liked but loved not ; 
I loved, but did not straight what Love 
decreed. 
At length to Love’s decrees I (forced) 
agreed, 
Yet with repining at so partial lot. 
Now even that footstep of lost liberty 
Is gone ; and now, like slave-born Mus- 
covite, 
I call it praise to suffer tyranny : 
And now employ the remnant of my wit 
To make myself believe that all is well, 
While with a feeling skill I paint my hell. 


There were some who suspected 
him of being at this time engrossed 
with schemes of politic ambition, 

I 
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such as his birth, his connections, 
and the queen’s known favour might 
seem to encourage in him; others, 
with less apparent reason, accused 
him of a haughty self-conceit ; and 
others more benevolently expected 
from him some of those fruits 
whieh he had promised to him- 
self : 


The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
Bewray itself in my long-settled eyes, 
Whence these same fumes of melancholy 

rise, 

With idle pains and missing aim do guess. 

Some that know how my spring I did 

address, 

Deem that my muse some fruit of know- 
ledge plies ; 

Others, because the prince my service 
tries, 

Think that I think state errors to redress. 

But harder judges judge ambitious rage 
(Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery 

place), 

Holds my young brain captived in golden 

cage. 
O fools, or overwise! Alas, the race 

Of all my thoughts had neither stop nor 

start, 

But only Stella’s eyes and Stella’s heart. 


Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in greatest company, 
With dearth of words, or answers quite 


awry, 
To them that would make speech of speech 
arise ; 
They deem, and of their doom the rumour 
flies, 
That poison foul of bubbling pride doth 
lie 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise. 
Yet pride, I think, doth not my soul possess, 
Which looks too oft in his unflattering 
glass: 
But one worse fault, ambition, I confess. 
That makes me oft my best friends over- 
ass 
Unseen, unheard ; while thought to highest 
place 
Bends all his powers, even unto Stella’s 
grace. 


How others censured him he tells 
us, at the beginning of this attach- 
ment, and how little he was satisfied 
with himself, when he compared 
what he was likely to be with what 
he had hoped to have been ; yet the 
constant burden of his sonnets was 
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that all other pursuits had been 
well relinquished for that of an 
affection so worthily placed : 


Your words, my friend (right healthful 
caustics), blame 
My young mind marr’d, whom Love doth 
windlas so, 
That mine own writings, like bad ser- 
vants, show 
My wits quick in vain thoughts, in virtue 
lame ; 
That Plato I read for nought, but if he 
tame 
Such coltish years; that to my birth I 
owe 
Nobler desires, lest else that friendly foe 
Great Expectation wear a train of shams. 
For since mad March great promise made 


of me, 
If now the May of my years much de- 
cline, 

What can be hoped my harvest time will 

be h~ 
Sure you say well;—Your wisdom’s 
golden mine 

Dug deep with Learning’s spade! 

tell me this! 

Hath this world aught so fair as Stella is? 

With what sharp checks I in myself am 

shent, 

When into Reason’s audit I do go, 

And by just counts myself a benkrout 
know 

Of = those goods which Heaven to me hath 

ent ; 

Unable quite to pay even Nature’s rent, 
Which unto it by birthright I do owe; 
And, which is worse, no good excuse can 

show, 

But that my wealth I have most idly spent. 

My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings 

forth toys; 
My wit doth strive those passions to de- 
fend, 

Which for reward spoil it with vain annoys. 
I see my course to lose myself doth bend ; 

I see, and yet no greater sorrow take, 

Than that I lose no more for Stella’s sake. 


ae faith thou art well served, that 
sti 
Would’st brabling be with Sense andfLove 
in me! 
I rather wish’d thee climb the Muses’ hill ; 
Or reach the fruit of Nature’s choicest 
tree ; 
Or seek Heaven's course, or Heayen’s in- 
side to see. 
Why a thou toil our thorny soil to 
till ? 
Leave Sense, and those which Sense’s ob- 
jects be ; 
Deal thou with powers of Thought; leave 
Love to Will! 


Now, 
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But thou wouldst needs fight both with 
Love and Sense, , 
With sword of wit, giving wounds of dis- 


praise, ae at ; 
Till downright blows did foil thy cunning 
fence : 
For soon as they strake thee with Stella’s 


rays, 

Reason, thou kneel’dst, and offeredst straight 
to prove, 

By reason good, good reason her to love. 


These sonnets have not been here 
selected as the most poetical of the 
series, but because they relate to a 
part of Sydney’s moral and intel- 
lectual history, which is always 
most satisfactory when it can be 
exhibited in an author’s own words. 
They have, however, a character of 
their own, which distinguishes his 
amatory poems from most, if not 
all, other effusions of the same kind, 
whether of English or of foreign 
growth. No man was better versed 
in the contemporary literature of 
other countries ; but he was as little 
infected by the prevalent vices of 
Italian, or Spanish, or French poetry 
as by the alliterative affectation of 
his own countrymen, who in their 
eager pursuit of sound did not 
always remember to keep sight of 
sense, and provided they found the 
fit initials troubled themselves little 
concerning the fitness of the word 
in other and more material respects. 
But Sydney aimed at something 
higher than the vulgar mark. Sel- 
dom have any such poems been so 
free from conceits and prettinesses, 
from exaggeration and extrava- 
gance, from anything forced either 
in thought or expression. There is 
nothing meretricious in his verses. 
He regarded poetry, not as a mere 
sport of fancy, the light effusion of 
idle hours, but as the highest em- 
ployment of the human mind; as 
that which, ‘in the noblest nations 
and languages that are known, had 
been the first light-giver to igno- 
rance and first nurse whose milk b 
little and little enabled them to feed 
afterwards of tougher knowledge.’ 
How ‘ high and incomparable a title’ 
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that of poet is, ‘ wherein,’ he says, 
‘I know not whether by luck or 
wisdom we Englishmen have met 
with the Greeks in calling him a 
maker,’ he shows by comparing the 
scope of poetry with that of other 
sciences and arts, all which were 
founded upon nature and subordi- 
nate to it: 


Only the poet disdaining to be tied to 
any such subjection, lifted up with the 
vigour of his own invention, doth grow in 
effect into another nature, in making things 
either better than Nature bringeth forth, or 
quite anew ; forms of such as never were in 
nature, as the Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, 
Chimeras, Furies, and such like; so as he 
goeth hand in hand with Nature, not en- 
closed within the narrow warrant of her 
gifts, but freely ranging within the zodiac 
of his own wit. Nature never set forth the 
earth in so rich tapestry as divers poets 
have done, neither with so pleasant rivers, 
fruitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor 
whatsoever else may make the too much 
loved earth more lovely: her world is 
brazen, the poets only deliver a golden. 
But let those things alone and go to man, 
for whom, as the other things are, so it 
seemeth in him her uttermost cunning is 
employed: and know whether she have 
brought forth so true a lover as Thea- 
genes, so constant a friend as Pylades, so 
valiant a man as Orlando, so right a prince 
as Xenophon’s Cyrus, and so excellent a 
man every way as Virgil’s Aeneas. Neither 
let this be jestingly conceived, because the 
works of the one be essential, the other in 
imitation or fiction. Every understanding 
knoweth the skill of each artificer standeth 
in the idea or fore conceit of the work, and 
not in the work itself; and that the poet 
hath that idea is manifest by the delivering 
them forth in such excellency as he had 
imagined them ; which delivery forth also 
is not wholly imaginative (as we are wont 
to say by them that build castles in the 
air), but so far substantially it worketh, 
not only to make a Cyrus, which had been 
but a particular excellency as Nature might 
have done, but to bestow a Cyrus upon the 
world to make many Cyruses, if they will 
learn aright why and how that maker made 
him. Neither let it be deemed too saucy a 
comparison to balance the highest point of 
man’s wit with the efficacy of Nature ; but 
rather give right honour to the Maker of 
that maker, who having made man to His 
own likeness, set him beyond and over all 
the works of that second Nature; which in 
nothing he sheweth so much as in poetry, 
when with the force of a divine breath 

Iz 
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he bringeth things forth surpassing her 
doings. 


These arguments, Sydney was 
well aware, would ‘ by few be under- 
stood, and by fewer granted.’ But 
to make the truth more palpable, he 
proceeded, in his Defence of Poesy, 
to show that its use was to teach and 
delight, and that there were general 
kinds, each having this common 
object. The chief poets, both in 
antiquity and excellency, were those 
who set forth the praises of God, 
such as the scriptural poets ; and of 
this kind were many of the Greeks 
and Romans, ‘though in a wrong 
divinity’ : 

And this poesy [said he] must be used 
by whosoever will follow St. James’s coun- 
sel in singing psalms when they are merry ; 
and I know is used with the fruit of com- 
fort by some, when in the pangs of their 
death-bringing sins they find the consola- 
tion of the never-failing goodness. 


The didactic poets, among whom 
he included the historical, were his 
second class : 


Which who mislike [says Sydney], the 
fault is in their judgments quite out of 
taste, not in the sweet food of sweetly 
uttered knowledge. But because this se- 
cond sort is wrapped within the fold of the 
preposed subject, and takes not the free 
course of his own invention, whether they 
be properly poets or no, let grammarians 
dispute ; and go to the third,—indeed right 
poets: betwixt whom and these second is 
such a kind of difference as betwixt the 
meaner sort of painters, who counterfeit 
only such faces as are set before them, and 
the more excellent, who, having no law but 
wit, bestow that in colours upon you which 
is fittest for the eye to see ; as the constant 
though lamenting look of Lucretia when 
she punished in herself another's fault: 
wherein he painteth not Lucretia, whom he 
never saw, but painteth the outward beauty 
of such a vittue. For these third be they 
which most properly do imitate to teach 
and delight; and to imitate, borrow no- 
thing of what is, hath been, or shall be; 
but range, only reined with learned discre- 
tion, into the divine consideration of what 
may be and should be. These be they that, 
as the first and most noble sort, may justly 
be termed vates; so these are waited on in 
the excellent languages and best under- 
standing with the fore-described name, 
poets. For these indeed do merely make to 
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imitate, and imitate both to delight and 
teach; and delight to move men to take 
that goodness in hand which, without de- 
light, they would fly as from a stranger, 
and teach to make men know that goodness 
whereunto they are moved. 


This Sydney thought ‘ the noblest 
scope to which ever any learning 
was directed’ : 


This purifying of wit [he said], this 
enriching of memory, enabling of judgment, 
and enlarging of conceit, which commonly 
we call learning, under what name soever 
it come forth, or to what immediate end 
soever it be directed, the final end is to 
lead and draw us to as high a perfection as 
our degenerate souls, made worse by their 
clay lodgings, can be capable of. This, 
according to the inclination of man, bred 
many-formed impressions. For some that 
thought this felicity principally to be gotten 
by knowledge, and no knowledge to be so 
high or heavenly as acquaintance with the 
stars, gave themselyes to astronomy; others, 
persuading themselves to be demigods if 
they knew the causes of things, became 
natural and supernatural philosophers; 
some an admirable delight drew to music; 
and some the certainty of demonstration to 
the mathematics; but all, one and other, 
having this scope :—to know, and by know- 
ledge to lift up the mind from the dungeon 
of the body to the enjoying its own divine 
essence. But when by the balance of ex- 
perience it was found that the astronomer, 
looking to the stars, might fall into a 
ditch ; that the inquiring philosopher might 
be blind in himself; and the mathematician 
might draw forth a straight line with a 
crooked heart ; then lo! did proof, the over- 
ruler of opinions, make manifest that all 
these are but serving sciences, which, as 
they have a private end in themselves, so 
yet are they all directed to the highest end 
of the mistress Knowledge (called by the 
Greeks apxitexrovixh), which standeth, as 
I think, in the knowledge of a man’s self, 
in the ethic and politic consideration, with 
the end of well-doing and not of well- 
knowing only. 


The moral philosopher and the 
historian were, he argued, the only 
persons who would dispute the 
palm with the poet, ‘for as for the 
divine, with all reverence, he is 
ever to be excepted, not only for 
having his scope as far beyond any 
of these as eternity exceedeth a 
moment, but even for passing each 
of these in themselves.’ And for 
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the lawyer, his business was not to 
improve men, but to restrain them 
from injuring others, and ‘ there- 
fore, as our wickedness maketh 
him necessary, and necessity maketh 
him honourable,’ he is not to stand 
in rank with them. First, there- 
fore, he argues his case against the 
moral philosophers, 

Whom methinks [he says] I see coming 
towards me with a sullen gravity, as though 
they could not abide vice by daylight— 
rudely clothed, for to witness outwardly 
their contempt of outward things—with 
books in their hands against glory, whereto 
they set their names, sophistically speaking 
against sophistry, and angry with any man 
in whom they see foul fault of anger ! 


In a like strain of irony, he de- . 


scribes the historian as 


Authorising himself for the most part 
upon other histories, whose greatest autho- 
Tities are built upon the notable foundation 
of hearsay; having much ado to accord 
differing writers and to pick truth out of 
partiality; better acquainted with a thou- 
sand years ago than with the present age; 
and yet better knowing how this world 
goes than how his own wit runs; curious 
for antiquities and inquisitive of novelties ; 
a wonder to young folks, and a tyrant of 
table-talk. 

Against the moralist he shows 
that because it is our nature to be 
more favourably affected by exam- 
ples than by precepts, the poet 
therefore ‘ is indeed the right popu- 
lar philosopher.’ Against the his- 
torian he argues that poetry holds 
forth the best examples, by framing 
them to what is most reasonable ; 
whereas history, ‘ being captived to 
the truth of a foolish world, is many 
times a terror from well doing and 
an encouragement to unbridled 
wickedness.’ The poet excelleth 
the historian, 


Not only in furnishing the mind with 
knowledge, but in setting it forward to that 
which deserves to be called and accounted 
good. He doth not only show the way, 
but giveth so sweet a prospect into the 
way as will entice any man into it. He 
beginneth not with obscure definitions, 
which must blur the margin with interpre- 
tations and load the memory with doubt- 
fulness, but he cometh to you with words 
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set in delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with or prepared for the well- 
enchanting skill of music; and with a tale, 
forsooth, he cometh unto you—with a tale 
which holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney corner ; and pretend- 
ing no more, doth intend the winning of 
the mind from wickedness to virtue. 


Thus, in expatiating upon the 
uses of poetry, did Sydney at the 
same time manifest the proficiency 
which, in the society of Grevile and 
Giordano Bruno, he had made in 
divine philosophy, and the poetical 
feeling with which Nature had en- 
dued him; a feeling which depu- 
rated whatever qualities he derived 
with his Dudley blood, and a philo- 
sophy which sublimed that feeling. 
What that feeling and that philo- 
sophy might have produced if it 
had pleased Providence that he 
should have lived out his days in 
peace, it were vain to surmise; and 
vainer now would it be to regret 
what was appointed. In his own 
age he could not have been more 
influential than he was; to after 
times he might have left a higher 
but not a more beautiful reputation, 
a greater but not a more beloved, not 
a more enduring name. 

As he had well considered the 
nature of poetry, so did he make a 
diligent study of the art. Verse he 
looked upon, not as essential to it, 
but as an ornament. There had 
been many most excellent poets 
who had never versified, and his 
own country swarmed at that time 
with versifiers who never, he said, 
needed answer to the name of poets. 
To that name he thought Xenophon 
entitled, and Heliodorus, and the 
author of Amadis; but ‘the senate 
of poets,’ he said, ‘had chosen verse 
as their fittest raiment; meaning 
that as in matter they passed all, in 
all, so in manner to go beyond 
them; not speaking table-talk 
fashion, or, like men in a dream, 
words as they chanceably fall from 
the mouth, but poising each syl- 
lable of each word, by just propor- 
tion, according to the dignity of the 
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subject.’ No other English poet 
has ever made so many experiments 
in versification ; a fact which, im- 
portant as it is in Sydney’s history, 
has never before been stated. His 
hexameters and other verses com- 
posed upon the rules of Latin pro- 
sody are the only ones which have 
heretofore attracted notice; it was 
seen at a glance that they were 
absolutely worthless, and few per- 
sons even of those who most ad- 
mired the author troubled them- 
selves to inquire what should have 
made them so. The attempt, as I 
have before observed, proceeded 
upon anerroneous principle, because 
Sydney and his associates in the 


experiment adopted the rules of a 


foreign prosody, instead of adapting 
the Latin metres to a language in 
which accentuation and not quan- 
tity is regarded. But there was 
nothing preposterous in the scheme 
itself; the absurdity would be in 
supposing that the same cadence 
which in Greek or Latin is agree- 
able to an Englishman, should not 
be agreeable in his mother tongue. 
It may be made offensive if violence 
is done to established usage either 
in the pronunciation of words or in 
their collocation; but if they are 
accented in the verse as they would 
be in common speech, and if there 
be no wider deviation from the 
usual construction of our language 
than we are accustomed to in our 
vernacular forms of verse, then can 
there be no other reason for con- 
demning it than an unreasonable 
prepossession. 

No such prejudice existed against 
it in the Elizabethan age; there 
was rather a disposition to favour 
the experiment among _ those 
scholars who did not think the lite- 
rature of their mother tongue be- 
neath their notice, and it was tried 
about the same time in France and 
Italy and Spain as well as in Eng- 
land. Here it would be out of place 
to inquire what were the causes of 
its failure in other countries; with 
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us the mistaken principle upon 
which it was undertaken sufficiently 
explains it. It was moreover made 
ridiculous by the portentous ab- 
surdity of Stanihurst’s Virgil; and 
Sydney’s own productions of this 
kind were almost without any merit 
whatever. But they are few in 
number, and it ought to be remem- 
bered that none of them were pub- 
lished during his life, and it may 
well ‘be doubted whether, if he 
had lived some years longer, they 
would ever have been published 
at all. For evidently they were 
written as exercises in metre,—so 
entirely so that matter and thought 
and expression were things of 
secondary consideration, the first 
and almost only care of the writer 
being, not to ‘ poise his syllables by 
just proportions according to the 
dignity of the subject’ (his own 
rule), but to measure their quantity. 

With a very few exceptions, 
Sydney’s verses of the kind are in- 
cluded in the Eclogues of his Arcadia 
which are pastoral interludes con- 
sisting of prose and verse, being 
indeed the only pastoral parts of 
the work. Readers who are not 
conversant with the foreign litera- 
ture of the sixteenth century would 
feel it difficult to conceive how 
small a modicum of invention was 
required for pastoral compositions 
ofany kind. The flimsiest narrative 
in prose served to introduce poems 
as flimsy, as florid, and as inane as 
the prose that connected them. 
Yet they had their day, and some 
not inconsiderable reputations were 
made by them, which, though the 
books are no longer read, retain as 
by prescription their place. The 
language was mellifiuous and lulled 
the ear, the images were agreeable 
and soothed the mind, birds warbled, 
lambs sported, heaven smiled, 
streams glittered as they flowed, and 
fountains gurgled, and earth was 
redolent of flowers. There was no 
lack of fruit, neither of curds and 
cream. Shepherds and shepher- 
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desses tended their flocks, all alike 
amiable, alike poetical, and alike in 
love, some with the right object 
and some with the wrong. They 
piped, they danced, they sung; 
they contended with each other in 
amcebean verses, or uttered their 
complaints to the listening groom 
in sonnets, tercets, quatrains, or 
other stanzas, or in more fantastic 
sestines rung the appointed set of 
changes upon the everlasting theme. 
From the beginning to the end all 
was dulcet, emulsive, and sopori- 
ferous; the gentle reader was never 
put to the trouble of thinking, and 
he might fall asleep over the book 
in perfect complacency with the 
author and with himself. 
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On such subjects it was that 
Sydney chose to make his experi- 
ment in the classical metres, as if 
he wished to be encumbered as 
little as possible with meaning in 
his task. He tried the heroic hex- 
ameter, the elegiac long and short, 
anacreontics, sapphics, phaleucians, 
and asclepiads. As might be ex- 
pected, the anacreontics are the least 
uncouth, the pentameters the most 
so. But that all are uncouth to an 
extraordinary degree may be seen 
from the most favourable and not 
least characteristic specimen that 
could be selected: a passage in 
which having hit upon a vein of 
conceit he works it as far as it leads 
him. 


When I meet these trees, in th’ earth’s fair livery cloathed, 
Ease do I feel (such ease as falls to one wholly diseased), 
For that I find in thém part of my state represented. 
Laurel shows what I seek ; by the Myrrh is shown how I seek it ; 
Olive paints me the peace that I mist aspire to by conquest ; 
Myrtle makes my request; my request is crown’d with a Willow; 
Cypress promiseth help, but a help where comes no comfort. 
Sweet Junipér saith this, ‘ Tho’ I burn, yet I burn in a sweet fire.’ 
Yew doth make me think what kind of bow the Boy holdeth 
Which shoots strongly without any noise, and deadly without smart. 
Fir-trees, great and green, fixt On a high hill but a barren, 
Like to my noble thoughts, still new, well placéd, to me fruitless. 
Fig that yields most pleasant fruits, his shadow is hurtful. 
Thus be her gifts most sweet, thus more dangér to be near her. 
Now in a Palm, when I mark how hé doth rise under a burden, 
And may I not (I say then) get up, tho’ grief be so weighty ? 
Pine is a mast to a ship—to my ship shall hope for a mast serve: 
Pine is high, hope is as high; sharp-leay’d, sharp yét be my hope’s buds. 
Elm, imbrac’d by a vine, imbracing fancy reviveth. 
Poplar changeth his hue from a rising sun to a setting: 
Thus to my sun do I yield, such looks her beams do afford me. 
Old aged Oak cut down of new work serves to the building: 
So my desires, by my fear cut down, be the frames of her honour. 
Ash makes spears which shields do resist ; her force no repulse takes. 
Palms do rejoice to be join’d by the match of a male to a ‘female; 
And shall sensive things be s6 senseless as to resist sense ? 
Thus be my thoughts disperst ; thus thinking nurseth a thinking, 
Thus both trees and each thing else be the books of a fancy. 
But to the Cedar, Queen of Woods, when I lift my betear’d eyes, 
Then do I shape to myself that form which reigns sé within me, 
And think there she doth dwell, and hear what plaints I do utter. 
When that noblé top doth nod, I believe she salutes me ; 
When by the wind it maketh a noise, I do think she doth answer. 


I cannot but think that if Sydney 
had lived to revise the work in 
which these verses were introduced 
he would have discovered in what 
this system of metrification was 
erroneous; that he would have 


remedied that error by following 
the common laws of accentuation 
instead of attempting to introduce 
rules of quantity, which are not in 
accord with the character of our 
language, and that the hexameter 
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would then have been naturalised in 
England at that time as successfully 
as it was, two centuries afterwards, 
in German and other of the northern 
tongues. 

He introduced other metrical ex- 
periments in the same eclogues, 
trying most of the forms of compo- 
sition and varieties of measure 
which were to be found in Italian 
and French poetry, madrigals, 
songs as he translated the Italian 
word canzoni, sestines (an invention 
of the troubadours, which might well 
have been left where it was found, 
were it not that it is desirable 
to be in some degree acquainted 
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with even the preposterous fashions 
of other nations in literature as in 
other things), and tercets, or the 
trinal verse of Dante, a grave and 
majestic metre which has recently, 
and for the first time upon any 
great scale, been exhibited in this 
country by Mr. Heraud with exn- 
berant powers both of imagination 
and diction in his poem of the 
Descent into Hell. Sydney, to render 
it more exactly upon the Italian 
model, tried it also with double, or 
trochaic rhymes, and with the 
sdruccioli, or dactylic termination— 
this latter being, like the sestines, 
a mere trial of skill. 


[We regret that we have no more of this biography to give to the 
public, Southey not having lived to complete his work. As a fragment, 
however, it is of great value, and it has a further interest in being the 
last composition which will ever appear of a writer who filled so brilliant 
a place in English literature.—Ep. F. M.] 
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KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


IVE years have elapsed since 
the publication of Mr. King- 
lake’s first and second volumes, 
which ended with the battle of the 
Alma. The third and fourth have 
merely brought us down to the con- 
clusion of the Light Cavalry charge 
before Balaclava. How many more 
years does he propose—Deo volente 
—to devote to the invasion of the 
Crimea? How many more volumes 
will ittake? Weare not prepared 
to answer these questions, so fre- 
quently, so impatiently, and so 
thoughtlessly put on all sides. But 
we say, the more years and the 
more volumes the better, if simi- 
larly employed and filled. 

Here is a man of established repu- 
tation in literature, a man of genius 
and sagacity, a member of the House 
of Commons who occasionally plays 
@ conspicuous part on the parlia- 
mentary stage, a lawyer and politi- 
cian conversant with affairs, foreign 
and domestic. By a happy acci- 
dent he has acquired extraordinary 
opportunities and advantages for 
ascertaining and verifying the inci- 
dents of a remarkable episode in 
history, with which the national 
honour is inextricably mixed up. 
He has shown himself willing to 
undergo any amount of personal 
sacrifice and responsibility for the 
adequate performance of what, to 
him, is both a public and a private 
duty. He has instituted a careful 
survey of the localities; he has 
consulted and collected despatches 
and correspondence without end; he 
has personally communicated with 
statesmen and warriors, with almost 
all the leading actors and many of 
the less prominent characters who 
have figured on the scene, and he 
has got together a mass of infor- 


mation, perhaps unequalled in pari 
materia for fullness, accuracy, in- 
terest and variety. Giving him due 
credit for discrimination, why should 
any part of this collection which he 
may deem curious or illustrative, 
be thrown aside or kept back ? 

There is an obvious distinction 
between the historian of a bygone 
period who, with pre-existing mate- 
rials ready to his hand, selects, 
arranges, and draws conclusions, 
and the writer who, dealing with 
contemporary incidents and perish- 
able proofs, is the depositary of 
evidence, oral and ocular, which is 
rapidly becoming hearsay or tra- 
ditional as he writes. If he fails to 
record it whilst the witnesses are 
still living to confirm or qualify his 
statements, its authority will be 
weakened or it will be altogether lost. 
Moreover, there is no genuine mili- 
tary history without individuality, 
especially when the peculiarities of 
four or five warring nations are to 
be placed in broad relief. An appo- 
site anecdote, a trait of character in 
an English, French, Turkish, or 
Russian soldier, may advance the 
main purpose of the work, if we 
understand it rightly, further than 
whole chapters of general descrip- 
tion or reflection. 

Hume lays down that criticisms 
on oratory are next to useless, unless 
innumerable examples are adduced. 
We should be inclined to say nearly 
the same of critical accounts of 
battles ; in which praise and blame 
are commonly distributed wholesale 
with exclusive reference to strategic 
movements, or to the conduct and 
presumed orders of the chiefs. Had 
there been a contemporary annalist 
of Waterloo, endowed with the 
same qualifications and advantages 
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as Mr. Kinglake, it would not re- 
main matter of incurable uncer- 
tainty whether the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Blucher met at La 
Belle Alliance or where else, and we 
should not, after the lapse of half a 
century, have had (what we had the 
other day) a controversy whether 
the rout of the French was com- 
pleted by Colborne with the 52nd 
Light Infantry or by the Guards.! 
We shall adduce in their proper 
places at least two striking instances 
in which Mr. Kinglake has rec- 
tified popular errors and vindicated 
English honour upon his principle, 
namely, that of occasionally looking 
beyond divisional generals and bri- 
gadiers to see how far majors, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and even troop- 
sergeants, have contributed to a 
result. For the present, we are 
simply entering a protest against 
the notion that the scale on which 
his work has been planned, consti- 
tutes a valid objection in itself. Or, 
admitting that the proportions are 
incompatible with its taking the 
highest rank in, that dignified class 
of composition which is conven- 
tionally called history, they cer- 
tainly need not prevent its being 
accepted as a most interesting and 
valuable book. The details, it will 
be seen, are always kept subor- 
dinate to the main narrative, and 
are seldom, if ever, permitted to 
mar the unity of design, which is 
throughout artistically preserved. 
Indeed, the manner in which im- 
portant inferences are deduced from 
small events or slight circumstances, 
recalls those instances of fine obser- 
vation by which Zadig won his 
character for sagacity. At the same 
time, it may be admitted that the 
opinions and views of the com- 
manders, with the reasons for or 
against particular plans or tactics, 
are too much amplified: there are 
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large classes of readers who have 
neither time nor taste for disquisi- 
tion or investigation ; and a sum- 
mary of the leading events included 
in these volumes will be perhaps 
more acceptable than a critical re- 
view. 

Mr. Kinglake’s second volume 
concluded with these words: ‘It 
(the battle of the Alma) established 
the Allies as invaders in a province 
of Russia. It did more: upon con- 
dition that they would lay instant 
hands on the prize, it gave them 
Sebastopol.” Why did they not lay 
instant hands on the prize, which 
we now know they could have done 
by merely carrying out the enter- 
prise in the spirit in which it was 
conceived and undertaken—namely, 
as a coup de main? The French 
attribute the fatal delay to the 
English ; the English retort the 
blame upon the French. St. Arnaud, 
after coolly appropriating the entire 
credit of the victory, wrote thus on 
September 22, the battle having 
been fought on the zoth: ‘ The 
English are not yet ready, and I 
am kept back, just as at Baltchick, 
just as at Old Fort. It is true they 
have more wounded than I have, 
and that they are farther from the 
sea. What slowness in our move- 
ments! War can hardly be carried 
on in this way. The weather is 
admirable, and I am not profiting 
by it. LIrage!’ 

Now, it is quite true that, at this 
particular juncture, he was kept 
back bythe English; yet it is equally 
true that he was the real cause of the 
inopportune hesitation and halt. At 
the close of the battle, about 5 p.m., 
Lord Raglan urged the French 
Marshal to press the pursuit with 
his fresh troops, which he refused, 
on the ground that they would be 
separated from their knapsacks for 
the night; and the day after, the 


See the History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment at Waterloo, by the Rey. William Leeke ; 


in which 137 closely printed pages, equal to 237 of Mr. Kinglake’s, are occupied with 


this point. 
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21st, Lord Raglan urged an imme- 
diate advance on the northern forts, 
which was also declined, under a 
belief that some strong (really non- 
existing) works on the Belbec lay 
directly across the road that must 
be taken by the French. That Lord 
Raglan did propose such a course 
is proved by the unequivocal testi- 
mony of Lord Lyons, which was 
fortunately reduced to writing with 
his permission, by a gentleman, 
Mr. George Loch, who divined its 
coming importance.! Alternatively, 
and still hoping that the first pro- 
posal would be adopted, Lord Raglan 
suggested the plan of what is popu- 
larly known as the flank march, 
which, after some hesitation, was 
adopted. If the Allies had marched 
against the Severnaya or north 
side, they would still have been in 
a position to protect their wounded ; 
whereas, if they left the western 
coast to cross over to the south 
side, it would have been necessary 
to leave a detachment of troops to 
protect them. 

‘So, although it is true that 
the cause of the delay on the Alma 
was the unwillingness of the French 
Marshal to go on with the advance 
against the north side of Sebas- 
topol, still, the halt having once 
been resolved upon, its duration 
was made to depend on the time 
it would take to have the sick and 
the wounded put on board ship. 
The French would have been able 
to get their sick and wounded on 
board in one full day. On the other 
hand, the number of the wounded 
English being, as Lord Raglan com- 
puted, just three times greater than 
that of the French, and the ground 
whence they had to be moved being 
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very much farther from the shore, 
it soon became certain that at least 
two days of ceaseless labour would 
have to be gone through before the 
English would be able to bury their 
dead, and to get all their sick and 
wounded on board.’ 

The allied armies resumed their 
march on the 23rd, and in the fore- 
noon of the 24th reached a position 
from which they could look down 
on Sebastopol. Here, again, the 
choice was still open to them to 
attack the Severnaya, but the 
French Marshal shrank from the 
responsibility, and the final resolve 
to turn away to the south was 
taken on the evening of that day. 
‘Lord Raglan, with some of his 
staff, went to the camp of the 
French headquarters. The inter- 
view was not a long one. Lord 
Raglan, in few words, and for the 
last time, submitted that the Allies 
should go on with their original 
plan of campaign, and assault the 
works on the north of Sebastopol. 
Marshal St. Arnaud once more de- 
clined to agree to this. He said 
that the defences of the Star Fort 
had revetments in masonry, and 
that he would not undertake to 
attack such a work without laying 
formal siege to it. This answer was 
treated as negativing all further 
idea of attacking Sebastopol from 
the north. As regards the course 
which, in these circumstances, was 
to be resorted to, Lord Raglan, as 
we saw, had himself proposed the 
alternative plan; and Marshal St. 
Arnaud, it seems, though not with- 
out some hesitation, had already 
made up his mind to accept it. On 
this subject, therefore, neither one 
nor the other of the two com- 


‘ The memorandum is printed in the Appendix by Mr. Kinglake. Substantially the 
same information was communicated by Lord Lyons, for the express purpose of publi- 
catica, to the writer of an article in the North British Review for July 1856, which 
was translated into French and published at Brussels, under the title of Quelques 
Eclaircissements relatifs & 0 Armée anglaise; the immediate object being to counteract 
the effect produced on the Continent by the one-sided and highly coloured statements of 
M. de Bazancourt. , 
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manders had need to use words of 
persuasion. They agreed to attempt 
the flank march. 

‘During the conversation, Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud sat rigidly up in an 
armed chair, and to some who ob- 
served it his bearing conveyed an 
impression that he wished to give to 
the interview an appearance of for- 
mality ; but Lord Raglan perceived 
the truth. He had no sooner left 
the French camp than he said to 
one of his staff, “‘ Did you observe 
St. Arnaud ?—he is dying.” 

‘This was the last time that the 
two chiefs conferred upon the busi- 
ness of the campaign. When Lord 
Raglan visited the French head- 
quarters on the following morning, 
he found that the Marshal was no 
longer in a condition to be able to 
take part in affairs. 

‘The decision the chiefs had come 
to was this :—that unless the recon- 
naissance which Lord Raglan was 
to make on the morrow should dis- 
close good reasons for changing the 
plan, the English army first (to be 
followed in due time by the French) 
should endeavour to push round 
the head of the Sebastopol road- 
stead by gaining the Mackenzie 
Heights, with intention to descend 
thence into the valley of the Tcher- 
naya, and recover communication 
with the sea by seizing the harbour 
of Balaclava.’ 

The plan was not changed, and 
the flank march began. It was an 
ill-judged and ill-executed move- 
ment, as Mr. Kinglake clearly 
shows. The Allies were separated 
from their shipping, and they had to 
scramble across a rough unknown 
country, with no guide but the 
compass, in a long line extending 
over several miles, which might 
have been broken through at several 
points by the Russians, assuming 
(what was assumed) that they had 
still a formidable army on the look- 
out. Fortunately for the Allies, 
Prince Mentschikoff was engaged 
in a flank march of his own, the 
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effect of which was to leave Sebas- 
topol practically undefended for a 
fortnight ; and although the oppo- 
sing armies actually touched each 
other as they crossed, neither sus- 
tained any serious interruption, and 
each took up the position which it 
meditated when it set out. Lord 
Lucan, who led the reconnoitring 
party, was mis-directed, and lost his 
way; and Lord Raglan with his staff 
narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
soners by the Russian rearguard in 
retreat. This ‘incident of war,’ as 
Lord Raglan termed it, is graphi- 
cally related by Mr. Kinglake, who 
was riding at his lordship’s side 
when it occurred ; nor is it the only 
incident which he appositely in- 
troduces to illustrate the perilous 
and haphazard character of this 
march; e.g. : 

‘By aid of the compass, and with 
great toil, our infantry divisions 
made their difficult way through 
the forest. The underwood was in 
some places so thick as to leave 
but avery narrow choice of path, 
and in general it was found imprac- 
ticable for the troops to preserve 
any kind of formation. The men 
of each battalion broke through as 
best they could, passing sometimes 
over ground where several could be 
working their way abreast of one 
another, but at other times com- 
pelled to break into Indian file. 
Still, the plan of marching by com- 
pass was successful; and, so far as 
I have learnt, no body of men fell 
out of the prescribed line of march 
in such a way as to become long 
divided from the rest of the army. 

‘It was a laborious task for troops 
which were not at the time in the 
enjoyment of great bodily strength 
to have to tear their way through 
steep forest ground without a road 
or a path; and at one of the halts 
which took place with a portion of 
the foot regiments already near the 
summit of the heights, some impa- 
tience broke out; for, there being 
no water, the men felt the torment 
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of thirst. There arose a low, grave, 
momentous sound—the murmur of 
angered soldiery. Each man, whilst 
he sat or lay on the ground, hoarsely 
groaned out the same intense word. 
The one utterance heard travelling 
along the lines was, ‘‘ Water! water! 
water !””’ 

On the night of the 25th, Lord 
Raglan was separated by nearly 
two days’ march from Cathcart’s 
division; his communications with 
the fleet were only kept up across 
the enemy’s country by officers 
(Captain Hugh Smith, Colonel 
Windham, and Lieutenant Maxse) 
who traversed it at the risk of their 
lives, and he wandered into rather 
than arrived at Balaclava, knowing 
little or nothing of the capabilities 
of the harbour, and foreseeing none 
of the difficulties or embarrassments 
which the choice of it, as the Eng- 
lish port of supply, was to entail 
upon him. ‘Before he made his 
choice Lord Raglan consulted 
Lyons, and Lyons urged with a 
great earnestness that Balaclava 
should be retained by the English. 
There, and there only, as he 
thought, could there be a suffi- 
ciently sure communication between 
the fleet and the land forces. As 
experience proved, he was wrong ; 
but upon a naval question—and 
such this question was—his opinion, 
of course, had great weight. It pre- 
vailed. For the sake of retaining 
Balaclava, Lord Raglan elected to 
take the right in the allied line, 
with all its burthens and perils.’ 

The right in the allied line in- 
volved the duty of withstanding 
any field operations of the Rus- 
sians, as well as the prosecution of 
the siege. Thus, all the fighting 
that fell to the share of the British 
on the disastrous if glorious 25th 
of October (the day of the Light 
Cavalry charge), resulted from it ; 
and the requirements for the defence 
of the harbour contributed largely 
to the wasting and exhaustion of 
our troops. 
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Cathcart was equally fortunate 
in reaching his assigned ground, 
although at one time driven to con- 
template the eventuality of being 
attacked in away which would oblige 
him to burn his baggage and cut his 
way through. The march was closed 
by the French, who, through Eng- 
lish mismanagement rather than 
contrivance on their part, got the 
best harbour, the best landing-place, 
and a position completely guarded 
on all sides, except where they faced 
the town. St. Arnaud formally sur- 
rendered his command to Can- 
robert on the 26th, and this, com- 
bined with his previous incapacity 
from illness, must be regarded as 
the main cause of the dilatory coun- 
sels, or timides avis, which had 
prevailed since the zoth, and were 
destined to prevail till there was 
no longer anything to be won by 
boldness. We now know that, 
for several days after the allied 
armies had sate down before 
Sebastopol, the south was even 
more defenceless than the north; 
and signs were not wanting of the 
actual condition of the defenders, 
which one would have thought any 
military man, nay any civilian, of 
moderate penetration might have 
interpreted. 

‘One of our frigates,’ says Southey 
in his Life of Nelson, ‘spoke an 
American, who, a little to the west- 
ward of the Azores, had fallen in 
with an armed vessel, appearing to 
be a dismasted privateer, deserted 
by her crew, which had been run 
on board by another ship, and had 
been set fire to; but the fire had 
gone out. A log-book, and a few 
seamen’s jackets were found in the 
cabin ; and these were brought to 
Nelson. The log-book closed with 
these words: “Two large vessels 
in the W.N.W.,” and this led him 
to conclude that the vessel had been 
an English privateer, cruising off 
the Western Islands. But there 
was in this book a scrap of dirty 
paper, filled with figures. Nelson 
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immediately, upon seeing it, ob- 
served that the figures were written 
by a Frenchman; and, after study- 
ing this for a while said, “I can 
explain the whole. The jackets are 
of French manufacture, and prove 
that the privateer was in posses- 
sion of the enemy. She had been 
chased and taken by the two ships 
that were seen in the W.N.W. The 
prize-master, going on board in a 
hurry, forgot to take with him his 
reckoning ; there is none in the log- 
book, and the dirty paper contains 
her work for the number of days 
since the privateer last left Corvo, 
with an unaccounted for run, which 
I take to have been the chase, in 
his endeavour to find out her situa- 
tion by back reckonings. By some 
mismanagement, I conclude, she 
was run on board of by one of the 
enemy’s ships, and dismasted. Not 
liking delay (for I am satisfied that 
those two ships were the advanced 
ones of the French squadron), and 
fancying we were close at their 
heels, they set fire to the vessel and 
abandoned her in a hurry. If this 
explanation be correct, I infer from 
it they are gone more to the north- 
ward; and more to the northward 
I will look for them.”’’ 

A small amount of this inductive 
sagacity would have led the in- 
vaders of the Crimea to the conclu- 
sion that Sebastopol lay open to an 
assault. Mr. Kinglake states that 
the ground traversed by them at 
the commencement of their march 
was so thickly strewn with the 
marks of the enemy’s hasty flight 
and confusion, as to show that de- 
feat had been lapsing into ruin, and 
that what had entered Sebastopol 
was a hurried and fugitive crowd. 
‘Amongst the things abandoned, 
there was even that cargo of kit- 
chen implements which had sup- 
plied the table of the Russian head- 
quarters.’ 

The impression was confirmed 
by the peasantry. The chance en- 
counter in the wood must have 
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made known the direction in which 
Mentschikoff was moving, and his 
temporary abandonment of the 
stronghold they had come to seize, 
From the heights on which they 
surveyed the fortifications, they 
might have formed a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the possible or 
probable means of defence. Yet 
the suggestion of an immediate as- 
sault met with no support from the 
scientific authoritiez in the English 
army, and was strongly discoun- 
tenanced by the French. Sir John 
Burgoyne objected on the ground 
that, if the attempt were made 
before the Russian batteries were 
silenced, the capture of the place 
would cost 500 men! Canrobert, 
it was reported, in addition to his 
habitual dread of responsibility, 
dared not venture to dispense with 
the siege artillery, the choice and 
preparation of which had been 
especially superintended by the 
Emperor. What a contrast to the 
dilatoriness, hesitation, and want 
of fixed purpose without the walls, 
was presented by the energy, fer- 
tility of resource, and dogged deter- 
mination to do or die, within ! 

The description of what was 
passing in Sebastopol, during the 
earlier part of the siege, is one of the 
most striking and original features 
of the book. The prominent figures 
here brought upon the scene with 
artistic vividness are General 
Todleben, truly said to be the only 
military genius evolved by the in- 
vasion, and Admiral Korniloff, a 
model of heroic courage, enthu- 
siastic loyalty, and devoted pa- 
triotism. They began their pre- 
parations in a state of feeling 
against which no common zeal 
could have borne up long; for ac- 
cording to all ordinary calculation, 
the utmost they could hope was to 
exact a heavy price for the prize ; 
and even a decent resistance was 
thought impracticable unless they 
were permitted to gain time. Mr. 
Kinglake’s sketch of these two men 
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and their method of co-operating 
concludes thus : 


The way in which Colonel de Todleben 
applied himself to his very first under- 
taking is perhaps a too simple illustration 
of the accuracy and completeness with 
which he read problems in war; but al- 
though, for that reason, it will necessarily 
fail to indicate the scope of his power, it 
may still convey some idea of the nature of 
the quality in which he excelled. Before 
the time of Todleben’s arrival, the Star 
Fort had been examined by engineers, and 
it was soon ascertained to be so faulty in 
construction as to be likely to be of compa- 
ratively little use. Seeing what the faults 
of the work were, and seeing what ought 
to be done in order to make it a good fort, 
the engineers at once went on to commence 
the works which were needed for the pur- 

se. But one of the conditions in which 
they were called upon to act, they failed to 
bring into their reckoning. They left out 
the condition of time. To bring to an 
effective state the works which they thus 
undertook, would necessarily cost a labour 
of several months; but on the other hand, 
the attack of this Star Fort, if it should 
take place at all, might be expected in a 
few days. Therefore the labour going on 
was labour in vain. When Colonel de 
Todleben attained to his sway, he at once 
stopped the works in hand, and brought the 
energies of the defenders to bear upon the 
construction of other works of easier con- 
struction, which, however imperfect they 
might be, should at all events have the 
merit of being in time. If it be said that 
the necessity for taking time into account 
must have been obvious to all, the answer 
is, that for days and days together that 
necessity remained unperceived by the 
military authorities who had the ordering 
of the works. A simple truth of this kind 
lies often unseen or scarce heeded until it 
comes under the light which genius is able 
to shed; and thenceforth the wonder is 
that any one ever was blind to it. 

What was said of a lusty English states- 
man may be said once more in the same 
words, and applied to this colonel of sap- 
pers: All that was fanciful, or for any 
reason unpractical—all that was the least 


‘ bit too high for him, or the least bit too 


deep for him—all that lay, though only by 
a little, beyond the immediate future with 
which he was dealing—he utterly drove 
from out of his mind; and his energies, 
condensed for the time upon some object 
to which they could be applied with effect, 
were brought to bear upon it with all their 
full volume and power. It was certain 


that he would strive to do the very utmost 
of what could be compassed by mortals; 
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and nothing more. Under guidance so firm 
and sure there could be no waste of energy, 
no waste of bodily labour. . . . . 

When the Russian field army undertook 
its flank march, Colonel de Todleben re- 
mained at Sebastopol. Admiral Korniloff 
and he had come to be as one man. They 
lived in the same room. What Todleben 
judged to be right, the Admiral impelled 
men to do. If Korniloff was the soul of 
the cause, the great engineer was its mind. 
Whilst the sentiment which Korniloff in- 
spired was one so exalted that men might 
call it holy, the robust sanguine nature of 
Todleben, and the immense vital forces he 
had at command, brought joyousness, nay, 
even brought mirth, to help the toil of the 
defenders. The enthusiasm kindled by the 
Admiral might more or less cause men to 
look for heavenly aid; but the very pre- 
sence of Todleben was enough to assure 
them that even in this world there was 
something at least to hope for, and plainly 
a great deal to do. 


It is from the writings and con- 
versation of General Todleben, 
who paid a visit to England in 
1865 and conversed freely on the 
events which have immortalised 
him, as well as from other well 
authenticated Russian authori- 
ties, that our information relating 
to Sebastopol at the period in 
question has been drawn. He ex- 
pressly states that ‘neither the 
exaltation of the troops, nor their 
resolve to fight to the last ex- 
tremity, could have saved Sebas- 
topol, if the enemy had attacked 
immediately after his passage of 
the Tchernaya.’ In Korniloff’s 
private journal of September 26, 
may be read: ‘The troops are 
longing for adventurous deeds, but 
all this can only increase the 
carnage without preventing the 
enemy from gaining access.’ 
Again: ‘We strengthen our posi- 
tion as much as possible. What, 
however, but defeat can be ex- 
pected when we have only a hand- 
ful of troops, scattered on an im- 
mense extent; and what are fortifi- 
cations which we have thrown up 
in the course of a fortnight? If I 
had foreseen this, I would never 
have consented to sink the ships, 
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but would rather have stood out to 
sea and fought the enemy, though 
they were double our numbers. .. . 
The catastrophe may be enacted 
to-morrow. Even fighting to the 
last man will hardly advance our 
cause. The ships and all the 
vessels are ready for sinking. Let 
the enemy have their wrecks.’ 

In fact, hardly any of the works 
which subsequently proved so for- 
midable were even commenced 
when the Allies suddenly appeared 
upon the south ; the attention of the 
Russians having been hitherto con- 
centrated on the north. Thus, on 
September 25, the Malakoff was a 
mere naked tower without a glacis, 
exposed from head to foot, unsup- 
ported by the powerful batteries 
which were destined to flank it, 
and uncovered by the works which 
afterwards closed up around its 
base. The rest of the lines of 
defence, extending along an arc of 
four miles, and equally incomplete, 
were liable to be forced at several 
points ; for, at the very utmost, not 
more than 16,000 combatants of all 
arms, soldiers and sailors, could 
then be mustered to oppose an 
army of 60,000 men flushed with 
victory. 

But if the Russian commanders, 
deserted by Mentschikoff, were 
weak in troops, they had 5,000 
workmen at their disposal, and 
arsenals filled to repletion with 
cannon and munitions of all sorts. 
Hoping against hope, and placing 
their chief reliance on the chapter 
of accidents, they laboured night 
and day to carry out the concep- 
tions of Todleben, which all culmi- 
nated in this,—to bring an over- 
powering fire of grapeshot to bear 
on every spot of the ground which 
the assaulting columns must tra- 
verse. ‘He determined,’ says Mr. 
Kinglake, ‘that the works should 
go on simultaneously along all the 
weak parts of the line; and each 
day’s toil was to be so adjusted 
(a difficult problem this seems) 
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that it would not only effect a due 
approach towards the perfecting, 
after a time, of the work which had 
to be executed, but would also 
bring the pending improvements 
to such a state every night, that, in 
the event of an attack the next 
morning, they would still subserve 
the defence; so that, if the enemy 
should grant a long respite, or if, 
on the other hand, he should as- 
sault in three days, or in two, or 
on the very morrow, the works— 
whether grown to full strength, or 
assailed whilst yet frail and weak— 
might in each case do all the good 
which the limit of time would 
allow.’ 

People often work wonders when 
they work with a will, and won- 
derful indeed was the change 
affected in the shortest conceivable 
space. ‘Hardly four days had passed 
since the sight of the English on the 
Mackenzie Heights disclosed to men 
gazing from the windows of the 
Naval Library the peril then sud- 
denly coming upon the south side 
of Sebastopol; but, as far as was 
possible in so scant a time, the gar- 
rison had now been put in a con- 
dition for using to the very utmost 
their means of slaughter; and, on 
the night of this 29th of September, 
the great Engineer, who had yearned 
to be in readiness along the whole 
line with his pitiless storm of mitrail, 
might almost lie down to his rest 
with the contentment of one who 
has made his purpose sure.’ 

The emotions with which at 
morning’s dawn, as day after day 
stole away, the beleaguered remnant 
watched for signs of coming events, 
may be imagined. Their most 

ressing anxiety was not relieved 
until October 10, when scenes 
occurred, which place in the 
strongest light the miserably mis- 
taken tactics of the Allies: ‘ But at 
length came the morning of the 
10th of October. If a stranger 
then alighting by enchantment in 
the Theatre Square had hastened 
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to ask why it was that people on 
all sides were shaking hands and 
embracing with raptures common 
to all, he would hardly have slaked 
his curiosity by learning that all 
this delight was the welcome which 
Sebastopol gave to a prospect of 
being besieged. Already we know 
that, on the night before, the wind 
blew so fresh from the town to the 
lines of the French as to hinder the 
garrison from hearing the sound of 
the pickaxe; but when morning 
dawned it disclosed the mark of a 
seam, stretching on with many a 
bend, along the crest of Mount 
Rodolph. This was the work which 
the French had thrown up in the 
night. Then quickly Sebastopol 
learnt that the Allies had made 
their election, and were really 
undertaking a siege. It was with 
unspeakable joy that the garrison 
and the inhabitants received the 
glad: tidings; for the step the 
Allies had taken was to Sebastopol 
a respite from assault—a respite of 
at least several days; and in the 
mean time, though great things 
had already been done in the way 
of preparing defences, much more 
might yet be achieved. “ If only,” 
so Todleben writes—“if only men 
chance to know what siege warfare 
is, they can imagine the joyful im- 
pression which we must have ex- 
perienced at the sight of those 
works, . . . Every one in Se- 
bastopol rejoiced at this happy 
event. People congratulated each 
other upon it; for each man saw 
in it a guarantee of success, and 
the hope that the town would be 
saved,” ’ 

We must go back a little to 
account for the phenomenon which 
thus opportunely gladdened the 
hearts of the Russians. ‘ Whoever,’ 
says Mr. Kinglake, ‘has learnt the 
condition in which Sebastopol was 
left during those last days of Sep- 
tember, will be ready to ask why it 
was that the invaders, now able to 
gaze at their ease on the domes of 
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the coveted town, still did not move 
forward to seize it. On the 27th 
of September—the day the French 
completed their flank march, and 
the second of the days during which 
the deserted garrison had been left 
without tidings of Prince Men- 
tschikoff’s army—both the French 
and the English pushed forward 
some troops towards Sebastopol, 
and effected their first reconnais- 
sance of its defences from the 
southern side of the place.’ 

They learnt from this reconnais- 
sance that the defences were weak, 
but rapidly growing stronger; for 
they could see the workmen swarm- 
ing like ants about the Malakoff, 
which Lord Lyons says he proposed 
to occupy at once. He also proposed 
an immediate assault, which was 
disapproved by Sir John Burgoyne, 
declined by the French, and ulti- 
mately abandoned by Lord Raglan. 
As in the case of the proposed attack 
on the north, Lord Raglan’s sugges- 
tion or approval of the plan rests 
principally on the oral statement of 
Lord Lyons; and we cannot agree 
with Mr. Kinglake that, at least on 
the second occasion, Lord Raglan 
intimated his views with sufficient 
clearness or decision to throw the 
entire reponsibility of the refusal on 
the French. It was a matter of 
notoriety throughout the camp that 
General Cathcart had declared for 
an immediate assault, and Mr. 
Kinglake quotes a note from him 
to Lord Raglan (without date, 
but probably on the 28th), in which 
he says, ‘ They are working at two 
or three redoubts, but the place is 
only enclosed by a thing like a low 
park wall, not in good repair. I 
am sure I could walk into it, with 
scarcely the loss of a man, at night, 
or an hour before daybreak, if all 
the rest of the force was up between 
the sea and the hill I am upon. We 
could leave our packs, and run into 
it even in the open day, only risk- 
ing a few shots whilst we passed the 
redoubt. We see the people walk- 
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ing about the streets in great con- 
sternation. I send this by Lieu- 
tenant Ravenshill, who will explain 
everything.’ 

It is not known what answer, if 
any, Lord Raglan gave to this 
communication ; whilst it is mat- 
ter of inference, and rather vague 
inference, that he did what in 
him lay to avert the manifold evils 
of delay. According to Mr. King- 
lake, the one thing uppermost in his 
lordship’s mind was to avoid the 
semblance of a disagreement with 
the French, and to afford the Eng- 
lish soldiers no hint for saying when 
shivering in the trenches, ‘OurCom- 
mander has brought this upon us 
by letting the foreigners have their 
way. He himself was for assault- 
ing the place, and because the 
Frenchmen would not agree, here 
we are in the clay and the snow.’ 
But if the facts were so, it is a poor 
compensation at best that the Eng- 
lish soldiers were kept in ignorance 
and believed their own commander 
to be equally in fault. If Lord 
Raglan, in accordance with General 
Cathcart and Lord Lyons, had 
formed a strong and distinct opi- 
nion upon the point, he should un- 
doubtedly have expressed it strongly 
and distinctly to General Canro- 
bert, whose own convictions would 
naturally be strengthened rather 
than shaken by the over-caution 
and reticence of his ally. ‘Even 
in eliciting Burgoyne’s opinion he 
[Lord Raglan] did not, it seems, 
disclose his own; and although, as 
we have seen, he twice over sub- 
mitted to Canrobert the expediency 
of an assault, he found means to do 
this without at all putting himself 
forward as a biassed partisan of the 
measure. He probably did no more 
than utter the few syllables which 
were necessary for inducing the 
French General to declare his 
opinion.’ 

Surely this is not the way in 
which he should have proceeded 
under the circumstances; the term 
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‘biassed partisan’ is utterly inap- 
plicable ; and conciliation pushed to 
the point of keeping back what 
might turn out a conflicting view, 
would have better befitted the diplo- 
matic representative of a second- 
rate court than the commander-in- 
chief of an English army in the 
field. Keep up agood understand- 
ing by all means, but not by sacri- 
ficing the very object for which 
that good understanding is to be 
kept up— 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


If the English soldiers knew no 
cause for murmuring, is it not 
fairly open to General Canrobert to 
say: ‘If Lord Raglan had openly 
urged the views now attributed to 
him, so highly did I esteem his 
soundness of judgment, that I might 
have adopted them’? In none of 
his communications to the Secre- 
tary of War does Lord Raglan state 
that he proposed an immediate as- 
sault on either the north or the 
south ; although his letters of Octo- 
ber 3rd and 8th show that he was 
fully alive to the advantage which 
the Russians had gained, and were 
daily gaining, from delay. Mr. 
Kinglake’s mode of accounting for 
this suppression of opinion, as- 
suming any such opinion to have 
been formed, is more ingenious than 
satisfactory : 

‘Not only did he avoid all re- 
currence to his words, but he even 
so comported himself as to ward off 
from camp the idea of his having 
been overruled by the French. Nor 
was this all. I include the whole 
period from the battle of the Alma 
to the time now reached by my nar- 
rative, when I say that, with a re- 
fined and thoughtful loyalty, which 
was characteristic of his nature, 
Lord Raglan withheld from the 
Home Government all such dis- 
closures of opinion as might show 
him to be more enterprising and 
more in favour of summary methods 
than the men who ruled at, the 
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French headquarters. He could 
not but know that, whatever he 
might write to the Secretary of 
State, whether in the form of 
“secret despatch ” or private note, 
would necessarily, and indeed legi- 
timately, be imparted to several 
others; that the number of people 
thus legitimately apprised was subject 
to be a little augmented by the exi- 
gencies of the marriage tie ; and that 
round the large group thus en- 
trusted there always hovered the 
newsman, eager to hear, determined 
to tell, his mere presence suggesting 
a mart where tons of newspaper 
eulogy could be had for three grains 
of State secret. So, upon the whole, 
Lord Raglan could not but deem it 
probable that if he were to disclose 
to the Home Government his desire 
for an immediate assault, with an 
intimation that his wishes had been 
frustrated by General Canrobert 
and the engineers, both English 
and French, he would become the 
object of a brief popular applause 
in England, but applause of a kind 
which must be jeopardising to the 
alliance and hurtful to the prospects 
of the war. To one constituted as 
Lord Raglan was, it would be quite 
easy and natural to apprehend all 
these probable consequences, and 
(as a mere common, evident duty) 
to avert them by observing silence. 
lt is thus that I account for his 
reserve.’ 

If this theory were tenable, no 
confidential communication between 
the Commander-in-chief and the 
Secretary at War would have been 
safe or have been hazarded at 
any time. Yet there were many 
secret despatches or private letters 
(the one relating to the buoy, for 
example) which would equally have 
annoyed the French ; and the fear 
of annoying them did not prevent 
Lord Raglan, or the Secretary at 
War, or Lord Cowley, from remon- 
strating against St. Arnaud’s boast- 
ful account of the battle of the 
Alma. 
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It also strikes us that too broad 
an inference is drawn from a single 
sentence of a private letter from 
General Airey to Lord Hardinge, 
dated October 3, 1854: ‘My own 
opinion is that we are here for the 
winter, maintaining only a strong 
position until we can be reinforced.’ 
This simply proves that, in General 
Airey’s opinion, the army was in 
what the Americans would call a 
‘fix;’ not that bolder counsels, 
which might have averted it, had 
been actually adopted or suggested 
by his chief. 

The allied armies drifted into a 
siege much as the English Govern- 
ment drifted into the war. What 
they hoped when they landed their 
heavy guns was, that they should 
easily silence the artillery and beat 
down the defences of the place. 
But many days elapsed before they 
were able to open fire; and the 
English, who had to drag their 
guns and ammunition over six or 
seven miles of difficult ground, 
soon began to feel that want of 
land-transport which subsequently 
inflicted a vast amount of suffering. 
Without the aid of the sailors the 
required work could hardly have 
been completed at all; and their 
hearty co-operation is just the kind 
of subject to which Mr. Kinglake 
addresses himself con amore and 
effectively, being never so perfectly 
at home as when a dry narrative 
can be blended with fancy, senti- 
ment, sarcastic humour, or reflec- 
tion : 


Sometimes, in those early days of Octo- 
ber, whilst our soldiery were lying upon 
the ground weary, languid, and silent, there 
used to be heard a strange uproar of men 
coming nearer and nearer. Soon the comers 
would prove to be Peel of the Diamond, 
with a number of his sailors, all busy in 
dragging up to the front one of the ship's 
heavy guns. Peel has died—has died 
young—in the service of his country ; but 
such was his zeal, such his energy, such his 
power of moving other men, that upon the 
whole his share of the gift of life was full 
and rich. Apart from the mere beauty of 
his form and features, there was a fire in 
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his nature which gave him in that time of 
war an all but preternatural radiance. But 
whilst he was guiding the labours of his 
people with eye and hand and joyous words 
of direction or encouragement, the sailors 
used always to find their own way of evolv- 
ing their strength. This they would do by 
speaking to the gun as to a sentient, re- 
sponsible being, overwhelming it with 
terms of abuse; and, since it commonly 
happened that the stress of their pull at 
the ropes would get to be in some measure 
timed by the cadence of their words, it fol- 
lowed that at each execration the gun used 
to groan and move forward, as though it 
were a grim sullen lion obeying the voice 
of his keepers. 


The batteries were not ready to 
open fire before the 17th October, 
and the intervening time had been 
turned to excellent account by the 
Russians. Their fortifications were 
pretty nearly complete, thanks to 
the genius of Todleben and the 
energy of Korniloff. Mentschikoff 
had been shamed into largely re- 
inforcing the garrison, which now 
exceeded 40,000 men; and speak- 
ing of the state of things ten days 
previous to the commencement of 
the cannonade, Mr. Kinglake says : 
‘Then ended the time during which, 
from mere want of battalions, the 
garrison had been lyingat the mercy 
of the Allies.’ Their plan was to 
break through the line of the de- 
fence of the Flagstaff Bastion and 
the Redan, devoting a part of their 
fire to the Central Bastion and the 
Malakoff: the fleet to make a simul- 
taneous attack on the sea defences, 
by way of diversion rather than in 
any well founded expectation of a 
decided success in that quarter. It 
was arranged that at half-past six 
in the morning of the 17th, three 
shells were to be discharged from 
one of the French batteries, and 
forthwith the Allies were to open 
fire along the whole line of their 
works. 

‘The signal had not yet been 
given, when the breaking grey of 
the morning enabled the Russians 
to see that the Allies, in the night- 
time, had cut their embrasures, and 
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that seams of earth hitherto blank 
had all at once put on the look— 
significant of man and his purpose 
—that is given by guns seen in 
battery. Here and there, as this 
change was descried, a Russian 
battery opened fire. More followed. 
Some French guns began to make 
answer. There was more and more 
light. A body of French tirailleurs 
with a support pushed forwards 
towards the enemy’s lines. Sebas- 
topol beat to arms. The three 
appointed signal shells sprang out 
from the lines on Mount Rodolph. 
In a minute, some English guns 
opened ; and presently, along their 
whole line of batteries, and along 
all the enemy’s works, from the 
Central to the Flagstaff Bastion, 
and thence across to the Redan, and 
thence on again to the Malakoff, 
there pealed a sustained cannonade. 
Then, and quickly again, and from 
time to time, this sustained can- 
nonade was out-thundered by sal- 
voes of a kind sounding strange to 
the land-service people. No ships 
were in action; but at the first roar 
of the mightier outburst, the sea- 
men who heard it grew radiant. 
They knew by what manner of men 
such a salvo as that was delivered.’ 

The relative power of the con- 
tending forces in this artillery com- 
bat was speedily placed beyond 
dispute: in less than four hours 
the French were hors de combat, 
and the Russians opposed to the 
English had been as roughly handled 
as the French. The French had 
maintained a tolerably equal contest 
until the scales were turned by an 
accident. ‘The earth shook. A 
volume of flame sprang up from the 
ground. There was a roll of sound, 
not harsh nor deafening, yet such 
as to out-thunder great guns; and 
from the spot whence the flame had 
issued there was reared up on high 
a black, steadfast column of smoke. 
A shell from one of the Russian bat- 
teries had blown up a French maga- 
zine. The explosion, although so 
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great a one as to be seen and heard 
from afar by the English as well as 
the French, was less widely appa- 
rent to the Russians, who were 
wrapped in a dense cloud of smoke. 
Some indeed of the garrison per- 
ceived what had happened, and they 
greeted the sight with exulting 
“Hurrahs!” but it was only by slow 
and imperfect process that even the 
chiefs in Sebastopol attained to 
learn much of the truth; and down 
to the last, it would seem, they re- 
garded the explosion as merely an 
incident of siege-warfare, when, in 
truth, it almost had proportions 
great enough to decide the cam- 
paign.’ 

It was not, as Mr. Kinglake 
justly remarks, the number of men 
killed or wounded, confined by the 
French to fifty, but the moral effect 
of the mass of blackened and burnt 
bodies ; and this was heightened by 
the explosion of an ammunition 
caisson shortly afterwards. The up- 
shot was, that the French batteries 
were silenced, and General Rose 
(Lord Strathnairn) was charged by 
General Canrobert to tell Lord 
Raglan that the French would not 
be able to go on again until ‘ the 
day after to-morrow.’ 

‘The nature and scope of the 

disaster in the French lines,’ says 
Mr. Kinglake, ‘ was not so under- 
stood at the time by any of the 
chiefs in Sebastopol as to lead them 
to follow up their advantage. If, 
on seeing the magnitude of the first 
explosion, the Russians had at once 
assailed the batteries on Mount 
Rodolph with so bold a sortie as the 
one they undertook some six hours 
later, they would have tested the 
power of the French infantry to 
hold good in a time of depression. 
_ ‘From half-past ten in the morn- 
ing, and thenceforth to the end of 
the day—nay, indeed, for a yet 
greater time—it was only by the 
English batteries that the attack 
upon Sebastopol was maintained.’ 

The original plan included a 
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combined assault in case the French 
fire had been as effective as the 
English. It was turning the tables 
with a vengeance for our allies 
to be placed in peril of await- 
ing a desperate onslaught, instead 
of leading one. But the state of 
things in the Redan and the Mala- 
koff, the principal marks of the 
English gunners, was such as to 
keep the Russians strictly on the 
defensive, and we learn from Tod- 
leben that they repeatedly loaded 
with grape-shot and discharged 
volleys into fancied columns of 
attack through the smoke. We 
have only to follow Korniloff and 
Todleben through the glowing 
pages devoted to them, to see how 
well the English had been playing 
their part, and how near at hand, 
at one time, was the hand-to-hand 
struggle for the prize. 


After changing the position of the ‘ Mos- 
cow’ battalions, by moving them to a ground 
where they would be sheltered from the 
enemy's fire, Korniloff passed the dock- 
bridge and began to ascend the western 
slope of the Malakoff. When he came 
near the seamen on duty in that part of the 
field, they greeted him with loud cheers; 
but Korniloff forbade them. He rointed 
to the crest of Mount Rodolph, where all 
was now hushed, and said to his people, 
‘When the English batteries are as silent 
as the French yonder, then, and not till 
then, we will cheer.’ 

Korniloff ascended the Malakoff Hill 
from the side of the Karabel suburb, and 
gained the right flank of the entrenchment 
which covered the front of the tower. He 
quitted his saddle and began to go through 
the batteries on foot. The fire was very 
heavy. When Korniloff reached the tower, 
he found that its guns had been silenced 
and deserted; but Admiral Istomin still 
answered the English by a well-sustained 
fire from the earthworks which covered and 
flanked the stone building. It occurred to 
Korniloff that the ground floor of the tower 
would be suitable for an ambulance or field 
hospital, and he gave directions accordingly. 
After this, he was going to mount the upper 
floor of the tower, but Admiral Istomin 
dissuaded him from doing so, saying that 
no one would be found on the top. Korni- 
loff remained for some time at the foot of 
the tower. His aide-de-camp begged him 
to return home ; and in answer he pointed 
to the ground where the Boutir and Boro- 





dino regiments were stationed, saying, ‘ We 
will just go to those battalions, and after 
that we will go home by the hospital road.’ 
He still loitered for a few minutes longer, 
but at length—it was then half-past eleven 
o’clock—he said, ‘Now let us go. He 
moved towards the spot under shelter of 
the breastwork where the horses were 
awaiting him; but he had scarcely yet 
taken four steps when the uppermost part 
of his left thigh was shattered by a round 
shot. Gendre raised the head of the 
wounded chief, and the other officers near 
coming up and lifting him in their arms, 
they together laid their Admiral under the 
shelter of the breastwork, between two of 
the guns. For a moment Korniloff was 
able to speak, and he so used his waning 
power of utterance as to say, ‘ Defend Se- 
bastopol!’ He then became senseless. 

Korniloff was carried to one of the near- 
est ambulances ; and having, when there, 
recovered full consciousness, he took the 
sacrament of his Church. He knew that 
he was to be taken to the hospital, and per- 
ceiving that men shrank from the duty of 
lifting him for fear of the pain they must 
give, he undertook the task himself, and, by 
a singular effort, contrived to throw his 
mangled body upon the litter which awaited 
him. He was carried to the hospital. 
There, at intervals, he underwent pangs so 
cruel as to wring from him more than once 
a shriek of agony; but at a moment when 
he was free from sharp pain, he laid both 
hands upon the head of the Chief of the 
Staff who stood at his side, and said, ‘ Tell 
everybody how pleasant it is to die when 
the conscience is quiet.’ He sent tender 
words to his wife and to his children; and 
from time to time he prayed thus : ‘O God! 
bless Russia and the Emperor. Save Se- 
bastopol and the fleet!’ After taking an 
anodyne potion he was tranquil, and seemed 
to be dozing; but upon an officer coming 
in with a story that ‘the English batteries 
had been almost silenced, and that only two 
of their guns were still firing, Korniloff 
seems to have become aware that the new 
arrival had brought with it tidings which 
interested the bystanders, for he roused 
himself to ask ‘ Who was there?’ and as 
soon as he was told of the English guns 
being silenced, he collected his last strength 
and cried out, ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ He then 
became insensible. After a few minutes he 
ceased to breathe. 


It was a temporary failure of 
ammunition that led to the report 
of the English guns being silenced. 
Their fire was speedily resumed 
with unabated vigour, and little by 
little the whole front of the assailed 
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defences in the Karabel Faubourg 
began to give way. All the guns 
on the Malakoff Tower were dis- 
mounted, and the Redan was re- 
duced to a ruin, partly by the can- 
nonade, partly a disaster similar to 
that which had befallen the French, 
‘A shell blew up the powder maga- 
zine established in the salient. 
When the smoke lifted, it disclosed 
a dire spectacle of ruin. What a 
man could see of the world where 
transformed by the explosion, bore 
scarce any likeness to what he had 
been looking upon a minute before. 
At the fore part of the work the 
parapet had been heaved over into 
the ditch, and so filled itin. The 
ground was laden with fragments 
of platforms, with guns dismounted, 
with gun-carriages overthrown and 
shattered. On all sides there were 
the blackened bodies of men scathed 
by fire, and it was afterwards 
known that more than 100 men 
had thus been killed. There were 
many of the dead—and among them 
the brave Captain Leslie—whose 
bodies could never be recognised. 
The calmest of the survivors who 
gazed on this scene of havoc might 
well enough judge that the last 
hour of their cherished Sebastopol 
must indeed be come; for not only 
could they see that the ruthless 
energy of their own war-munitions 
had laid open the road for a con- 
queror, but also, through the roar 
of the artillery, they heard the 
“hurrah ” of the English ; and the 
cheering was taken for proof that 
the besiegers had comprehended 
the gift which the fortune of war 
had brought them, and were coming 
to lay hands on their prize.’ 

Prior to the explosion, the loss in 
men had been heavy; the gun- 
ners of several pieces had to be 
replaced by fresh hands. Of 75 
men sent to the Redan from on 
board one of the ships, so many as 
50 were killed or wounded. After 
the explosion, out of the 22 pieces 
which had armed this work, 2 only 
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remained in battery, and these 
were manned by only five gunners. 
The troops that had been left near 
the gorge to repel an assault, fell 
back for shelter, and Todleben, who 
is the chief authority for these 
details, writes: ‘ Thenceforth there 
disappeared all possibility of reply- 
ing to the English artillery. The 
defence in that part of the lines 
was completely paralysed; and in 
the Karabelnaya men expected to 
see the enemy avail himself of the 
advantage he had gained, and at 
once advance to the assault.’ 

Here Mr. Kinglake introduces 
one of those pointed passages by 
which, ever and anon, he contrives 
to clench his case against ‘ that 
intermittent thing’ calledthe French 
Empire : 


And, indeed, it might well be imagined 
that the time was at hand when (after one 
final salvo which would build up a wall of 
dim smoke to cover the front of the assail- 
auts) the gunners in the English batteries 
might now at last take their rest, and 
deliver over the site of what had been the 
Redan to assaulting columns of infantry. 
From first to last I have been careful to 
keep under a full light the tissue of evil 
consequences that resulted from neglecting 
the element of time, and consenting to give 
the enemy his respite of twenty days; but 
although Sir John Burgoyne gave counsel 
which tended to this capital error, the 
soundness of his conclusions in other re- 
spects may fairly, perhaps, be subjected to 
a separate criticism; and when once the 
field of scrutiny is thus narrowed, it be- 
comes right to say that, so far as concerned 
the English part of the siege, the state to 
which the Redan had been brought on the 
afternoon of this 17th of October was a 
singularly exact fulfilment of Burgoyne’s 
design. For although, as auxiliary and 
collateral measures, our chief engineer had 
undertaken the battering of the Flagstaff 
Bastion, and the battering of the Malakoff 
as well as of other defences, yet the main 
purpose of what Burgoyne had planned to 
achieve by force of siege-guns was to drive 
such a chasm of havoe into the enemy's 
line of defence on the ridge where stood 
the Redan as would open, through ruins of 
earthworks and silenced batteries, a not 
impracticable roadway for the English 
columns of assault. This being what Bur- 
goyne had undertaken to do, it resulted 
that—with some aid from that gift of for- 
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tune which wrought the explosion of the 
Russian magazine—he was able to fulfil 
his engagement. At a few minutes after 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the Redan 
lay before him in that very state to which 
he had sought to reduce it. 

But we have to remember that the plan 
which aimed at breaking in by the Karabel 
faubourg was a part only of the whole 
design, and that whenever the English 
should be assaulting the Redan, the French 
were to be assaulting the Flagstaff Bastion. 
According to the understanding between 
the French and the English Headquarters, 
the one assault was not to be going on 
without the other; and it seems to have 
been—not so much stated in terms, but— 
rather taken for granted that the silencing, 
for the day, of the batteries on Mount 
Rodolph carried with it a corresponding 
postponement of any attempt by the French 
to assault the Flagstaff Bastion. Indeed 
it was evident that, independently of the 
physical obstacle still interposed by the 
unsilenced batteries of the Flagstaff Bas- 
tion, the moral discouragement which had 
been inflicted upon the French by the dis- 
astrous explosion of their maguzine could 
not but be an ill preparative for the task of 
storming Sebastopol. 

In this way, once more, the tender exi- 
gencies of the bond which united two 
mighty States forbade them the full use of 
their strength. A tacit compact required 
that their armies should act together in 
any great operation; and it chancing at 
this time, from the mere fortune of war, 
that the English were in a condition to 
assault and the French not, it resulted, as 
a natural consequence, that the temporary 
impotence of the one Power carried with it 
the abstention of both. What benumbed 
the Allies was the Alliance. 


In considering whether, apart 
from any implied affront to the 
French, the English should have 
assaulted at once, it will be remem- 
bered that they lay before an en- 
trenched camp held by an army 
much larger than their own, rather 
than before a besieged town with a 
garrison. The English infantry was 
computed by Lord Raglan as little 
exceeding 16,000 at this time ; the 
French infantry must have fallen 
short of 35,000: and the Russians 
had 40,000. The attacking force 
would also have been exposed to the 
fire of the ships. Our failure before 
the Redan at a later period was 
owing to the inadequacy of the 
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assailing force. Lord Clyde always 
maintained that the attack under 
Windham must have succeeded if 
it had been made by troops whose 
morale was unimpaired, or if it 
had been immediately followed up. 
The French eventually succeeded 
at the Malakoff by pouring in 
battalion after battalion; not less 
than 30,000 men being engaged 
sooner or later in the attack. 

Naval men will read with interest 
and instruction the carefully com- 
posed chapter in which Mr. King- 
lake describes and discusses in 
detail the attack of the sea defences 
by the ships, which was intended, 
and indeed fixed, to begin at the 
same time as the cannonade by 
land. But at seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th, Admiral 
Hamelin came on board the Bri- 
tannia, and proposed a new plan 
of attack, which did not begin till 
just about the time when the 
French batteries were silenced. It 
had, moreover, the radical defect 
of placing the fleets respectively in 
the positions which were most un- 
suitable to them. The English 
wished to lay their vessels close 
alongside the Russian forts; the 
French preferred cannonading from 
a distance, apparently on Bob 
Acres’ principle, when he requests 
Sir Lucius to let him bring down 
his adversary with a long shot : 

‘ Well, corresponding, as it were, 
with this difference of opinion, 
there was a difference between the 
shoals on the north and the shoals 
on the south of the harbour; for 
whilst on the north, there was a 
shoal which kept off line-of-battle- 
ships to distances of from 800 to 
1,200 yards from Fort Constantine, 
the forts on the south, and espe- 
cially the Quarantine Sea-fort, 
could be attacked by ships at close 
range. Therefore, nature herself had 
ordained the respective positions of 
the French and the English fleet, 
so that those who required close 
quarters might go where close 
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quarters could be had—that is, to 
the south ; and those who preferred 
to act at a range of 1,600 yards 
would be content with the north 
of the roadstead, where the ap. 
proaches, though shut against close 
fighters by the extent of the shoal, 
were everywhere open to those 
who liked ranges of 1,600 yards or 
upwards. The reverse of this, as 
we know, is what happened. For 
no other reason, it seems, than that 
they were already on the right, 
that is, on the south of our fleet, 
the French took a place where, 
with the opportunity of closing the 
forts to within extremely short 
ranges, they chose to stand off at a 
distance of nearly a mile, thus ex- 
cluding their allies from the deep 
water most nearly approaching the 
forts without making use of it 
themselves; and meanwhile, the 
English, who entertained the belief 
that ships should engage forts at 
close quarters if they engaged them 
at all, had to crowd round a shoal 
which barely suffered more than 
one of their ships to come within 
800 yards of the principal fort they 
attacked, condemning all the rest 
to longer ranges upon pain of run- 
ning aground.’ 

But why did Admiral Dundas 
consent to such an arrangement ? 
Simply because, like Lord Raglan, 
he was afraid of a misunder- 
standing, or want of perfect har- 
mony, with his French colleague, 
and permitted his better judgment 
to be mischievously overruled : 

‘It was an addition to his 
troubles that he could not much 
speak the language of the nation 
which thus put him under com- 
pulsion. And this was the “com- 
mand in the Mediterranean,” that 
pleasant marine retirement which 
a good, faithful Whig had been 
earning by toil at the Board in 
Whitehall, by toil in the lobbies of 
the House of Commons, by long 
and enduring patience on the 
cushions of the Treasury Bench! 
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The times were no more when he 
could have what men call “ quiet 
life;”’ and of the only two paths 
which lay open to him, each was so 
beset with evil that, upon the 
whole, as it seemed to him, the 
least pernicious thing he could do 
was to consent to range with the 
French in their planned line of 
battle, and deliver a vain cannonade.’ 

Most assuredly the attempts at 
combined movement by sea and 
land on the 17th October were not 
encouraging ; and just as the pain- 
fal conviction was forming at head- 
quarters, that the capture of the 
place must be regarded as inde- 
finately postponed, the English 
mail arrived. ‘Men opened their 
letters and newspapers, and in an 
instant there lay out spread upon 
the ground the capital letters of the 
Times announcing the “ Fall of Se- 
bastopol.”’ The real discomfiture and 
the fabulous triumph were brought 
into ugly contrast.’ 

Whoever remembers the perse- 
vering hostility with which Mr. 
Kinglake was assailed by the great 
journal or great News Company 
composed of widows and others 
(as he persists in terming it), 
must admit that the provocation 
was strong and the opportunity 
irresistible. The ‘Directory’ them- 
selves could hardly read without 
amusement the passages in which 
their unlucky error is reproduced 
and commemorated : and the malice 
is neutralised by the context. Speak- 
ing of the readers of the Times on 
the 17th he says, ‘In the midst 
of the disappointment they were 
suffering, and the maledictions they 
failed not to utter, some felt, I think, 
a grim pleasure in the stumble the 
Times had made; and they hardly, 
perhaps, observed that remarks to 
this effect were in one sense a ho- 
mage to the Company. Ii the journal 
had not had a high character for 
the general accuracy of its intelli- 
gence in such matters, no great sur- 
prise or exultation could well have 
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been roused by the occurrence of 
a single mistake.’ If he has re- 
called a half-forgotten error, he has 
also recalled what he terms one of 
the best instances of human fore- 
cast he is acquainted with, namely 
that ‘the Company had sagaciously 
reckoned and declared beforehand, 
not only that a battle would pro- 
bably be fought on the heights of 
the Alma, but that the zoth of Sep- 
tember was likely to be the day.’ 
The French having again got 
ready by the 19th, the cannonade 
was resumed, but with no better 
results on their side, for their bat- 
teries were again silenced before 
evening. The English fire was 
maintained the whole day, and the 
Russians sustained considerable 
loss. Every day from this time 
until the evening of October 25, the 
fire of the Allies was continued, and 
the French, finding that they were 
constantly worsted in this descrip- 
tion of conflict, had opened ground 
with a view to assailing the Flag- 
staff Bastion by regular approaches. 
It is with the events of the 25th of 
October that the fourth volume is 
almost exclusively occupied and 
ends. This was the day on which 
the Russians under Liprandi made 
a show of attacking Balaclava; 
and at one time the advance bade 
fair to be something more than a 
show, for three of the Turkish re- 
doubts, forming the outer line of 
defence, were taken; the Turks, 
after a gallant resistance, were 
falling back in disorder, or might 
even be said to be running away - 
the English cavalry offered no ob- 
struction, and the only field force 
which Sir Colin had to oppose to 
25,000 men with seventy-eight guns 
consisted of a single battery of field- 
pieces, 400 men of the 93rd High- 
landers, and 100 invalids. This 
scanty force was afterwards in- 
creased by about 200. Such was 
the gravity of the occasion, and such 
Sir Colin’s confidence in his High- 
landers, that he rode down the line, 
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and said, ‘Remember there is no 
retreat from here, men. You must 
die where you stand.’ The men 
cheerily answered his appeal, say- 
ing, ‘Ay, ay, Sir Colin; we'll do 
that.’ 

His troops were so disposed as 
to conceal their weakness, and the 
only semblance of an attack was 
that which gave rise to the story of 
his having met and repelled cavalry 
with a thin red line instead of 
forming square : 

It was whilst our men were still lying on 
their faces at the foot of the hillock that the 
four Russian squadrons began their ad- 
vance; and it is said that the mission of 
this detached force was to try to seize one of 
the batteries connected with the inner line 
of defence. The horsemen, it seems, rode 
on, not expecting a combat with infantry ; 
when suddenly they saw the slender line of 
the Highlanders springing up to the top of 
the hillock. Not unnaturally the Russian 
horsemen imagined that they were falling 
into some ambush; and on the other hand, 
the men of the 93rd, with a wild impe- 
tuosity which was characteristic of the bat- 
talion as then constituted, showed a mind 
to rush forward as though undertaking to 
charge and exterminate cavalry in the open 
plain; but in a moment Sir Colin was 
heard crying fiercely, ‘ Ninety-third! Nine- 
ty-third! damn all that eagerness!’ and 
the angry voice of the old soldier quickly 
steadied the line. The Russian squadrons 
had come within long musketry range. 
The Highlanders and the men alongside 
them delivered their fire; and although 
they emptied no saddles, they wounded 
some horses and men. 


The horsemen wheeled to the left, 
as if to turn the right flank of the 
Highlanders, but on receiving an- 
other volley or two, rode off in 
confusion. 

If Mr. Kinglake has put the ex- 
tinguisher on one imaginary exploit 
on this day, he has immeasurabl 
enhanced the merit of two deeds of 
arms, both of which have hitherto 
been deprived of their meed of 
honour ; the one having been rather 
slightingly recorded, and the other 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 
We allude to the Heavy Cavalry 
charge under General Scarlett, and 
the Light Cavalry charge under 
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Lord Cardigan. Studied and highly 
finished portraits of the cavalry 
generals are given by Mr. Kinglake 
by way of introduction to what was 
done under their leadership ; and it 
is impossible not to see that they are 
drawn with a marked wish to avoid 
offence. Lord Lucan’s insensilil'ty 
to danger, his consummate know- 
ledge of his profession, and his un- 
remitting attention to his duties, as 
well as Lord Cardigan’s personal 
courage, are fully recognised ; and 
the principal fault found with them 
is one which they would both gladly 
have amended at any time, namely, 
their practical unacquaintance with 
war. The author’s favourite,General 
Scarlett, was open to the same ob- 
jection ; but then (we are told) his 
modesty and good sense made him 
aware of his deficiency, and he de- 
termined, if he could, to have men 
at his side who knew of their own 
knowledge what fighting was, and 
had even won high distinction. He 
chose Lieutenant Alexander Elliot 
and Colonel Beatson as his aides- 
de-camp. 

In obedience to an order from 
Lord Raglan, Scarlett was taking a 
body of 300 heavy cavalry along 
the South Valley, with the Cause- 
way Heights on his left, when his 
aide-de-camp, looking up, saw that 
a powerful body of cavalry were 
gathering on the ridge. His atten- 
tion being thus arrested, he speedily 
became-aware that he was liable to 
be taken in flank by this body, out- 
numbering his own column in the 
proportion of full seven to one. At 
the lowest computation the Rus- 
sians exceeded 2,000. ‘ Scarlett’s 
resolve was instantaneous, and his 
plan simple. He meant to form 
line to his left, and to charge with 
all six of his squadrons. Accord- 
ingly he faced his horse’s head to- 
wards the flank of the column, and 
called out, “Are you right in 
front?’ The answer was, “ Yes, 
sir!’? Then Scarlett gave the word 
of command, “ Left wheel into 
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line!””’ Whilst this manoeuvre was 
in progress, Lord Lucan rode up 
and gave his full sanction to the 
meditated attack. He says he 
ordered it: and a controversy has 
consequently arisen whether the 
credit of originating it is due to 
Scarlett or to him. In our opinion 
both saw that it was the right thing 
to do, formidable as were the odds ; 
but as the entire responsibility 
would have devolved upon Lord 
Lucan in case of disaster, it is only 
fair that it should be considered as 
virtually directed by him. The 
execution was the touchstone, and 
Scarlett’s dashing mode of leading 
was one main cause of the success. 
If the Russians had charged down- 
hill whilst the English were getting 
into order, they must have swept 
the field. ‘ But before the moment 
had come when the enemy, whether 
liking it or not, would find himself 
condemned to charge home, he 
began, as it seemed, to falter. He 
slackened the pace. He still slack- 
ened—his trumpets were sounding 
—he slackened, and came to a halt.’ 

When halted, they prolonged their 
line on each flank, so as enormously 
to overlap Scarlett, who notwith- 
standing took up his position some 
forty yards in front, with his aide- 
de-camp, his trumpeter, and an or- 
derly ; and then, having ordered the 
charge to be sounded, he shouted 
to his men to follow, and rode at 
and into the very centre of the 
enemy’s column, where he was at 
once engaged in a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight. 

A Russian officer in front of the 
column ‘faced Elliot as he ap- 
proached, and endeavoured to cut 
him down. Evading or parrying 
the cut, Elliot drove his sword 
through the body of the assailant, 
and the swiftness with which he 
was galloping up whilst delivering 
this thrust was so great that the 
blade darted in to the very hilt; 


but until the next moment, when - 


Elliot’s charger had rushed past, 
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the weapon, though held fast by its 
owner, still could not be withdrawn. 
Thence it resulted that the Russian 
officer was turned round in his 
saddle by the leverage of the sword 
which transfixed him. In the next 
instant, Elliot, still rushing for- 
ward with great impetus, drove 
into the column between the two 
troopers who most nearly confronted 
him, and then, with a now reeking 
sword, began cleaving his way 
through the ranks. Shegog (the 
orderly) and the trumpeter came 
crashing in after; so that not only 
Scarlett himself, but all the three 
horsemen who constituted his im- 
mediate following, were now en- 
gulfed in the column.’ 

It might have been expected that 
the charge would end like Blount’s 
in Marmion : 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made for a space an opening large,— 

The rescued standard rose,— 

But darkly closed the war around, 


Like pine-tree rooted from the ground 
It sank among the foes. 


The English were not cut to pieces, 
and the Russians were not driven 
back. The scene, as witnessed from 
the heights, was that of a dark 
mass dotted by waving spots of red. 
What had been done by Scarlett 
and the three horsemen with him, 
was pretty closely imitated by the 
rest of the 300, and whilst they 
were still at work with their swords 
in the centre of the serried mass, 
the wings of the Russian column 
were shattered and driven in by 
the reserves of the heavy cavalry, 
about 150 sabres altogether. Mr. 
Kinglake’s detailed account of the 
conflict, with its exciting incidents, 
may rank with Scott’s battles for 
vividness. The general result was 
this: ‘Presently the Russians who 
had hitherto maintained their array 
caused or suffered their horses to 
back a little. The movement was 
slight, but close followed by surer 
signs. The ranks visibly loosened. 
In the next instant, the whole 
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column was breaking. In the next, 
all the horsemen composing it had 
dispersed into one immense herd, 
and—still hanging together as 
closely as they could without hin- 
drance to their flight—were gallop- 
ing up the hill-side and retreating 
by the way they had come.’ 

Here was a golden opportunity 
for the light cavalry (600 strong) 
who, with Lord Cardigan at their 
head, were in the exact position for 
charging the retreating enemy. 
Captain Morris, commanding the 
17th Lancers, who had served with 
distinction in India, eagerly prayed 
that the brigade might charge, or 
that he at least, with his regiment, 
might be permitted to attack. He 
prayed in vain; and the scene is 
thus presented by Mr, Kinglake: 

‘ A brigade of light cavalry drawn 
up in two lines on good turf, and 
employed in the occupation of gaz- 
ing upon a fight sustained against 
a great stress of numbers by their 
comrades the Heavy Dragoons; the 
man of the Sutlej entreating that 
the brigade might advance to the 
rescue, but rebuffed and overruled 
by the higher authority of the man 
from the banks of the Serpentine 
who sits erect in his saddle, and is 
fitfully “‘ damning the Heavies ”’ in- 
stead of taking part in their fight— 
these might seem to be the crea- 
tures of the brain evoked perhaps 
for some drama of the grossly hu- 
morous sort; but because of the 
sheer truth, their place is historic ; 
and if comedy seems to result, it is 
comedy prepared in Whitehall. It 
is comedy too of that kind which 
sometimes teaches and warns. By 
the will of our military authorities 
at home, the man versed in war 
was placed under the man versed 
in quarrels. Lord Cardigan had 
been charged to command ; Captain 
Morris had to obey. The exagge- 
rations men look for in satire were 
forestalled and outdone by the 
Horse Guards. <i 

‘Lord Lucan, as may well be sup- 
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posed, was bitterly vexed by the in- 
action of his Light Brigade, and at 
the close of the combat he sent one 
of his aides-de-camp with a message 
which enjoined Lord Cardigan in 
future, whenever his Divisional 
General might be attacking in front, 
to lose no opportunity of making a 
flank attack. The message added, 
that Lord Lucan would always be 
ready to give a like support to 
Lord Cardigan. 

‘I have traced the fault up to its 
sources. If ever there were to be 
uttered a taunt which should im- 
pute the inaction of Lord Cardigan 
to any cause worse than mistake, 
this short, cogent answer would 
follow, “‘ He led the ‘ light Cavalry 
charge.’”’’ 

‘Repulsed with loss,’ says a 
French spectator, the Vicomte de 
N6é, quoted by Mr. Kinglake, ‘the 
Russian cavalry regained the heights, 
where it might have been annihi- 
lated if the English light cavalry, 
under the orders of Lord Cardigan, 
had charged it during its retreat. 
There was the occasion, there should 
have been exercised the initiative 
of the cavalry general, and later in 
the day it was made apparent that 
bravery is no sufficient substitute 
for initiative.’ 

It was this initiative that was in- 
variably wanting, and the want of 
it fully justifies the conclusion that 
from one end to the other of the 
campaign, no military genius was 
evolved except Todleben. Nor was 
this merely the want of the military 
coup dail: it was the want of 
moral courage, the fear of responsi- 
bility, often more fraught with evil 
than physical fear, which paralysed 
the action of the commanders, and 
wasted the courage of the men. 
The most remarkable instance is 
the light cavalry charge, which 
was ordered and executed in blind 
obedience to a misunderstood order, 
by commanders who knew it to be 
contrary to all the rules and prin- 
ciples of war. Mr. Kinglake has 
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done excellent service by going 
fully into the details, which convey 
a widely different impression from 
the prevalent one left by the Cardi- 
gan controversy. We now see 
that, although Lord Cardigan did 
nothing more than run the gauntlet 
between the heights, ride through 
the battery, and ride back again, 
some other officers and troops did a 
great deal more: they carried con- 
fasion into the ranks of a vastly 
superior force of cavalry, and fairly 
drove them from their ground. 
Nor was it generally known that 
the order under which Lord Lucan 
acted was the fourth of a series, 
with which it must be collated to 
elicit the real meaning. The third 
ran thus : 

Cavalry to advance and take advantage 
of any opportunity to recover the heights. 
They will be supported by the infantry 


which have been ordered [to] advance on 
two fronts. 


Lord Lucan appears to have un- 
derstood this order as if he was to 
support, instead of being supported 
by, infantry. The cavalry did not 
advance; and Lord Raglan, with 
the headquarter staff on the heights, 
were under an impression that 
the Russians were bringing forward 
some teams of artillery to carry off 
the English guns captured in the 
Turkish redoubts. This led to the 
fourth order, which ran thus: 

Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to ad- 
vance rapidly to the front, and try to pre- 
vent the enemy carrying away the guns. 
Troop of horse-artillery may accompany. 
French cavalry is on your left. Immediate. 

(Signed) R. Arrey. 


There was clearly nothing in the 
terms of this order purporting that 
the light cavalry were to gallop up 
a valley, between heights bristling 
with artillery and riflemen, to at- 
tack a battery a mile or so off, or 


indeed to attack at all. It left 
quite as much to discretion as the 
third. Unluckily the bearer was 
Captain Nolan, a high-spirited and 
able officer, who was burning with 
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impatience at what he thought the 
slackness of the cavalry ; and he 
closed a short and sharp colloquy 
with Lord Lucan by saying, as he 
threw his head back and pointed 
with his hand, ‘ There, my lord, is 
your enemy: there are your guns.’ 
Neither guns nor enemy were in 
sight; and Mr. Kinglake contends 
that the gestures and words were 
meant to convey a taunt, not to 
give topographical guidance; the 
divergence of the one route from 
the other at the spot where Nolan 
made the gesture being represented 
by an angle of little more than 
twenty degrees. 

What passed between Lord Lucan 
and Lord Cardigan is involved in 
some obscurity. Lord Lucan thinks 
he left full discretion to Lord Cardi- 
gan ‘to halt so soon as he found 
that there was no useful object to 
be gained, but great risk to be in- 
curred.’ Lord Cardigan considered 
that his orders were peremptory, to 
attack the Russians at the end of 
the valley. After pointing out to 
Lord Lucan (who assented) the 
perilous character of the attack, 
he gave the command to advance, 
placing himself quite alone at a 
distance of two horses’ length in 
advance of his staff, and some five 
horses’ length in advance of his 
first line. By the etiquette of the 
service, it would seem, the leader of 
a cavalry charge must literally lead 
in this fashion : 


Before Lord Cardigan had ridden a hun- 
dred paces in advance, he encountered a 
sight which filled him with anger. Right 
before him he saw Captain Nolan auda- 
ciously riding across his front from left to 
right; but not content with a trespass 
which alone would have been shocking 
enough to Lord Cardigan’s orderly mind, 
Captain Nolan, turning round in his saddle, 
was shouting, and waving his sword as 
though he would address the brigade. We 
now know that when Nolan thus strangely 
deported himself, he was riding in a direc- 
tion which might well give significance to 
his shouts and his gestures; for, instead of 
choosing a line of advance like that pur- 
sued by Lord Cardigan, he rode crossing 
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the front of the brigade, and bearing away 
to the right front of our advancing squad- 
rons, as though he would go on to the spot 
on the Causeway Heights where the Odessa 
regiment stood posted. Regarded in con- 
nection with this significant fact, the anx- 
ious entreaties which he sought to express 
by voice and by signs would apparently 
mean something like this—‘ You are going 
quite wrong! You are madly going down 
this North Valley between flanking fires, 
where you won’t have an enemy in your 
front for the next mile. This—the way 
you see me going—this is the direction to 
take for doing what Lord Raglan has 
ordered. Bring up the left shoulder, and 
incline to your right as you see me doing. 
This, this is the way to get at the enemy !’ 


But a Russian shell bursting on the right 
front of Lord Cardigan now threw out a 
fragment which met Nolan full on the 
chest, and tore a way into his heart. The 
sword dropt from his hand; but the arm 
with which he was waving it the moment 
before still remained high uplifted in the 
air, and the grip of the practised horseman 
remaining as yet unrelaxed still held him 
firm in his saddle. Missing the perfect 
hand of his master, and finding the accus- 
tomed governance now succeeded by dan- 
gling reins, the horse all at once wheeled 
about, and began to gallop back upon the 
front of the advancing brigade. Then from 
what had been Nolan—and his form was 
still erect in the saddle, his sword-arm still 
high in the air—there burst forth a ery so 
strange and appalling that the hearer who 
rode the nearest to him has always called it 
‘unearthly.’ And in truth, I imagine, the 
sound resulted from no human will, but 
rather from those spasmodic forces which 
may act upon the bodily frame when life, as 
a power, has ceased. The firm-seated rider, 
with arm uplifted and stiff, could hardly 
be ranked with the living. The shriek men 
heard rending the air was scarce other than 
the shriek of a corpse. This dead horse- 
man rode on till he had passed through the 
interval of the 13th Light Dragoons. Then 
at last he dropt out of the saddle. 

An officer of the Guards, who set down 
at the time in his journal what he had 
learnt of this part of the battle, went on to 
say lightly in passing that the blame of the 
error would be laid upon Captain Nolan, 
because the captain was dead. Whether 
based on sound reason or not, the prophecy 
was amply fulfilled. None, so far as I 
know, have yet questioned that, when 
wrought into anger by the reception given 
to Lord Raglan’s order, the aide-de-camp 
was guilty of a high military offence—the 
offence of openly taunting a general officer 
in front of his troops; and the limit of the 
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evil thus done will never be measured, for 
no man can reckon and say how much an 
insulting apostrophe may have tended to 
disturb the judgment of the Lieutenant- 
General upon whom at that moment the 
fate of our cavalry was depending; but 
when this has been freely acknowledged, 
it is hard to see any other or heavier share 
of the blame that can justly be charged 
against Nolan’s momory. The notion of 
his not understanding the order he brought, 
the notion of his mistaking a mile and a 
quarter of unoccupied valley for those occu- 
pied heights which our cavalry was to try 
to recover, the notion of his seeking to 
annul Lord Raglan’s order in regard to the 
captured guns, the notion of his intending 
{by a taunt and an outpointed hand) to 
send our troops down the North Valley— 
all these, it would seem, for reasons al- 
ready disclosed, are too grossly improbable 
to be worthy of acceptance; and unless 
error lurks in fair inference, he was in the 
very act of striving to bend the advance of 
our squadrons, and bring them to the true 
point of attack, when death came and 
ended his yearnings for the glory of the 
cavalry arm. 


This theory is supported by a 
diagram, and strikes us to be both 
trueand new. The devoted brigade 
went on, gradually quickening the 
pace as they neared the battery. 
Not more than sixty of the first line 
were left when they entered it, 
following their leader, who shot 
through between the guns, and pur- 
sued his onward course ti!l he found 
himself riding down singly towards 
a large body of Russian cavalry, 
about eighty yards from the battery. 
Two or three Cossacks were de- 
tached from this body to capture 
him, but they set about it so irreso- 
lutely that ‘ before he had galloped 
far back, and whilst still on the 
Russian side of the battery, he 
found that he had already extri- 
cated himself from personal moles- 
tation, and had leisure to determine 
what next he would do.’ He deter- 
mined to make the best of his way 
back; and after being the first in, 
he contrived to be the first out. 
Mr. Kinglake insists on separating 
his lordship’s personal advance and 
retreat by a hard and fast line. 
‘ He construed his orders so proudly, 
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and obeyed them with a persistency 
at once so brave and so fatal, that 
—even under the light evolved 
from a keen, searching controversy 
—his leadership of this singular 
charge still keeps its heroic pro- 
portions.’ 

‘De mortuis nil nisi verum;’ and 
we must beware of doing less than 
justice to the living by doing more 
than justice to the dead. In point 
of mere personal bravery, all the 
officers and men who galloped down 
that valley of death were pretty 
nearly on a par, and deserve equal 
credit for so gallantly obeying the 
call of duty. But surely the high 
point of heroism is hardly reached 
by the leader who, in the very 
crisis of the combat, is exclusively 
occupied with self. His story was 
that when he looked round, he saw 
none of his first line except a scat- 
tered remnant in retreat. Then why 
did he not join that remnant? He 
says that he could nowhere see 
his supports, although he must 


have passed through them as they 
were entering the battery or en- 


gaged in it. But did he look for 
them? Did he reflect that the first 
and second lines were as much a 
part of his command as the first ? 
Did he so much as hold up his 
sword for a rally? On the con- 
trary, he used to boast that, from 
one end of the affair to the other, 
he held his sword on the slope, as 
if he was riding past the Queen in 
Hyde Park. 

Speaking of the advance, Mr. 
Kinglake says that (with one slight 
exception) ‘Lord Cardigan, from 
the first to the last of the onset, did 
not speak nor make sign. Riding 
straight and erect, he never once 
turned in his saddle with the object 
of getting a glance at the state of 
the squadrons which followed him.’ 
This, coupled with the similarly 
mechanical character of the retreat, 
suggests the image of an automaton 
that has been wound up to execute 
a certain set of movements and 
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then stop. As he was certainly 
brave, the only solution is that his. 
mind was confused, or that he 
wholly misconceived the novel and 
trying duties that had devolved 
upon him. 

‘What was he to do?’ asks Mr. 
Kinglake, who adds, by way of 
note: ‘As was said by the Lord 
Chief Justice (Cockburn), it would 
be well for men forming opinions 
upon Lord Cardigan’s conduct, to 
ask themselves how they would have 
acted in a similar state of things.’ 
Such a test might be fair enough 
if applied to generals of cavalry, 
but it is far from satisfactory when 
addressed to the vast majority of 
persons of or by whom public opi- 
nion is made up. What if they 
frankly admit that they should have 
lost their presence of mind, or that 
the act of screwing their courage 
to the sticking place would have 
exhausted them? It is not their 
vocation to lead charges. 

They might also reply by pointing 
to what was done by other officers 
with inferior responsibilities in the 
self-same emergency—by Colonel 
Mayow, Captain Jenyns, Captain 
Morris, Sergeant O’Hara, Colonel 
Shewell, or Lord George Paget. 
Instead of acting on the sawve qui 
peut principle like their leader, 
they rallied their men, covered the 
retreat, made repeated charges 
against desperate odds, cut their 
way back, and so discomfited or 
bullied the Russians that, in Mr. 
Kinglake’s opinion, if the blow had 
been followed up, a decisive advan- 
tage, if not an absolute victory, 
might have been won. But here, 
again, the ‘initiative’ was want- 
ing: the sole approximation to it 
being the brilliant achievement of 
D’Allonville and the famous Fourth 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, who drove the 
Russians from one of the two flank- 
ing ranges, and thus diminished by 
one half the fire to which the re- 
treating English were exposed. 

‘Well imagined, well timed, un- 
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dertaken with exactly apt means, 
performed with boldness as well 
as with skill, and then suddenly 
at the right moment arrested and 
brought to a close, this achieve- 
ment was not only brilliant in it- 
self, but had the merit of being 
amply relevant, if so we may 
speak, to the then passing phase 
of the battle, and became on the 
whole a teaching example (on a 
small scale) of the way in which 
a competent man strikes a blow 
with the cavalry arm. The troops 
engaged in this enterprise were not 
the fellow-countrymen of those 
whose attack they undertook to 
support ; but that is a circumstance 
which, far from diminishing the 
lustre of the exploit, gave it only a 
more chivalrous grace. The names 
of General Morris and General 
D’Allonville are remembered in the 
English army with admiration and 
gratitude.’ 

But this famous corps, as Mr. 
Kinglake takes good care to state, 
had not been formed or trained 
under the Second Empire : 

‘Though originating in arrange- 
ments somewhat similar to those 
by which our irregular cavalry in 
India is constructed, and though 
mounted on Algerine horses, the 
horsemen called “the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique”’ were French at the time 
now spoken of, and they constituted 
an admirably efficient body of 
horse; but if all the four regiments 
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which composed it were equal the 
one to the other in intrinsic worth, 
the one which had had the fortune 
to be in the greatest number of 
brilliant actions was the “ Fourth.” 
From the frequency with which the 
corps had chanced to be moved in 
Algeria, it went by the name of the 
“Traveller” regiment. From the 
period of its merely rudimentary 
state in 1840, home down to this 
war against Russia, the career of 
the regiment had been marked by 
brilliant enterprises. When the Duc 
d’Aumale performed that famous 
exploit of his at Taguin, overruling 
all the cautions addressed to him 
by general officers and resisting the 


entreaties of his Arab allies (who 


implored him to wait for his in- 
fantry), it was with this “ Fourth ” 
regiment of the African Chasseurs, 
supported only by some Spahis or 
native horsemen, that the youthful 
prince broke his way into the great 
esmala of Abdel Kader, swept 
through it like a hurricane, over- 
took and defeated the enemy’s 
column, cut off its retreat, rode 
down the Emir’s new battalions of 
regular infantry, and made himself 
master of all.’ 

These volumes close with a sup- 
plementary chapter on Lord Cardi- 
gan, with which we are sorry to 
disagree, nor do we see why what 
was honestly written during his 
lifetime should be shaded away or 
softened down since his death. 





